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MASTER WORKERS. 
RIGHT HONOURABLE JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


VIIIL—THE 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


.. - but why do I attempt to reason with you? do I not know you for conceited creatures, with 
one idea—and that a foolish one ;—a crotchet, for the sake of which ye would sacrifice anything, 
religion if required—country? There, fling down my book, I do not wish ye to walk any farther 
in my company, unless you cast your nonsense away, which ye will never do, for it is the breath 
of your nostrils ; fling down my book, it was not written to support a crotchet, for know one thing, 
my good people, I have invariably been an enemy to humbug.—LAVENGRO. 


° THINK the man with a future is 
Chamberlain.” This was Matthew 
Arnold’s opinion in May 1887, 

when party politics were in something of 

the same state of confusion as they are 
likely to be next year. Matthew Arnold 
was a keen observer, and he had the 
advantage of knowing more or less in- 
timately the politicians of his period. 

His judgments were formed not only 

from a study of speeches, but from a 

knowledge of the personality behind the 

speeches. He knew the Mr. Chamberlain 
of whom the public may almost be said to 
know nothing. He was acquainted with 
the character of the man, the tone of his 
mind, the poise of his soul, almost the 

affections of his heart. Of these things, I 

believe, the public know little. 

And yet how large a part is played by 
the personality of politicians! Mr. Glad- 
stone’s home life, for instance, may be 
described as the travelling scenery which 
accompanied him to every stage he ever 
played upon. ‘lhe people were infatuated 
by the man, by the loftiness of his char- 
acter, by the simplicity of his life, by 
the devotion of his domestic hearth. A 
photograph of Mr. Gladstone with a 
granddaughter upon his knee was worth 
thousands of enthusiastic votes to the 
Liberal Party; even the most cautious 
and sapient of his supporters were carried 
away, were borne safe over the turbulent 
seas of his rhetoric, by acquaintance with 
that wonderful and beautiful personality. 

I remember asking Mr. Chamberlain 
once whom he regarded as the greatest 
man he had ever met. He answered, 
with quiet and as it were reverent sincerity, 
“Mr. Gladstone—a marvellous, an extra- 
ordinary personality.” ‘Then he added,— 
I can recall the very words: “And yet, 
when one reads again those Midlothian 
speeches which once set everybody on 
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fire, it is astonishing to find how very 
little real and solid substance they contain. 
One realises in reading those speeches the 
extraordinary spell of his character.” 

The mass of people in this country 
know Mr. Chamberlain only as a gladiator 
of debate. They have definite notions on 
that point. They have views almost as 
clear, perhaps, on his fondness for orchids, 
his aversion from physical exercise, and 
his taste for big cigars; but they are 
chiefly content to “back Joe” because he 
is a hard-hitting and joyous fighter, and 
because he has kept up his end cheerfully 
and courageously against the most bitter 
and inveterate attacks of those who hate 
him. Mr. Chamberlain has never had to 
rely on any knowledge of his home-life— 
indeed, that home-life has often been 
misrepresented—for his popularity with 
the electorate. He has stood before the 
public on his attainments, and has stead- 
fastly set his face against any shorter cut 
to the affection of his countrymen than 
the difficult road of solid work. 

But at the beginning of a historic 
struggle it is permissible—it may even be 
useful—to give the public some sort of 
picture of the man destined to fight in the 
very forefront of the battle—some sketch, 
however inadequate, of the personality 
and character of the statesman who is 
appealing to them to amend and do away 
with that which they have grown to 
regard as a fundamental law, a_ basic 
principle, of our national life. I have 
never “interviewed” Mr. Chamberlain. 
I have never sat with a notebook on my 
knee, subjecting him to a political v/va- 
voce examination, or fished dexterously in 
the waters of formal conversation for 
some momentous Cabinet secret. I have 
met Mr. Chamberlain as one meets 
ordinary men, I have listened to his 
chit-chat, have walked in his garden 
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with him, and seen him with the same 
amount of freedom as one sees a fellow- 
guest in a country-house. Moreover, I 
am acquainted with some of his friends, 
and have often heard him discussed with 
the same frankness as that with which 
he himself is in the habit of discussing 
affairs of state. From this rough-and 
ready palette, and from nothing else, the 
present picture is painted. 

I have spoken of the frankness with 
which Mr. Chamberlain discusses affairs 
of state. Frankness I should set down as 
the most striking of his characteristics. 
The popular notion of secretiveness, of 
sinister plotting, of Machiavellian subtlety, 
is as false as the caricature which presents 
him as a lean and hungry-looking man 
with thin lips and sharp querulous chin. 
Mr. Chamberlain does not plot; he does 
not whisper black thoughts to his sub- 
liminal consciousness. When the public 
supposed him to be hatching diabolical 
surprises during the present autumn he 
was taking new meadow-land into his 
garden, and thinking nothing at all of the 
“campaign of rhetoric.” I remember 
reflecting, with a smile, upon certain 
leading articles in a Liberal newspaper 
as I watched this “Cassius” in lounge 
suit and billycock hat as he stood among 
his work-people looking at the progress of 
his new garden. 

“Do you think of your work while you 
are gardening ?” I asked him. 

“Good gracious, No!” he said, smiling 
delightedly. ‘“‘ My garden is my forgetful- 
ness.” 

Mr. Sidney Whitman has often described 
to me Prince Bismarck's love of the land 
about him and his devotion to the simplest 
flowers. “One talked agriculture and 
politics in the same sentence,” he told me. 
The description applies equally well to 
Mr. Chamberlain. Any knowledge I 
have gained of his views on politics has 
been gathered in the midst of desultory 
talk, at a time when he was resting from 
his labours and enjoying his “ recreation 
ground” at Highbury. Like Bismarck 
he loves old trees, tumbling lawns, a 
garden seat, and all the infinite vivacity 
of nature. With something of a like 
detachment he talks about politics and 
flowers in the same breath, never leaving 
the flowers, however, unless some question 
of his companion switches his mind away 
to the more troubled field. 

And this leads me to the second most 














striking of his characteristics. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is one of the most restful men I 
have ever met. There is no flurry or 
haste or bustle in his manner. He is 
what our grandfathers would have called 
“Ca dry stick.” His voice in conversation 
has a quizzical tone, his wit is dry, his 
manner is that of a shrewd and somewhat 
bored observer rather than that of an 
active participant. He leans back in his 
chair, sitting rather low, his hands folded, 
his eyes studying those about him with 
quiet. contemplative interest. He never 
appears eager to make a point in conversa- 
tion ; and one only becomes aware of the 
quickness and wakefulness of his mind by 
some shrewd remark which brings general 
conversation back to the point from which 
it first set out, or to some definite con- 
clusion. He loves talk, likes to sit at 
his table while the family—a singularly 
clever family—discuss matters of moment 
or questions of only academic concern, 
listening to them with quiet interest, and 
now and then interjecting a remark which 
knits up the ravelled threads of conflicting 
ideas. It is interesting to mark the 
manner of his correction of any particular 
idea of his children. ‘ Pardon me,’’he 
says, quietly, “but I think you must be 
wrong.” 

At this point one may be allowed to say, 
without laying oneself open to one of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s greatest objections to 
modern journalism, that the home life at 
Highbury is of the most pleasant and 
happy character. Mrs. Chamberlain, to 
whom the Colonial Secretary owed no 
small measure of his social success in 
South Africa, is one of those gentle, sweet- 
voiced women who make their guests 
welcome without words and at home 
without fuss. She is the kind of woman 
who looks ever her best in an old garden, 
under a green tree. ‘The home life is 
simple and unaffected, dignified rather by 
the intellectual tone of the household than 
by any outward pomp of circumstance, 
and conversation—even table talk—never 
degenerates into the mean or the common- 
place. One of Mr. Chamberlain’s friends 
declares that the united and deeply affec- 
tionate household of Highbury has been 
the statesman’s principal support through- 
out his stormful and momentous life, and 
I am very certain that no one can form an 
adequate estimate of Mr. Chamberlain's 
character until they have seen him in the 
midst of his family. 
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Perhaps a small thing has tended to 
obscure this gentle homeliness of the hard- 
hitting politician. I remember a_ lady 
saying to me once, in the midst of a con- 
versation about Mr. Chamberlain: “ But 
how can a man have a healthy mind who 
loves those horrible orchids?” ‘The 
picture of a statesman who rushed from 
Westminster to a hotho ise scrambled over 
by these fantastic exotics was more than 
the lady could gaze at with English eyes. 
She set Mr. Chamberlain down as a man 
with an unhealthy taste and a kind of hot- 
house mind, foreign to the breezy fields of 
inglish thought. She distrusted him, 
and, killing the greenfly on her roses, 
wished, no doubt, that she could serve 
Mr. Chamberlain in the same hangman 
fashion. 

I recalled her remark years afterwards 
at Highbury. There, in a glorious dis- 
array, like the garden of that other great 
Parliament-man, that tender and beautiful 
soul, Andrew Marvell — 


the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose. 


The lawns slide away from the terrace, 
and go falling and tumbling among old 
English flowers, winding in and out of 
the trunks of far-spreading trees, dipping 
like swallows to the brim of cool pools, 
rising again to the shade of clustering 
arbours, till finally they melt into the 
green distance of the farm— 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 


It is essentially an old English garden, 
and every foot of it is the work of a man 
who is supposed to fill his vases, his 
bowls, his button-holes and his two hands 
with the pagan orchid. He has planned 
all the beautiful gentleness of this garden, 
and I believe that he loves it with a 
greater zest than the whole company of 
orchids in his glass-houses. 

“ What pleases you in the orchid?” I 
asked him. 

“The difficulty of getting them, keeping 
them, and breeding them,” he answered. 
Then, quickly, ‘But some of them are 
beautiful in themselves.” He laughed 
good-humouredly at the notion that his 
love of flowers was given all to these rare 
and curious exotics. 

Mr. Chamberlain as the husbandman 
of an old English garden, the lover of 
herbaceous borders and arbours trellised 
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with clambering roses, is not, however, so 
startling a picture as Mr. Chamberlain the 
generous enemy, the loyal colleague, the 
champion of the regimental officer, the de- 
fender of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and the frank, clean-hearted, open-handed 
electioneerer. Yet in this light I can paint 
him in my picture, and such he is known 
to be by all his friends ; for, as I have 
said, Mr. Chamberlain discusses the 
whole field of politics with an openness, a 
frankness and a delightful ingenuousness 
which would confound his enemies could 
they but sit at the same luncheon table. 

On one occasion I mentioned to him 
that Mr. Winston Churchill had _pro- 
phesied a sweeping victory for Free 
Trade. He smiled. “It may be,” he 
answered ; “but I have not yet begun to 
prophesy.” 

I asked him who would lead the 
Liberals in the event of a Unionist 
defeat. 

“T don’t know,” he answered grimly ; 
‘but I know very well who ought to lead 
them.” 

“Who?” 

“Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
Who else has done the work? Who else 
has borne the brunt of the fighting? I 
don’t like his views, but I respect the 
man. He has fought, on the whole, openly 
and frankly for Little Englandism, I can 
understand his methods.” 

Then he added—and I present this 
sentiment to the gossips who prophesy 
for Mr. Chamberlain the leadership of the 
Liberal Imperialist Party—‘‘ But I can’t 
understand, and I don’t like, the methods 
of the Liberal Imperialists.” 

The man Mr. Chamberlain hits hardest 
at in his speeches, the man whom he 
appears to take a savage pleasure in 
beating to his knees, is very often the 
man for whom he has a respect and 
perhaps even a personal regard. He is, 
for instance, the warm friend of that most 
noble and gracious Liberal, Mr. John 
Morley ; and yet he has attacked the 
Morley gospel pitilessly and even cruelly, 
while he has said very little about the 
newer gospel of Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey,—for which he has a pro- 
found contempt. He understands the 
aspect of what is called Little Englandism 
thoroughly and sincerely: he knows the 
point of view, sees the sympathy of the 
thesis, even appreciates some of its nobler 
motives ; but he regards it as bad policy, 
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as suicidal to 
the interests of 
Englishmen, 
and as dan- 
gerous to the 
peace of the 
world. In 
Liberal Im- 
perialism he 
sees nothing 
but a political 
move, a rather 
clumsy move, 
and certainly 
one which is 
not very 
honourable. 
One of the 
most _ persist- 
ent, as it is one 
of the most 
malignant, 
rumours which 
have attached 
themselves to 
Mr. Chamber- 
lainis that base 
and unworthy 
tarradiddle 
which presents 
him to the 
worldasa 
conspirator 
against his 
colleagues, 
and _particu- 
larly as a 
green-eyed 
traitor to Mr. 
Arthur Bal- 
four. Myr: 
Balfour, says 
the journal- 








He is per- 
fectly frank 
about the 
difference in 
temperament 
between Mr. 
Balfour and 
himself, and, 
moreover, Mr. 
Balfour knows 
perfectly well 
what this 
Opinion is: 
how else could 
they have 
pulled to- 
gether so suc- 
cessfully all 
these stormy 
years? Mr. 
Balfour is a 
strong man, in 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s opinion, 
who ap- 
proaches all 
questions with 
caution and in 
a perfectly 
justifiable 
philosophical 
spirit. He 
himself goes 
a directer 
route, straight 
to the point, 
as behoves a 
man of quick 
perceptions 
and _astonish- 
ing grasp of 
intricacies. 
But there is 








istic gossip of 
the Lobby, is 
a weak man, 
and Mr. Chamberlain is a strong man. 

I would that these gentlemen could 
get their eyes a little nearer to the heart 
of things than the keyhole, and their ears 
a little nearer to the truth of things than 
the backstairs. Mr. Chamberlain is not 
jealous of Mr. Balfour, and he makes a 
mock of those stupid people who regard 
the Prime Minister as a weak man. 

“A weak man!” he once exclaimed to 
me. “Who but the strongest of men 
could have got the Education Bill through 
the House of Commons ?” 


Photo by F. & R. Speaight, 





Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain. 


no divergence 
of opinion, no 
antagonism of 
purpose, no clashing of personality. They 
are two men approaching a definite end 
by different routes, each conversant with 
the other’s methods, and both united in 
the bonds of a common respect and 
affection. The State could hardly be 
better served than by these two great 
leaders, the one acting as a spur to the 
other, and he in his turn acting as a check 
on his companion. ‘They represent in an 
excellent degree the two minds which have 
combined to make England great,—the 
philosophical and the cautious mind, and 
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the bold and adventuring mind. Between 
them is no enmity. 

During the past few weeks an effort has 
been made to represent Mr. Chamberlain 
as the martyr of the War Office, and as 
the rebellious colleague who over the 
report of the War Commission rubs 
savage hands and says, “I told you so.” 
This is a false picture. Mr. Chamberlain 
lays no claim at all to having foreseen the 
course of the war with clearer eyes than 
his colleagues, and he does not attempt 
to escape from what is described as the 
Government’s unpreparedness for the war. 
To have mustered a bigger army, and at 
an earlier date, would have been a most 
dangerous policy. Mr. Chamberlain's 
attitude on this matter is clear and dis- 
tinct. There would have been strong 
party opposition and angry debates, in 
which the Government would have been 
furiously accused of aggressive intentions. 
The Boers would have accepted this view, 
and would have found in it reason and 
justification for taking the offensive. As 
long as there was the faintest hope of 
a peaceful settlement it would have been 
wrong to give any excuse to the Boers to 
begin the struggle. 

It might have been different if the 
political parties had been agreed on the 
policy to be pursued. In such a case 
the Boers might have felt that it was too 
hazardous to affront the might of a united 
people. But this was not the case. It 
is said that when matters became critical, 
months before actual hostilities began, 
the leaders of the Opposition were ap- 
proached with the hope of arranging 
common action outside the lines of 
ordinary party conflict. The offer was 
declined, and the Government were given 
to understand that they must act on their 
own responsibility and without any assured 
help from their political opponents. 

In such circumstances open preparation 
and public discussion would certainly 
have precipitated a conflict that we now 
know to have been inevitable, but one 
which the Government were anxious, to 
the very last, to avoid if that could be 
done without the sacrifice of national 
honour and interests. 

Then, in spite of all conflicting reports 
to the contrary, the Government did not 


receive the best advice from military 
experts, One famous general gave it as 
his opinion that the war would be over 
advisers as 


in six weeks! With such 
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these can the Government be blamed, 
justifiably blamed, for their caution and 
their “ unpreparedness ” ? 

On the subject of the Army, I should 
like to quote, for the comfort of that body 
of Englishmen who since the war have 
been exposed to every kind of mockery 
and insult from the vulgar Press, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s opinion of the British 
officer. I was once sitting with others 
in the company of Mr. Chamberlain when 
the subject of conversation was a com- 
parison between the Naval and the Army 
officer. He remarked that the Army suf- 
fered from what soldiers call “ gangs,” 
and said that in the Navy one never heard 
of the “Channel Gang,” or the “ Medi- 
terranean Gang,” or the “China Gang.” 
Then some one suggested that the Naval 
officer was caught before he had time to 
reach the “ swagger stage ” of youth—was 
a sailor before he was a man. At the 
mention of the word “swagger” Mr. 
Chamberlain interrupted. 

**T don’t believe that charge of swagger,” 
he said. ‘There are, of course, indi- 
vidual cases, here and there, but it is not 
true of the regimental officer generally. 
I have seen them, in Africa and in Egypt, 
these young men, working hard from 
morning to night, taking a consuming 
interest in their work, learning the lan- 
guage of the country, and showing, quite 
evidently, that they are in deadly earnest. 
They are excellent servants of the State, 
and do their duty in a fine spirit.” 

And now for Mr. Chamberlain as an 
electioneerer. Is he the crafty, subtle, 
“ Empire-crabbing” plotter of a too Liberal 
imagination ? 

Mr. Balfour has suffered from the 
caricaturist who has literally hypnotised 
the British public, by means of the 
familiar picture of weary head and aim- 
less tired legs, into the belief that the 
Prime Minister is a weak man. Mr. 
Chamberlain has also suffered from the 
caricaturist who has presented him to 
mankind as a veritable lean and hungry 
Cassius, with bitter acrimonious lips, fierce 
petulant eyes, and a chin sharp enough 
and angry enough to stab his own familiar 
friend to the heart. Even Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s admirers among the public regard 
him as one of those “ sleek-headed men” 
whom Cesar characterises ‘ dangerous.” 
But the picture is false. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in the first place, 
is not a thin man. For his height, he 
























is substantially clothed with mortal flesh, 
and has features which correspond with 
his bulk. ‘The nose is broad and strong, 
even solid, denoting strength and power 
rather than eagerness and activity. The 
lips are markedly full, a little bitter per- 
haps, not, however, vengefully acrid ; they 
suggest the repose and quiet of a cynic, 
but they break easily and frequently into 
honest smiles. The chin is broad and 
strong, full of alertness, but steady and 
restrained. ‘The eyes, which are the most 
notable features in his face, are grey and 
shrewd and kindly, with dark lashes 
shading them, the upper lid drawn tight 
across, the lower bagged and _ infinitely 
lined. ‘They are rather tired eyes, and 
only when the laughter comes into them 
do they reveal the mind’s agility. His 
complexion is bronzed, with beneath it 
that tint of greyness which is so strong 
and dominant in the face of the Bishop 
of London, and in almost all hard workers, 
He is a small man, of unobtrusive build, 
with a quiet manner, a dry voice, a swift 
smile, a quick glance. ‘The face is charm- 
ing, in some respects beautiful; but the 
power of the man, the strength and great- 
ness of the mind, is seen chiefly in the 
poise of the head. This carriage of the 
head is remarkable. It is a stoop, but 
the stoop of an enimal about to spring ; 
it suggests watchfulness, tense energy, 
alertness of an almost inhuman character, 
but, by the same token, perfectly quiet 
and secure alertness. It is the kind of 
head which one cannot imagine thrown 
back either in righteous indignation or 
in justifiable pride. It is essentially a 
watcher’s head, the head of a man never 
carried away by gusts of emotion, always 
intent upon something ahead, the present 
steadily seen in the recesses of a quiescent 
mind. As one walks side by side with 
Mr. Chamberlain his head seems to be 
just a little in advance of one, stooping, 
but with the eyes looking steadily forward. 
He walks quickly, with a spring, enjoying 
the exercise in which he is popularly 
supposed never to indulge. His limbs 
move easily and freely, the whole body 
active and glad ; it is only the head which 
suggests absolute strength and intellectual 
security, 

Such a man is not a plotter. General 
Viljoen told me on one occasion that he 
would sooner deal with Mr. Chamberlain 
than with any man in England. Such is the 
Impression he makes upon all those with 
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whom he comes in contact. This per- 
turbation about Free Trade is merely a 
matter of focus, not of hocus pocus. His 
opponents are arguing from ‘To-day; he 
from ‘To-morrow. All the pother about 
Board of ‘Trade returns is on their side, 
and they have recourse to tables of quin- 
quennial and decennial periods of trade, 
to diagrams of commerce suggesting the 
mountain ranges on popular atlases, in 
order to prove that Britain has never been 
so prosperous and Mr. Chamberlain never 
been so wrong. But Mr. Chamberlain, with 
that stooping head of his, is looking be- 
yond to-day into the difficult world of 
to-morrow. He is not arguing from the 
day-book of the factory or the journal of 
the counting-house, but from the move- 
ment and trend of the world’s activities 
which are fast shaping new eras for man- 
kind. He is accused of “crabbing” the 
Empire because he has lifted the veil. 
He is accused of being reactionary 
because he has looked ahead. He 
has, in a word, produced the phe- 
nomenon in this generation of an Idea 
which is a preparation for the future. 
You can almost hear the brain of England 
humming as it tries to think out this new 
thing. 

If he were a plotter, why did he bring 
forward a new fiscal proposal in a period 
of commercial prosperity? He might 
have waited for the cycle of bad trade 
which is surely coming, and in a state of 
national panic rushed through a new 
tariff. But he has been frank and honest 
in this matter, and in the midst of plenty 
has called out for preparedness and action 
to meet the possible lean years. He may 
be wrong: none of us knows yet the full 
nature of his proposals, the country has 
given him no mandate to present it with 
a policy, and there are still a hundred 
considerations of detail to be weighed and 
reflected upon; but to say that he has 
sprung this thing upon the nation, to say 
that he has acted for a coup de main in 
his Party, is to say what is grotesquely 
false and what is manifestly unfair. 

Mr. Chamberlain will give the working- 
man no diagrams in his speeches, and 
will formulate no plan this autumn, as the 
papers have asserted. He will approach 
the working-man, not as a professor, not 
as an expert—‘‘ one who knows nothing 
else ”—but as the working-man likes to 
be approached. He will give him a prin- 
ciple. Broadly, the position he maintains 
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is this: England alone cannot compete 
with a hostile world; England as the 
centre of a co-operating Empire will 
renew her youth, take on a new life, and 
grow to greater power and honour. ‘The 
Colonies have forced the idea upon him, 
have thrust the work of unifying the 
Empire into his hands ; whatever happens, 
he will fight for this ideal, either as a 
whole or in detail—that is to say, either 
an immediate system or a gradual system 
of preferential tariffs; and he is certain 
of ultimate victory. His belief in the 
sagacity of the constituencies, when they 
are appealed to on a high question, is 
firm and strong. When Lord Salisbury 
shook his head over the last General 
Election, Mr. Chamberlain assured him 
of victory, and prophesied, within a few 


figures, the increase in the Unionist 
majority. He has no distrust of the 
people. 


” 


“Constituencies,” he once told me, 
‘are selfish at by-elections, and unselfish 
at general elections. Mr. Gladstone 
triumphed when he appealed to the un- 
selfishness of the people on any great 
and noble idea ; he failed when he offered 
to do away with the Income Tax.” 

Shall we say when the crisis comes, as 
Matthew Arnold said sixteen years ago, 
that “the man with a future is Chamber- 
lain”? He enters upon the campaign in 
wonderful health, with quiet assurance of 
ultimate victory, with a certain knowledge 
of the ideal for which he is striving, and 
most firmly convinced of its righteousness. 
He is amused by, and perhaps a little sorry 
for, the timorousness of certain Unionists 
who have long affirmed their faith in the 
principle of preferential tariffs, and are now 
frightened and alarmed by the details 
as unfolded in the tables and diagrams 
of the Free Traders. He is, however, 
no lover of big majorities, and desires 
above all things a Party compact of 
brave and hard-headed men, ready to 
work steadfastly for the unity of the 
Empire in the face of obstruction and 
vilification of the sternest kind. He 
himself is quite fearless, and quite ready 
to wait for the triumph of his idea. 

*“Do you feel all this personal abuse 
and calumny?” I asked him, in his 
garden. 

He smiled. ‘Well, one would rather 
have it otherwise, perhaps,” he replied ; 
“but, since it is there, well- 1” He 
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shrugged his shoulders, and the next 
moment was showing me a new vista in 
his garden. 

He has respect for criticism, and reads 
at least one of the Opposition journals, 
but he has ceased to read the Daily 
News because it is “merely abusive.” 
His friends criticise his scheme freely, he 
reads any serious and worthy criticism 
from his opponents, but he has ceased to 
take the smallest note of any personal 
abuse or merely vulgar slander. 

When he is not studying his garden, or 
smoking a contemplative cigar in the long 
glass corridor upon which the numerous 
hothouses open, this man of energy and 
action likes to sit quietly in his library 
with a French novelist in his hand, 
particularly Dumas, or our own English 
Stanley Weyman, quite unmoved by the 
storm about his ears, and wholly rewarded 
for his labours by the aroma of a peaceful 
cigar. 

No quieter man enjoys liberty under 
the beneficent reign of King Edward VII. 
than His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Let the reader at least 
disabuse his mind of the theory that this 
great fighter is a man in a hurry, a furious 
driver of new ideas, a panting smith “in 
the quick forge’ and working-house of 
thought.” Mr. Chamberlain, however 
great his faults, is not “pushful.” Like 
a good Anglo-Saxon he rejoices in hard 
work, like a man of genius his brain is 
ever teeming with ideas; but his nature 
is gentle, his disposition is placid, and he 
never lets haste topple over the heels. of 
discretion in the despatch of mortal thing. 
One would obtain, perhaps, the best testi- 
mony to the lovableness of his character 
from the Colonial Office, where this furi- 
ously abused statesman is held in the 
highest honour and served with a personal 
affection. 

Strong is he, but with a strength that 
makes—outside the narrow walls of our 
national babble-shop-—for admiration and 
affection. A great Minister, a punishing 
debater, a shrewd politician ; but above 
all things, to those who enjoy his friend- 
ship, a loyal and kind-hearted Englishman 
who loves chat, the company of pleasant 
people, and the peace of his garden. 

Justum et tenacem— 





No rabble clamorous for the wrong, 
No tyrant’s brow, whose frown may kill, 
Can shake the strength that makes him strong, 




















JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN; THE ORATOR 
AND DEBATER. 


BY SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES. 


HE word “orator” is somewhat 
loosely applied in the present 
day, and just as a man who 

tumbles off an omnibus is called the 
“hero” of the incident, so any man who 
addresses a gathering of his fellow- 
countrymen is dubbed the “orator” of 
the occasion. Strictly speaking there are 
now no orators in Parliament. ‘The late 
Duke of Argyll was the last of the great 
succession, the last who had the courage 
to fling away self-consciousness, to indulge 
in the attitudes, the gesticulations, the 
ornate, resounding periods, sometimes not 
far removed from bombast, which are the 
necessary methods of real Parliamentary 
oratory. Mr. Chamberlain’s style is the 
extreme of an antithesis from all this. 
Only the other day he dismissed some 
rather high-flown utterances of an oppo- 
nent with the scornful remark, ‘‘that is 
poetry” ; and even more recently he met 
some subtle and ingenious suggestions 
from Lord Hugh Cecil with the charac- 
teristic comment, “ whatever that may be 
it is not business.” Both as a speaker 
and a statesman Mr. Chamberlain stands 
for business rather than for poetry. In- 
deed, the main merits of his style as a 
speaker may be described in this way— 
you can hear exactly what he says, and 
you know exactly what he means. Only 
those who are without experience in 
listening to public men will regard those 
merits as humble, or will think it a slight 
boon to be released from the pestilent 
involutions, and maddening parentheses, 
saving clauses and digressions, or the 
eternal “hum and haw,” which too often 
disfigure front-bench harangues. If I 
were asked to sum up in a phrase the 
quality of Mr. Chamberlain’s public speak- 
ing, I would say that it is effective rather 
than eloquent,—and who does not know 
instances of men being remarkably elo- 
quent but singularly ineffective ? 

Just as Mr. Chamberlain’s main merit 
as a speaker can easily be detected, so it 
Is not difficult to point out the leading 
characteristic of his debating method. It 
is this—he always attacks the other side. 
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Few men in our time have been more 
often or more strenuously assailed than 
he has. His temperament, his position, 
his policy, his career have made attack 
inevitable ; and I need not say that I am 
not concerned here with the rights and 
wrongs of these controversies. But in 
spite of these constant assaults the 
Colonial Secretary has hardly ever troubled 
to make a sustained or elaborate defence. 
He may spare a few words at the be- 
ginning of a speech for some such purpose, 
but before he has been up ten minutes 
he flings away the tame methods of mere 
reply, he heads a raid, and carries war 
into the enemy’s camp. ‘This suits his 
fighting instinct. He seems to say “ you 
may think what you like about me—and 
I am going to say exactly what I think 
about you.” He is not concerned with 
warding off the blows aimed at him so 
long as he can hit the other man. 

Not long ago I noticed a reference to 
Mr. Chamberlain as “the giant reclining 
on the ‘Treasury Bench.” There is 
nothing of the giant about the Colonial 
Secretary. Such a description would 
apply to Lord Salisbury during his later 
years in the House of Lords, his notable 
head and his stooping ponderous figure 
giving the impression of massive reserved 
force. Mr. Chamberlain suggests rather 
the trained gladiator, agile and fit, full 
of lithe activity, ready, wary and vigilant. 
He is in his sixty-eighth year, he has been 
in the House for considerably more than 
a quarter of a century, three-and-twenty 
years have passed since he first entered 
a Cabinet, and yet no one thinks of him 
asa veteran. His hair is as plentiful as 
ever, and is only slightly touched with 
grey—nor would his most relentless critic 
suggest that the usual signs of age have 
been concealed by artificial means. He 
avoids all forms of exercise that can be 
avoided, but time has not interfered with 
the outline of what that learned physician 
Sir John Banks has called “the frock- 
coat figure.” He always appears to be 
entirely self-confident, nor can one 
imagine him being haunted by doubt, 
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whether philosophic or any other sort. 
The mild benignity of the open mind 
does not appeal to Mr. Chamberlain, for 
though he may change his opinions he 
always has opinions, definite, clear-cut 
and decided. 

It is this trait ot self-confidence, this 
quality of knowing just what he is aiming 
at, that recommends the Colonial Secretary 
to the man in the street. ‘That rough-and- 
ready critic, who honours his favourites 
with nicknames, says of Mr. Chamberlain, 
with admiring familiarity, ‘“ Joe knows 
something,” or, “Joe has something up 
his sleeve ”—and as a rule these tributes 
are deserved. Mr. Andrew Lang—or per- 
haps it was some one else—has described 
a Ruskin of humble life who used to 
silence his adversaries by saying, “ lm 
not a-arguin’ with you, I’m a-tellin’ of 
you,” and there is something of this sort 


about Mr. Chamberlain’s controversial 
method. A delightful passage in Mr. 


John Morley’s essay on Macaulay de- 
scribes what I mean in a style that I 
cannot pretend to equal :— 


He seeks Truth, not as she should be 
sought, devoutly, tentatively, and with 
the air of one touching the hem of 
a sacred garment, but clutching her 
by the hair of her head and dragging 
her after him in a kind of boisterous 
triumph, a prisoner of war and not a 
goddess. 


Those who know the House of Commons 
will readily admit that the devout, tenta- 
tive worshipper of Truth would have a 
poor chance there when pitted against 
one who can achieve a boisterous triumph. 
This suggests no reflection upon Mr. 
Chamberlain ; for many a man there, who 
is opposed to the Colonial Secretary, is 
profoundly thankful that the right honour- 
able gentleman never afflicts the House 
with musing meditations from the academic 
cloister. Business may not be the highest 
form of occupation for the human intellect, 
but, after all, it should not be entirely 
ignored in an assembly which meets for 
the transaction of business. 

I do not suppose that Mr. Chamberlain 
has ever really thrilled an audience by 
nobility of thought or stateliness of diction, 
but he never bores his hearers, and never 
drives them away to dinner, as was the 
case with that truly great man Edmund 
Burke. In his own sphere he is at 
present inimitable, and he has the good 
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sense to keep within that sphere, with the 
result that he is now recognised as the 
keenest debater in the House of Commons. 
Not the least important factor in gaining 
such a position is that a man know the 
House —its tastes, prejudices, and foibles. 
Mr. Chamberlain knows his House 
thoroughly : he knows exactly what will 
“take,” and how to put a case, or to 
make a point, in a way that will tell. I 
have always held that as a debater he was 
at his best in 1893, when he sat on the 
third bench below the gangway on the 
Ministerial side, varying his attacks on 
the Government near him by flinging 
scornful references across at the Irish 
Nationalists. In those days he introduced 
into debate a method not unlike that of 
the police who lay traps for reckless 
motorists. He would attribute in quite 
an unconcerned manner some statement 
to an Irish Nationalist, and nine times 
out of ten there would be a shout of 
“No, no.” ‘Then Mr. Chamberlain would 
remark, with evident satisfaction, ‘‘ Ah! I 
have fortified myself against that inter- 
ruption,” and he would produce a little 
newspaper-cutting from his pocket, and 
prove his case. In this way a point of 
small importance was driven home with 
tenfold force and effect. 

This leads me to another characteristic 
of Mr. Chamberlain as a debater, and 
that is his careful preparation. ‘There 
are young men who think it would be 
a fine thing to rise in the House of 
Commons and demolish an opponent 
“right off,” as they say. Perhaps it 
would, but that is not how the thing is 
done. Successful speaking there does 
not as a rule consist of ‘profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art,” and there are 
some who say that a Parliamentary 
impromptu is a plant of slow growth, 
just as those who are even more unkind 
declare that the Parliamentary joke is no 
laughing matter. However that may be, 
it is certain that Mr. Chamberlain by no 
means disdains the assistance of notes. 
He jots them down while a debate is 
going on, he lays them on the box when 
he rises, and during his speech he 
repeatedly bends down, bringing his face 
close to the paper, to remind himself of 
the next point. When he straightens 
himself after this momentary examination 
of his notes one can see at a glance if 
he feels that he is going to make a hit. 
He adjusts his eyeglass, he regards his 
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victim with a grim smile, and then, having 
fired his shot, he turns to his friends as if 
saying, “ I think I had him there.” ‘Then 
come the cheers and laughter from his 
side, and the answering—or perhaps I 
may call them ‘“ countervailing ”—cheers 
from the other. ‘There is always plenty 
of laughter when Mr. Chamberlain is 
making a fighting speech. He is not, 
and he makes no pretence of being, 
a humourist. He has none of that rich, 
genial humour which is one of the most 
precious endowments that a man can 
have. But again and again he turns the 
laugh of defiance and of scorn against 
his opponent. He rouses controversial 
merriment, 

During the last half-dozen years, of 
course, Mr. Chamberlain has had to make 
many speeches not of a fighting character. 
He has had to explain complicated 
problems and to recommend intricate 
policies. Herehisclearness of arrangement, 
of thought and of language, has more than 
once been conspicuously exemplified. As 
a rule a front-bench “explanation” in the 
House induces the unfortunate listener 
to ask in despair, ‘Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge?” But Mr. Chamberlain’s 
explanations do really explain. At the 
same time, admirable though this gift is, 
it is probable that nearly every one prefers 
the Colonial Secretary fighting. When 
he is trying to infuse a strain of sweet 
reasonableness into his style the result is 
not always happy. A _ hostile listener 
might even suspect that at such times Mr. 
Chamberlain does not mean all that he 
says ; whereas when he is denouncing his 
opponents, goring and tossing those who 
do not share his views, there is never any 
doubt about his sincerity. It may be that 
this preference for a slashing attack rather 
than an explanatory discourse is to be 
accounted for by the fact that members in 
the House are quite human. Dr. Johnson 
was perfectly right when hé said :— 


Were Socrates and Charles XII. of 
Sweden both present in any company, 
and Socrates to say, “ Follow me, and 
hear a lecture in philosophy,” and 
Charles, laying his hand on his sword, 
to say, “ Follow me, and dethrone the 
Czar,” a man would be ashamed to 
follow Socrates. 


And so, if I may put it bluntly, the 
House of Commons to-day much prefers 





a row to all the charms of divine 
philosophy. 

What I have tried to set forth here are 
the impressions formed after seeing, and 
indeed studying, Mr. Chamberlain as a 
public man for some years. It is possible, 
however, to watch a man closely in his 
public career, to become familiar with 
his methods of speech and of action, and 
even with his mental processes, without 
ever really knowing the man. One who 
has known the Colonial Secretary inti- 
mately for many years assured me recently 
that the right hon. gentleman is a most 
emotional man! If that be so, he has 
kept his emotion well under control in 
public. On one occasion only have I seen 
any symptom of the softer emotions in Mr. 
Chamberlain. I forget the date, but it 
can easily be established, as it was the day 
on which Mr. Austen Chamberlain made 
his maiden speech in the House. Later 
in the sitting Mr. Gladstone spoke, and 
when he began a reference to the speech 
by the member for East Worcestershire 
I saw Mr. Chamberlain’s face harden as 
he sat up, apparently expecting hostile 
criticism, if not an attack. It was, how- 
ever, a fine trait in both Gladstone and 
Disraeli that they delighted in encouraging 
young men in the House; and the old 
Prime Minister turned with one of his 
stately bows to Mr. Chamberlain, his 
most formidable antagonist at that time, 
and said it was a speech which might well 
bring pride to a father’s heart. Of course 
I cannot tell what was in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s mind, or what he was expecting, 
but a deep flush of pleasurable emotion, 
and possibly of surprise, coloured his face 
as he bowed deeply in response, and for 
once there was something like moisture 
in his eyes. 

That incident, however, is quite excep- 
tional—nay, so far as my memory will 
serve me, it is unique. Looking back 
over the years during which I have watched 
him on both sides of the House, Mr. 
Chamberlain stands out as the central 
figure in passionate scenes—cool, self- 
confident, full of cutting taunts and bitter 
ridicule, returning blow for blow, while 
excited supporters roar with delight and 
the other side roar back again. Opinions 
must, of course, differ about such a man, 
but this fact cannot be disputed: Mr. 
Chamberlain fills the House better than 
any other man when it is known he has 
taken the gloves off. 


Over the furrows. 


AUTUMN NEAR LONDON. 


BY WILLIAM 


OUCHED by the outstretched 
finger of winter, the branched har- 
bingers of summer that bourgeoned 

forth amidst the glories of the April 
skies are lying on the bosom whence 
they came; transmuted by the subtle 
alchemy of time into red and orange, 
purple and gold, they flash and gleam 
in the autumn sunlight in their last 
triumph of gorgeousness. Some will 
whirl on high again, in fantastic dances 
to the grand organ tones of autumnal 
winds, ere they sink into the dark under- 
world of the unknown, as links in the 
endless chain of birth and decay ; others 
will linger awhile, and rustle dry and 
sere above the wreck and ruin of their 
kind, like ghosts of departed years that 
bring the still grey thoughts to meet the 
still grey skies. 

And about the land all the mellow 
significance of autumn lies ; the tempered 
warmth of the sun is felt in the golden 
mist that envelopes the morning and 
hazes the distances at noon. 


HYDE. 


This influence touches the tenor of all 
our thoughts, and it will track us on the 
winding river bank, where the mirrored 
air bears the floating leaf dropped from 
the tall shimmering poplar or sappy 
willow ; or into old gardens and orchards 
where the burden of the year has fallen 
about the paths, where the waiting silence 
of the still autumn days is broken by 
the redbreast’s trill; or perhaps where the 
long lines of interlaced hop vines tangle 
in bitter fragrance near red Kentish 
roofs and brown shadowy barns, while 
the thresher hums and moans beside the 
door. 

On the uplands and heaths of Kent 
and Surrey the clear golden light mellows 
everything: the bronze buds of the gorse 
shrouded with weavings of webbed 
gossamers powdered with dew, the quiet 
furrows on the farm-lands, the over- 
lapping ridges of down, and the grey 
Essex marshes: even the still greyer 
London streets get some share of this 
when the fringe of Autumn’s robe touches 
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them as it passes, before fog and smoke 
wreathe their fantasies about the lamp-lit 
streets, 

In the “dusty purlieus of the law,” 
and akin to its surroundings, one sees 
an unfortunate smoke-dried leaf fluttering 
about forlorn and sere, or lying on the 
ground ere it is trodden into oblivion 
by the beat of hurrying feet echoing and 
murmuring around, 

One may wander in the sunny light 
of a golden afternoon along the hillsides 
overlooking the estuary of the Thames, 
where the autumn mists which weave 


their spells about the great city are bred. 


and born. 

The wide, open landscape, with its soft 
misty distances, induces an_ indefinable 
sadness, and infects one with the reposeful 
dreaminess of a lotus eater. One finds 
solitary by-paths on the wooded hills ; and 
across the brown stubble fields in the 
corn-lands one sees the silvery gleam of 
a chalk quarry cut in the slope of a hill 
crowned with brown and orange copses. 

Beneath are the broad marsh-lands 
and deltas of the river, with their muddy 
creeks and narrow wandering — roads 
leading to nowhere, rutted, grass-grown, 
and fringed by pollard willows ; low red- 
tiled houses surrounded by little gardens 
and wooden palings are singularly like 
those in Rembrandt’s etchings ; there are 
little wooden bridges spanning weedy 
dykes, and here and there a few tall 
elms, whose characteristic groups will 
haunt one’s memory for years; beyond 
is the broad shining channel of the 
Thames, winding away in sweeping curves 
to the horizon and the gateway of the 
sea, 

This lonely mist-haunted marsh-land is 
on one side within the scent of seaweed, 
and on the other fades away to that 
dull thickening opacity of the atmosphere 
where the smoke of the great city hangs 
over the land like a brooding shadow. 
And it is here that the fantastic phantoms 
of vapour gather together, ere they are 
borne on the east wind to join the smoke 
wraiths among the grimy roofs of London. 

Just a little above these half-forgotten 
deltas, and amongst the furrowed fields, 
is a little Norman church, resting in 
its low mossy-walled graveyard upon a 
solitary promontory, its square grey tower 
standing up to the sky with a few wind- 
bent trees, above the half-effaced grave- 
stones and pathetic little unnamed grassy 
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heaps. The very spirit of the marsh- 
land gathers about it, with an atmosphere 
of intense solitariness; faint wafts of 
wind sigh as they pass over the graves, 
and stir and whisper among the reddening 
leaves of the trees. 

One connects it in some curious way 
with lonely sea beaches and uninhabited 
islands in distant oceans: perhaps this 
is suggested by the great historic river 
below ; brooding memories come quickly 
as one looks out to the gleaming tide, 
winding on in the sleeping marsh-land 
from the sombre cloud in the west. Red- 
sailed barges, full-rigged _ sailing-ships, 
ocean steamers come and go on this 
stream of commerce: some passing away 
never to return, for their shattered timbers 
will strew a coral reef ; some passing on 
to vanish in that smoke-cloud, underlying 
which is that vast tangle of man’s schemes, 
dreams, triumphs and failures. 

Sometimes, when an autumn afternoon 
in its golden mood has kept one wander- 
ing about these quiet hillsides till evening 
is coming on, it will suddenly as it ends 
produce an astonishing tour-de-force, and 
with a slight touch of frost transform 
the wide grey marshes into a wonderland 
as strange as those in Eastern fairy-tales. 
While the setting sun is sinking low down 
in an ocean of bronze and copper coloured 
vapour in the west, and touching with 
hues of amber and faint green the waves 
of cirrus cloud high up in the east, the 
marshy plain beneath suddenly, almost 
instantly, assumes a delicate veil of 
mist, and then begins a strange inter- 
weaving dance of vaporous  spectres ; 
the land seems to be dissolving as they 
spring up and gather in. groups and 
patches above the earth. Without rising 
high, they mingle with the details of the 
ground, and move in long winding wraiths, 
coiling, twisting, waving and bubbling up 
in sinuous convolutions, becoming irides- 
cent when catching the light reflected 
from the eastern sky and gleaming like 
flakes of mother-of-pearl. 

A refracted ray of pure crimson light 
will slip from the sun through the curtain 
of. London smoke, and splash the moving 
sea of vapour with streaks of rose, and for 
an instant cast a line of pearly shadows 
from the elm trees across it, which vanishes 
in the grey of coming night in the east. 

And the river winds through the mist 
in a broad, solemn streak of blue-grey, 
in which, as the darkness comes on, points 
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of red, green and yellow light appear, and 
trickle down into the stream from the 
moving ships, weaving into it their glitter- 
ing lines of colour, ere the whole scene 
is fused into a space of pale blue vapour, 
covering both land and water in a mys- 
terious oblivion. ‘These emanations from 
the marsh, made visible by a drop in the 
temperature, are the unsmirched ingredi- 
ents of the celebrated London fog, but 
“Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,’ which happens when these 
pearly fleeces are allied with smoke and 
soot. And in the gas-lit streets at night, 
as one gropes one’s way, a phantom among 
phantoms, with smarting eyes, a vision will 
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in the tender hues of lavender and pale 
straw ; and the purple brown earth beneath 
contrasts with the grey-green of the root 
crops ; one sees a few sheep penned in 
by hurdles, here and there indistinctly 
catching on their fleeces grey lights from 
the sky, which harmonise with the sombre 
tones of a hedge in the background and 
its heap of drifted leaves. 

A vague, solitary figure stands out in 
a wide space of tilled land, and has the 
indescribable stoop to earth that years 
of labour bring, bending over the stroke 
of the hoe that goes again and again 
along the furrows, until the frost comes 
and holds the weeds and the growing 





The edge of a pine wood. 


arise of a calm solemn sky, holding the 
round autumn moon, rising above a wide 
stretch of misty marsh-lands, bounded by 
soft grey hills, fading away into the dis- 
tance ; and of a dark, solitary old church 
tower with a cluster of bare trees about 
it standing up above some little shadowy 
heaps which catch on their grass blades 
touches of silvery light, while the wind 
brings up from the river a dreary melan- 
choly moaning from the syrens on the 
vessels passing on—the only sound that 
breaks the stilliness of the autumn night. 
On the farm-lands perhaps no days are 
so curiously quiet as those which come 
in the pause before the winter winds 
begin to beat and blow. ‘The grey skies 
are of tempered light with dappled clouds 


crop in abeyance till the spring ; and the 
bent, labour-worn figure steals away into 
the sleep of winter and its other needs. 

But it is not only in these ordered ways 
of seed and need that the influence of 
the season comes: the wild and the un- 
tamed, the woodland and the heath are 
stranger in their mood and deeper in 
their passion when, in lurid lines of 
crimson splashed with murky glories, the 
autumn sun sinks below the ridges of 
heather and pine in uncompromising 
savage grandeur. 

Not thirty miles from the grey city on 
the tide, on the plateaux and uplands of 
the North Downs, and bounded by parked 
estates and tamer agricultural land, are 
astonishing wildernesses, not of great 
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extent, and yet so wild that in them it is 
possible to imagine that one is in another 


land and another century than ours. 
Confusing and winding tracts, grass- 
grown and gorse-grown, lead through 


tangled brambles into a larger and wilder 
entanglement of beech and oak, yew, 
pine, fir and larch. 

And here from the opulence of summer 
autumn gathers together a silent festival 
of colour, which increases and wanes in 
a fortnight, and yet is the pageant of 
the year. 

Charcoal burners and real gypsies come 


Re) 


request for ‘the time.” ‘That question- 
able enigma was answered in the mun- 
dane way; but surely the time was 
autumn, and surely this figure was wild 
Autumn in the flesh, an incarnation of 
the woodland and the heath—hair a 
coiling mass of darkest shades shadow- 
ing a face that had the tawny splendour 
of the bramble in the autumn sun, and 
eyes that were lamps of dusky flame. 
There was something of scarlet and 
brown mingling in her dress, with a 


clinging yellow leaf here and there on 
Such a figure one would 


the shoulders. 





Dewdrops. 


here as to an oasis of their own and one 
entirely harmonious. By the side of the 
grass-covered tracts one may see at times 
low-ribbed tents of canvas, a few wheeled 
vehicles and shaggy ponies around the 
camp fire of these modern Ishmaelites ; 
touches of squalor and the tinselled 
barbaric are with them, though here 
they seem as natural to the place as the 
squirrels and the jays and other greater 
aversions of the gamekeeper. 

Once, as I brushed aside the gossamers 
Which were waving from hazel twigs in 
lines of glittering light across one of 
these tracts, I was suddenly aware of 
a figure standing in the path with a 





pass in an Italian cypress wood without 
much attention, but here it was startling 
through the very distinction of its type. 

It was explained partly by the scene 
beyond. In a clearing at the edge of 
filigreed masses of bracken, now changing 
through all the hues between green and 
gold, purple and clayey brown, was a 
gypsy camp, the blue smoke-wreaths 
half revealing and half concealing a group 
of shadowy figures about a fire under the 
shattered limbs of a blasted yew. 

Here one had suddenly come upon the 
Titianesque-barbaric ; the day was nearly 
spent, and the red glow of the sun beyond 
the purple-blue shades of the beech wood 
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gave a ruddy tinge to the yellow leaves, 
as its ray caught them falling in spiral 
gyrations around the camp. 

The path led on to the west, and before 
plunging again into the wooded deeps 
I turned to look back. ‘The scene had 
assumed somewhat the character of an 
allegory: an aged crone with whitened 
hair was pointing to the sun with a lean 
outstretched hand, while her other rested 
on the shoulder of the young gypsy ; and 
so here was Winter grasping Autumn, as 
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dropped in golden flakes about them. 
Beyond this it dipped once more into 
a little hollow on the verge of the open 
down, where a cluster of oak saplings 


had grown up close together in_ tall 
slender wavy columns, crossed by the 


delicate network of fringing branches 
and leafless twigs that held as in a 


mesh the burning west, a black-barred 
furnace glowing with incandescent deeps of 
fire, glowing deeper near the mysterious 
brown earth, and flaming with subtle grada- 





Autumn mists and London roofs. 


the grey filaments of the wild clematis 
grasp the bramble sprays that make the 
hedgerows gorgeous. 

Turning and twisting according to the 
nature of the ground, the path led on 
towards the sunset, now dipping into 
hollows which were almost in the shades 
of night, then threading its way amongst 
the boles of ancient beeches, whose low 
straggling branches touched the earth, 
coiling about their roots like broods of 
dusky serpents. And then it would rise 
again into a brighter glow of the sun, 
where a sea of orange and yellow foliage 
flowed around the tall beech stems and 


tions upwards to the higher branches, when 
it fringed again into a purple darkness. 

Then, in a deep silence, the mosaic 
of burning fires slowly waned. ‘That 
grave exile of Florence who has left us 
the imperishable record of his vision of 
the nether world, to impress human in- 
tellect and imagination for ever, could 
perhaps have gathered something from 
such a scene, though here it was no 
Southern cypress forest amid marble 
crags, but an English oak wood on a 
chalk down, and the lights of an English 
village gleamed from below as the path 
led down into the darkening valley. 
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PORLICK’S THEORY. 


BY MAYNE LINDSAY. 


said. 

Somebody laughed ; but the big 
man in the shabby tweeds was quite 
serious. He took a stride, and faced the 
company from the leopard’s skin before 
his study fire. He had a finger, as usual, 
between the leaves of a book, and the air 
about him shimmered with the blue haze 
of tobacco smoke. 

“Not one person in five hundred 
knows what it is to be truly in love,” he 
said. ‘Symonds is a good boy, and 
Miss Fairweather is a wholesome girl; 
but they are among the rank and file 
who don’t understand. ‘They haven’t the 
brains.” 

“What has love to do with brains ?” 
said the doctor from his corner. He had 
been hunting all day, and he ought to 
have been wallowing in a hot bath at 
home ; instead of which he was toasting 
damp leathers before Porlick’s hearth. 
Few people who knew the muscular 
philosopher intimately could pass his 
doorway ; and Hallowes had mended his 
broken arm three seasons back. 

“That which passes for love has less 
than nothing to do with ’em,” Porlick 
said. 

“Well, I agree to that, with reserva- 
tions. . . . But what is your definition ?” 

“* Psychical affinity ; and that’s as rare 
as blue roses. ‘The cleaving of soul to 
soul ; the infinite yearning that no bodily 
yearning can satisfy; the desire of the 
intellect beyond and above the heart. 
A flicker from the divine flame, to lead 
poor stumbling humans, hand in hand, to 
—heaven. What concern has the amorous 
billing-and-cooing of Symonds and Betty 
Fairweather with a supreme emotion ? 
lhey stand on a lower plane. Perfectly 
natural, of course ; absolutely human ; 
necessary for the populating of this globe 
and for mortal discipline ; but having at 
present no part in their spiritual evolution. 


“ | ’LL not congratulate them,” Porlick 








Later on they may find they are kindred 
souls, but if they do it will be sheer 
accident, by no means arising out of their 
existing love affair.” 

“Well, but if they are going to be 
happy—— ?” 

‘“What is happiness?” Porlick said ; 
and answered his own question. “ From 
their point of view it is the satisfac- 
tion of a definite desire. They will be 
happy as long as they have not the wit 
to see that there is something better, 
that can never, by the very nature of it, 
be satisfied. Why? Because Love, as I 
believe it, is an immortal thing, not to be 
encompassed in this little toddle across 
the years. And that unsatisfied, spurring, 
exalting Love, lashing a man’s spirit 
towards impossible ambitions, goes hungry 
all its life—here, and finds its reward 
outside an earthly control.” 

He stopped; and this time nobody 
laughed, though two out of the three men 
present fidgeted. 

Said the doctor: ‘Your high-and- 
mighty ideal lovers would find matrimony 
destructive to their aspirations, I fancy.” 

“They might be fine-tempered enough 
to withstand the perpetual temptation 
to life at the lower level,” Porlick said. 
**T would not be myself, I think. God 
forbid that I should marry the woman I 
may love.” 

“Oh!” Hailowes said dryly, refusing to 
be baulked in his quest. ‘‘ What about 
one’s duty to mankind ?” 

“TI put the good of the individual 
before that of the race,” Porlick said. 
“ The breed is not likely to fail ; and even 
the best men fall into the trap in moments 
of weakness. Oh yes, and they get 
comfort out of it, and a warm fireside, 
destructive to the humble pursuit of 
learning. ‘They do it in their unguarded 
youth, or when the flesh gets the upper 
hand, or when they are physically 
weakened. Haven’t you observed, 
Hallowes, how many men marry their 
sick nurses ?” 
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Hallowes lifted himself, with sundry 
grunts, out of his armchair. Porlick had 
laid down his book, and he caught a 
glimpse of the lettering on the little worn 
volume. 

“Once upon a time I too read Plato,” 
he said. ‘Now I am going home, 
being a degenerate, to my good wife. I 
may have to take a lowly place in the 
hereafter, but at least I can jog along 
happily in the present life. And I don’t 
want a divine discontent crooking its 
bony arm into mine. I prefer a school- 


room full of youngsters, and a_ bonny 
helpmeet, and a flavour of genial gossip 
across the walnuts.” 

“So does Symonds,” said Porlick ; and 
broke up at 


the party the doctor’s 
departure. 

After it had gone, its host went to the 
low latticed windows and drew down the 
blinds, and rang for his housekeeper to 
bring the lamps. It was an old house 
that he had bought with money inherited 
from his father, who had been a well-to-do 
solicitor, and it looked out upon a grand 
stretch of windy moorland, towards a 
violet western sky. He had shot over 
some acres of it that afternoon. He 
hunted two days a week; he was in the 
pink of condition; things went easily, 
to an outward seeming, in the life of 
Gregory Porlick. He came back to his 
books after a glance at the weather 
corner, and pulled the reading-lamp to 
his elbow, and painfully set himself to 
studying the things he had left unlearned 
at school, the preparation for the broader 
field of the matured scholar. 


he 


Two years later the Australian land 
boom collapsed, and the shareholders in 
sundry banks came to lean years of 
famine. Porlick was among them, his 
pleasant little competence reduced by 
two-thirds. He sent awayhis housekeeper 
and tried to do things for himself, 
grooming his own horse, and living, if 
the village butcher could be believed, 
on chops and steaks alternately. In the 
end he caught a chill from sleeping 
between damp sheets, and he sent for 
Mrs. Morland, farmer’s wife and voluntary 
village nurse, to pull him through it. She 
was engaged with a labourer’s wife and 
twins at the time; but she despatched 
Polly, her eldest daughter, to represent 
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her. Polly was deft, discreet above her 
station, and had picked up many wrinkles 
from the better-class nurses with whom 
she had trained. Porlick was ill for six 
weeks, and when he came downstairs the 
girl was at his elbow with the eyes of a 
spaniel. He fulfilled his own words, in 
the face of Hallowes’ protests, and married 
her. 

Poverty is so far a comparative term, 
that what had been the height of monetary 
and physical discomfort to the unhandy 
philosopher was easeful fortune to Polly 
Porlick. Sunshine returned to the old 
house, its entrance no longer obscured by 
dusty windows. ‘The bricks in the hall— 
it had once been a great farmhouse 
kitchen—were reddened again; Polly 
washed the chintz curtains, and beat the 
furniture, and started a little eager maid- 
servant, with cheeks as ruddy as her own. 
She fed Porlick on the good wholesome 
puddings that her grandmother had made 
before her and her great-grandmother 
before that, and he began to grow stout 
and to profess an interest in the ways of 
fowls and cabbages. He had had to give 
up his shooting, for economical reasons, a 
year before, and the hunter in the stable 
had been replaced by one horse-of-all-work, 
that conveyed Polly in the gig as often as 
he carried his master. In the appointed 
time two small fat Porlicks occupied a 
brace of cribs, and the little maid-servant, 
proud as a peacock, propelled them round 
the village in the afternoons, while Mrs. 
Porlick kept house and laid the tea. 
People still dropped in—both sexes now ; 
there was no such seed-cake to be found 
for twenty miles, and Porlick was fond of 
telling his visitors that he had learned to 
make the famous Morland butter. He no 
longer used his fingers mainly for marking 
books ; they were clumsily, but more 
usefully employed, and he hummed 
cheery ditties, pipe in mouth corner, as 
he pottered round the sunny angles of 
the house. Even those who had most 
loudly condemned his choice of a wife 
admitted that he was vastly more fitted 
for general society since his marriage ; 
and Mrs. Porlick, maintaining her adapta- 
bility, drifted easily beside him. She was 
not intellectual ; but she was by no means 
a fool. 

Four years after their marriage, the 
Squire’s wife invited an old college friend 
to stay with her. Mrs. Thornton had 
been a Newnham girl ; she was a shrewd, 
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PORLICK’S THEORY. 


“Porlick had found his affinity at last. He had not disguised the yact from himself; he sought her with 
the simple eagerness he had formerly expended on his studies.” 


up-to-date little lady, who openly lamented 
her exile upon the moorland, and furtively 
consoled herself with an excellent husband 
and his children. She had long since 
claimed Porlick as one of the elect ; she 
had shrugged her shoulders compassion- 
ately at his marriage. When Mildred 
Henniker had settled herself at the Hall 
she bid the Porlicks to tea. It was, as 


perhaps she knew, market-day, and it was 
not in Polly’s nature to forego it. Gregory 
accepted the invitation for himself alone. 
It was the first time since his losses 
that he had enjoyed congenial company 
to the full ; the old glamour, the old thirst 
returned to him as he walked homeward 
from the serene personality of Mildred 
Henniker, from her clear appreciation of 

















the things that had long lain withering at 
his heart, to Polly, flushed with victory 
after a hard day’s bargaining. 

This was at the beginning of summer. 
It was a long, sweet, sunny season. ‘The 
heather blazed purple over the moor ; the 
Hall garden, bounded by its high red 
wall, whereon the nectarines ripened, was 
a shady haven of peace. Miss Henniker 
did not go back to London; she stayed 
on, she and her books; she was always 
unruffled, always gravely giad to find a 
friend in the little corner below the 
mulberry tree, that Madge Thornton had 
made over to her for her own. She had 
been told to take a rest ; in the winter she 
was going to Italy to write a book on the 
survival of Roman traditions: she meant 
to put good stuff into it, to point a moral 
by the last traces of a conquering race ; 
here, she husbanded her energies. In 
person she was a tall, dark-haired woman, 
with clear blue eyes and a creamy com- 
plexion, who had missed beauty by a hair’s 
breadth, but had found distinction in its 
stead. She was always well dressed, and 
the little fretful concerns of daily life, well 
hidden in the orderly Hall, swept harm- 
lessly by her, wide from the hem of her 
garments, distilling no slow poison among 
her thoughts. 

Porlick had found his affinity at last. 
He did not disguise the fact from himself ; 
he sought her with the simple eagerness 
he had formerly expended upon his 
studies. He renewed them, encouraged 
by her. He followed her course of 
reading, at first at a distance ; later, over- 
taking her by sheer concentration of will, 
by a man’s triumphant energy. For a 
wonder, nobody questioned the wisdom 
of his undertaking. Madge ‘Thornton, 
tolerant of intellectual friendships, perhaps 
a little in awe of Mildred as a wise 
woman, said nothing. Polly knew better 
than to criticise anything that might be 
done at the Squire’s, still a place to be 
approached in one’s best clothes, with 
trepidation. Besides, she did not know 
that Gregory’s interest in the Hall began 
and ended under the mulberry tree ; Miss 
Henniker had been twice to tea with her, 
and she was too remote to be regarded 
with a vulgar jealousy, even if Polly had 
been given to that unhappy failing. All 
she saw was that Gregory had taken up 
his books again; and that he was out 
of the house in her busy mornings, 
which was not altogether a disadvantage. 
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She had had great patience with him, and 
humoured and praised his attempts at 
domesticity, but he would never be a 
handy man. 

Thus June and July. In August came 
the Tertium Quid, and a little cloud, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, rose on Porlick’s 
horizon. He had scoured the rust out of 
his soul in those two full, glorious months ; 
he was athirst again, and alive again 
quickened once more to the broader life 
outside the little limit of his home. 


Ill. 
The man was Giovanni Biancheri, the 
greatest living Roman authority on the 
Roman race-tradition—big game indeed 
to be snared in a placid English garden. 
He came at Miss Henniker’s invitation, 
to let a personal acquaintance supplement 
the correspondence of years. ‘They had 
all expected a dry-as-dust, in spite of what 
was universal knowledge to the contrary ; 
there appeared a smooth, smart, well- 
groomed young man of thirty-seven, with 
the courtly manners of his race and the 
easy confidence of a citizen of the world. 
He deferred to Mildred Henniker; which 
was a piece of subtle flattery even a 
wise woman could not withstand. His 
own knowledge was prodigious; but he 
never oppressed them with it. He was, 
in fact, a model guest and a soothing 
fellow-student, and he, too, took his place 
under the mulberry tree. Work went on 
as before, and for some time Gregory 
discovered no alloy in his delight in it; 
there were three instead of two, that was 
all, and Miss Henniker was still invariably 
accessible, still heavenly kind, still an 
inspiration to a stupid, stumbling, purblind 
seeker after knowledge. She was not yet 
woman to his man; or at least he held 
the lure at arm’s length. She was his 
star, his guide, and—yes, ah! yes—the 
long-sought kindred spirit, above, and 
yet in tuneful harmony with him. And 
Mildred kept her own counsel; and 
Madge Thornton, after a mental survey 
of the two strong, quiet people, dismissed 
the thought of conflagration. She was 
femininely in love with Mildred, herself ; 
she had a faithful belief in the stoutness 
of her defences. ‘This was not a woman 
of sentimental follies, of humiliating 
passions ; she stood above them, inviolate 
and secure. 
Polly, all unconsciously, disturbed this 
pleasant state of things one golden morn- 


























































ing. She and Gregory were breakfasting 
in the low, cool brown parlour of their 
home, the windows wide to the grass plot 
and a beech tree, to whose capacious 
trunk the babies were tethered. Polly 
had risen several times during the meal 
to return them to their rug when they 
rolled each other off it; they were busy 
fora moment with a truck basket and a 
handful of pebbles, and she was able to 
remember a matter that had been upon 
her mind. 

“Greg, what does Squire know about 
that foreign gentleman ? ” 

“ Professor Biancheri? Only what the 
world knows, Polly. He is a great scholar 
—writes books, you know.” 

“ He is a villain,” Polly said decidedly, 
refilling her husband’s teacup. 

“ What makes you say that ?” 

“A dirty villain,” said Polly, expanding 
her description. “You don’t hear the 
village talk, Greg. No more they do at 
Squire’s. But I do.” 

“ft’s not an infallible authority, my 
dear,” Gregory said, with more lightness 
than he felt. 

Polly’s air was portentous, and she had 
reddened, and drawn down judicial brows. 

“A girl came after him from London 
last week,” she said breathlessly. ‘‘ Such 
a girl, Greg! English, too, the more 
shame to her. She took a room at 
Adams’ cottage over by the mill, till they 
saw her, and then they’d have none of 
her. Now she’s in Fairminster, and he 
meets her evenings, and goes over there, 
and that. And yet—and here’s the fair 
disgrace of it—she was an honest maid 
two years ago. Flegg’s Martha served 
with her at the Aussza, at Brighton, and 
she had come in out o’ Sussex, as decent 
as could be, and read her Bible. Then 
he came to stay there; and he cast his 
black foreigner’s eyes on her, and lifted 
up his little finger, and—so ’tis, Greg... . 
She’s lived a dreadful life in London 
since, Flegg’s Martha knows. She found 
out he was back in England, and she 
traced him down here, and there you 
have him, living at Squire’s as tame and 
respectable as you please, and putting 
the Hall to shame no farther away than 
Fairminster. Squire ought to be told, for 
sure, 

Gregory rose from the table. If Polly 
had reddened with indignation, he had 
turned white. He did not doubt the 
story, and it spelt sacrilege. That anything 
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impure should come near to Mildred 
Henniker—sit beside her, catch the 
savour of her breath! ‘The story assumed 
a grossness beyond the ordinary. 

‘Some one shall be teld,” Porlick said, 
leaving Polly’s carefully selected plums 
untouched. The babies had rolled off 
the rug again, and when their mother had 
picked them up, an armful of chubby 
mischief, she looked round, smiling, for 
Greg to approve them. But he was gone, 
his chair thrust back, his napkin on the 
floor, and there was nothing left to do 
but share the fruit, bite-and-bite-about, 
between the residue of the family. 

Porlick did not go up to the Squire ; 
but he sought out Biancheri, who chanced 
that morning to be the first under the 
mulberry tree. At the sight of him 
sitting in the dear place, Gregory’s blood 
boiled within him; but he kept his 
temper in hand, and he made his few 
words tell, the Professor’s high laugh and 
airy apologies breaking upon them like 
spray against a groin. 

“My good friend! Are you all little 
saints, then, down here in this beautiful 
English country?” Biancheri smiled, 
** Has no one a peccadillo to confess ?” 

“We have our ideas of what is fit and 
proper,” Porlick said. ‘‘ Yours don’t tally 
with them, that is all; and if you will 
refer the case in argument to Thornton, 
I think he will back up my advice to 
you. ‘These things are less unseemly in 
big cities—if they must be done, to which 
I don’t agree ; and—and—a man who is 
permitted to associate with good women 
has a duty of self-restraint imposed upon 
him during that association.” 

“Good women! Oh, they are charm- 
ing, but icebergs—icebergs,” Biancheri 
replied. He fanned himself with a palm 
leaf which Mildred had dropped the day 
before. His neat feet were crossed. He 
appeared to meditate. Then he talked on. 

“Indeed, I agree with you that the 
moment of my departure has come. | 
arranged that I was able to endure an 
iceberg quite dispassionately. But if I 
were to continue to sit-—day by day, hour 
by hour—beside it, I might be tempted 
to try if it could melt. Ice cannot dis- 
solve ice, and therefore Mr. Porlick— 
hey ?—is safe ; but an Italian is flame. ... 
As you say, my duties call me to London. 
I will leave the happy little corner to 
the two without emotions; to the chaste 
man, that prodigy of virtue, and to—the 
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charming iceberg. They will freeze side 
by side quite pleasantly ; it is possible in 
the English country, Mr. Porlick leads me 
to understand.” 

Gregory stood like a rock, outwardly 
untouched by the whip of innuendo. His 
indignation was all on her behalf, for the 
outrage she had unconsciously suffered ; 
for her sake he must take what buffets 
the man might offer. But he remained 
sentinel under the tree, and _ presently 
Biancheri retreated. ‘There was no three- 
cornered study that day; the great man 
was summoned to London, and there was 
bustle and speeding in place of the peace 
of the garden. 

IV. 

Three weeks later Mildred Henniker 
left the Hall. The Professor’s disappear- 
ance—perhaps the storm that had raged 
through Gregory Porlick at his unmasking 
—had disturbed the students. ‘There was 
electricity in the air. Not once, or twice, 


Gregory, looking up to the clear eyes, the 
steadfast brow, felt a hidden beast tugging 
at its chain, and dropped his gaze, shame- 
ful, remorse-stricken, and yet witha painful 


delight struggling in his soul. . . . How 
well she understood him! How far she 
stood above him! And still—here the 
beast rattled its fetters—she was a woman : 
for all that, just a woman.  Biancheri 
had been the first to thrust the thing 
upon him; icebergs could be melted; 
women, even the loftiest of them, hid 
springs of passion in their hearts. He 
had spoken glibly enough, long ago, of 
the spur of unsatisfied desire to those 
ideal lovers of his philosopher’s dream. 
It was a spur that rowelled the flesh ; 
it forced high ambitions upon him, he 
granted; but it was less that he might 
attain heaven beside her than that, to- 
gether, they might cull blossoms from a 
tree whose roots clung tightly, deeply, to 
the warm bosom of the earth. 

The night before she left, Gregory and 
Polly went to the Squire’s to dinner. 
This was a serious affair for Polly, and 
she wore a new dress. She was pre- 
occupied with her social elevation; and 
Thornton, who hated to see people out 
of their ease, took her under his com- 
fortable wing. He marched her into the 
hothouses after dinner, dropping candle- 
grease on the tail of her gown as he 
talked of pigs and peaches. Madge 
pattered up to the nursery on some loving 
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errand, and Gregory and Mildred went 
out to the garden alone. 

“You won’t go back? You will truly 
go on?” she said. ‘There is so much 
power in you; it would be shame to you 
to waste it. I have had fellow-workers, you 
know, but you have outstripped them all.” 

“IT am not a fellow-worker, I am only 
a very humble disciple,” Gregory said. 
“Thanks to you, I have discovered how 
to worry out things that baffled me when 
I was alone. I gave them up after a 
bit; it didn’t seem worth while, and 
there were nearer businesses to hand. 
If I had always you to steady me, I 
suppose I might knock something out 
of my life, after all.” 

He paused. She brushed against a 
bush, and a soft scent puffed out, and 
went wandering into the dark garden. 

“TI owe you something too,” she said. 
“T have had the knowledge of your un- 
yielding courage behind me—the strength 
of purpose we women lack. You make 
up your mind to win a prize, and you 
attain it; you brush the thorns out of 
your path. You go straight to your goal ; 
we may reach ours, but it is by a devious 
path, and we are absurdly frightened by 
the harmless lions in the way.” 

“Ah, then I have been something to 
you?” Gregory said; and for the life of 
him he could not prevent his voice from 
sounding hoarse and uneven. 

Mildred started, almost imperceptibly, 
covering her movement by a quickened 
pace. ‘The path turned to the house 
again ; the scents, and the night, and the 
break in the voice at her ear, plucked 
at her skirts; the swift thrust of their 
meaning drove her forward. 

‘“We must go in,” she said, and she 
did not answer his question. 

She spoke low, over her shoulder, and 
in the narrowing of the little path Gregory 
had, perforce, to drop behind her. He 
did not see her face again until they 
were in the lamplight, with Polly and 
Thornton advancing towards them; and 
then, as the clear eyes looked straight 
to his, they appealed, and they forbade 
him. For one soaring moment they read 
each other, man to woman—the only 
possible man to the only possible woman 
—at last, and at the birth of that 
wounding, blessed knowledge, the beast 
in Gregory died. He had discovered 
himself to his ideal at the parting of their 
ways, and she had accepted his fealty. 
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“The path turned to the house 
again; the scents, and the 
night, and the break in the 
voice at her ear, plucked at 
her skirts.” 


It was sheer naked knowledge, and it 


needed no words to make it known 
between them. ‘The thing was done, past 
all undoing—that was all. His soul went 
singing home: his heart was tuneless, 
but it, too, was not without a great calm, 


and a great resolve to prove himself the 
man she would have him be. 
V. 
Porlick awoke from a day-dream over 
the parlour fire one morning, to see Polly 
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before him. His writing-pad was on his 
knee ; the floor was littered with books, 
and one had sprawled to the edge of the 
silver wood-ashes upon the hearth. He 
had sat down to study, and he had done 
something, but he was not working now ; 
his head was propped on an idle hand, 
and his eyes were gazing into the warm 
red core of the fire. 

“Greg, I wish you would run down 
to the village for me, and see if you can 
catch the doctor before he gets through. 
Mayhap he doesn’: think he has call to 
come, by what he said yesterday. But 
she’s worse, and I think we ought to 
have him.” 

Porlick sprang to his feet, back in the 
world of every day. He had not been 
dreaming of an ailing child—confidence 


in Polly and the inherited soundness of 


the baby had kept her sickness out of his 
mind. His wife’s summons surprised him. 

“Ts it more than a cold, then ?” he said. 

*T think it might turn to diphtheria,” 
said Polly, with rustic downrightness. 
“Oh, Greg, go—go now; don’t stop to 
ask more of me. I want to catch 
Hallowes before he gets to the meet.” 

She vanished, and Gregory followed 
her into the hall, and took a hat from 
a peg and hurried on to the road. 

The clean air of late October met him, 
a still air in which the leaves dropped 
slowly, and the seldom-seen hills beyond 
the moorland pierced the western sky, 
and thin sunlight lit the gold and scarlet 
and russet death-robes of the year. 
Gregory gave small heed to these things, 
so lately his secret consolers. He was 
in the village in ten minutes, just as 
Hallowes, booted and _ spurred, rode 
through. He sped him upon his errand, 
and turned to follow him. 

Half way through his return journey he 
met Mrs. Thornton driving a pony carriage. 
He would have passed her, but she pulled 
up and stopped him. 

“T was so sorry to hear little Mary 
was in bed yesterday. Is she better? 
It is not like her to catch cold.” 

** My wife thinks it is more than a cold: 
she is afraid of diphtheria,” Gregory said, 
preparing to move on. 

“Oh, no!” She was very decided. 
“ Nonsense, Mr. Porlick ; and tell her so 
from me. ‘There has not been a case 
in the village for five years. ‘That is the 
worst of having been a nurse: the smallest 
thing poses as a serious disease. Oh, 
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no; it is a heavy cold, and I am afraid 
my nutting party is responsible for it. 
I never thought the waggonette would 
take so long to get round the woods. 
Your wife must not let her fears run 
away with her.” 

Her confident tone effected its object. 
Gregory’s face cleared. ‘That was it, of 
course ; and Polly was nervous. Hallowes 
would have reassured her by now, laughed 
her, probably, out of her mother fancies. 

“1 hope you are right,” he said. 

“T am sure I am. _ I know how we 
poor fools fret ourselves to tatters un- 
necessarily about our children, whom 
Nature and a good God look after far more 
beneficently than we can ever hope to 
do. Oh! I wanted to tell you. What 
do you think I heard this morning ?” 

There was only one of Mrs. ‘Thornton’s 
friends about whom Gregory had ever 
asked a question, or unveiled an interest. 
He did not answer her; but he stood 
still, and his heart leapt. 

“T heard from Mildred Henniker in 
Rome,” the Squire’s wife said, her tidings 
running eagerly off her tongue. ‘“‘ Such 
news! Do you remember Professor 
Biancheri? She is going to marry him.” 

The white road swayed and spun before 
Porlick’s vision. Mrs. ‘Thornton, with 
her frank, parted lips, the violets in her 
hat, the veil upon her face, became 
suddenly a fantastic being, unreal—as 
unreal as the words she was saying. He 
had not stirred; he must have kept a 
tight grip upon himself, for when he came 
back to his true sight of her she was 
still speaking to him. 

“It was absolutely the first we had 
heard of it. I suppose,” Mrs. ‘Thornton 
went on thoughtfully, “it must be con- 
sidered a perfectly suitable match. I— 
I own I am a little disappointed. One 
has no right to assume that any woman 
can be above receiving the crown of a 
woman’s life; but I always looked upon 
Mildred as a being who would never step 
down into the whirlpool of emotions, 
however appropriate they might seem. 
She stood aloof. Well! I don’t know 
that she was really better because of that ; 
and, after all, even splendid isolation 
must be desperately lonely.” 

Gregory still controlled himself by a 
supreme effort. He said, “ When is she 
going to be married ?” 

“Ah! there again—” Madge Thornton 
said. ‘It is not like the Mildred I 
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knew. She was never hasty; you see 
how the man has changed her already. 
It was only settled last week, she wrote, 
and they are to be married in Rome 
next Monday. A fortnight in all!” 

“T must send her a wedding present,” 
Gregory said, because he had to say 
something, it did not matter what, outside 
the fiery circuit of his thoughts. 

Mrs. Thornton stared, and for the first 
time a faint inkling of past and present 
unwisdoms glimmered in her mind. She 
pulled herself up, conscious that she had 
been unburdening herself too freely to 
this mutual friend and follower of the 
absent woman. 

“ Please don't,” she said; and she, too, 
could have said something more germane 
to the subject. “I forgot: I am fright- 
fully indiscreet. As a matter of fact, 
Mildred told me to tell nobody until after 
the—the day; and I had bottled it up all 
the morning. Why I told you. . .” 

Porlick did not hear her conjecture ; 
he could not tell whether or no she 
finished the sentence. He lifted his hat, 
muttered something stupidly civil, and 
stood aside to let the little lady drive on. 
She compressed her lips when she had 
passed him, and shrank a little into her 
big coat, and went frowning homeward, 
troubled by problems that refused to 
unravel themselves. Gregory was a 
motionless speck when she looked back 
from a distant bend. The ponies 
stumbled. Mrs. Thornton jerked them 
to better behaviour with an_ irritation 
strange to her easy-going nature, and 
plied her mild whip viciously. 


VI. 

Porlick did not move; he stood still 
until coherent thought came back to him, 
bringing with it an almost unbearable 
illumination of its burden. ‘The clear 
fragrance of the morning had disappeared ; 
Its peace was shattered to a thousand 
pieces. It was an ugly world; a dirty, 
leering, evil world, and Mildred Henniker 
had stepped down from her vantage- 
ground above it into the very middle 
of the mire. She knew the courtly 
Professor, the modest master, the equable 
companion, ‘The man she would marry 
was, though as yet it was hidden from 
her, Biancheri of the jaded emotions 
and the befouled under-life—in a word, 
the stale thing they called a man of the 
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world, in search for one more whet to 
his caprices. He was true to his own 
light confession, that was all; he was 
merely following his words to Porlick. 
He had met the iceberg again, and had 
been tempted, by a fascination that 
had proved irresistible to a man of his 
calibre, to dissolve its freezing purity in 
his own flame. And she—she did not 
understand the fate that threatened her. 
3ecause of her isolation and that purity, 
she did not understand. 

The meaner jealousies of a slighted 
lover refused to assault Gregory. She 
had not deceived herself or him in their 
exchange of troth ; she was still as much 
his, in the supreme things that counted, 
as before. ‘That conviction was unassail- 
able; the wide courses of destiny were 
not turned aside at the ruffle of a surface 
wind, however keen and _ tormenting. 
No; she had been betrayed by her own 
courage, her own generous faith in a 
world that was not good enough for her, 
in which she, securely walking, had 
missed the knowledge of evil which should 
have been her safeguard. It was an 
intuitive knowledge to ninety-nine women 
out of a hundred, protective to their 
womanliness ; she, because she was apart 
from all the rest, lacked it, to her own 
undoing. Porlick saw dimly her picture 
of Biancheri, saw her dream of finding 
in his company the one possible balm 
for a life in which Love, as their silent, 
momentary intimacy had revealed it to 
them, would stand hooded and veiled. 
She was ready to give her kindly presence, 
her high comradeship to Biancheri ; she 
did not see that he was playing leaden 
counters for her gold, and smiling (Porlick 
could swear to his smile) at a wise woman’s 
grave simplicity. Again the poet’s words 
danced unbidden through his brain. 

He halted in front of the gate, his hand 
on the latch, forgetting to lift it. She did 
not see. No, that was true. But he 
had eyes to be used for her; he had 
certainty which should convince her: if he 
went to her, stood before her, pointed out 
the pitfalls plainly and earnestly, there 
was still time for her to draw back. She 
would trust him; face to face, there was 
no doubt between them. Monday— 
Monday—Monday. If he left Fair- 
minster by the afternoon train he would 
be in Rome on Sunday morning. The 
very thought shot a thrill of delight 
through him, in spite of the reason for 
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his pilgrimage. Tosee her! That should 
be his reward for a journey that would be 
hard to explain, and would be, too, an 
expense not to be lightly incurred by 
the latter-day impoverished Porlick. He 
opened the gate, treading for the moment 
on air, the weight of the morning un- 
loosened by his resolution. It was not 
easy ; but he would do it—joyfully ; and 
the world could take it as it pleased. 

He collided with Hallowes, and stood 
staring at him as a dreamer for a 
moment. Then, slowly, he remembered. 
“ How is the child?” he said. 

Hallowes put his arm in his and drew 
him into the road. “She is right,” he 
said, nodding his head to the house. 

“Who is ?” Gregory said. 

“Polly Morland. I beg your pardon, 
I’m sure, Porlick—I mean your wife. It 
zs diphtheria. She’s got all instructions, 
and she knows what to do ; and, besides, 
I’m writing for a nurse. . . . Oh, hold 
up, man; be steady! ‘The little maid is 
sturdy enough to weather worse storms 
than this is likely to be. Good-bye. 
Polly was asking for you just now.” 

Gregory went into the house. Human 


and superhuman fealties arrayed them- 
selves suddenly against each other ; there 
was the clash of contending duties, hardly 
to be grasped as yet, and Polly was 
calling to him over the stairs. 

“Come, Greg, please.” 


He went up; there was a smell of 
carbolic already. Polly looked like the 
girl who had nursed him four years ago; 
as she had looked when the dawn broke, 
and she threw the shutters open with her 
weary, patient hands, and rested her tired 
eyes on the green world outside the sick- 
room. 

“Greg, she wants her daddy. They 
get such fancies when they’re ill, poor 
little dears. Hallowes is sending a night- 
nurse, but I’m sure she'll never take to 
her. I believe we could manage her well 
enough between us, you and I. You're 
not handy, Greg, but you’re better than 
all the stiffstarched folks to your own 
kind. She'll take her physic if you 
make believe you'll have it too. Don’t 
let her talk while I run down to the 
kitchen. I'll be back in a minute.” 


VII. 


Porlick detached the fat, dimpled 
fingers from his own, and rose gently, very 
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gently, from his seat by the bed. At the 
other side Polly raised her head and looked 
up to him. The night-light was leaping 
grotesquely under its blue shade; the 
night was nearly done, and Gregory had 
sat through it, patient, watchful, while his 
child fought with all her brave little 
energies for breath and endurance. If 
things had gone differently, he would 
have been entering Rome, the rosy dawn 
flushing the great dome of St. Peter’s, the 
city stirring to wakefulness, at that very 
hour. He had written—hastily chosen 
words scribbled in a snatched half-hour, 
coldly accusing to the eye in black and 
white ; perhaps to be read as the jealous 
outburst of a.man who would stab his 
rival in the back sooner than see him win. 
Ah, but no! She would not so widely 
misjudge him; but she might well think 
his love for her had exaggerated his 
estimate of Biancheri, and perhaps— 
she might think that rough-scrawled letter 
a proof of her wisdom in setting a barrier 
between one man and temptation. 

The child slept on; and Gregory saw 
hope and mother-love beautifying Polly’s 
face. He crept out of the room, and felt 
his way through the silent hall to the garden. 

The stars were waning; dawn was 
breaking coldly, and the fine shimmer of 
autumn frost lay upon the gateposts and 
the grass. It was two days since he had 
been outside the house. ‘The sharp air 
struck his face ; it was pure nectar after 
the sick chamber. Porlick stood in it, 
bare-headed, his eyes upon a fading star ; 
and the loneliness of this mortal life, in 
which even a little child must go down to 
the doors of death alone, swept through 
his soul. 

For one moment only. Then, out of 
the weariness of his battle with inward 
and outward foes, out of his purification 
by fire, out of the wrenching pain of the 
lesser and the greater loves, supreme 
understanding descended upon Gregory 
Porlick. He had touched it uncertainly 
before; he had heard it droned un- 
convincingly in dead churches ; here it 
came home to him. It was by reason 
of this that he lived, and all the wide 
creation with him. 

Love! It was not in man and woman, 
in parents and child alone, that he should 
find it. ‘The arch of eternal sky was 
propped up by it; the supreme power 
behind its veil was Love itself. Born of 
His breath, to His radiant Spirit, they, 
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“The child slept, and Gregory saw hope and mother-love beautifying Polly's face.” 


His tattered pilgrims, should presently 


return. What mattered the solitude of 
their dim road—bodily desecration, the 
bruises, the suffering, the heartaches? 
In spite of their falls, their wanderings, the 
march of little time brought them nearer-— 


always nearer—to union at the feet of the 
Divine Love, to the place of eternal rest. 
And with that knowledge, that promise, 
wafted to his heart upon the winds of 
morning, why should he remember that 
the day dawned grey ? 
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X/I—WITH 


SCENE—J/7. 
TIME—An autumn afternoon, 


W. A. So you have returned un- 
tomahawked and unscalped from the land 
of the Baconians ? 

Mr. Lee. I have returned from a 
most enjoyable visit to America, if that is 
what you mean. But, joking apart, it is 
quite a mistake to call the United States 
tne land of the Baconians. ‘That is what 
I have had to keep on telling people ever 
since I came back. 

W. A. What about the man, then, 
who wrote you before you started, saying 
that he was going to meet you on the 
quay and transfix you with the lance of 
pure reason ? 

Mr. Lee. Oh, I don’t mean to say 
that there are not cranks there, as there 
are here. But the more I travelled, and 
the more people I came in contact with, 
the more I[ realised that they—the cranks 
—are taken less seriously there than here. 
That is my genuine and deliberate belief. 
I really heard very little of Bacon, except 
in the form of expressions of surprise 
that respectable papers and magazines in 
this country should concern themselves at 
all about Baconianism. 

W. A. Was that so even in the 
West ? 

Mr. Lee. More particularly in the 
West. Ignatius Donnelly, you know, was 
Senator from Minnesota, and out in the 
West they knew him, and knew how 
much attention to pay to him. 

W. A. No Senator is without honour 
save in his own country, eh? But what 
about Mrs. Gallup? Does she actually 
exist? Or is her real name Harris ? 

Mr. Lee. Oh, she exists, genuinely 
enough—in Detroit, I understand. But 
no one, as they say over there, “takes any 
stock in her.” She has attracted much 
more attention in Middlesex than in her 
native Michigan. ‘That is the odd thing 
—that Baconianism should apparently be 
gaining ground here, just as it has been 
found out in America. I assure you it is 
on the down grade there. 

W. A. But can you quite trust your 
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impression on that point? The people 
you came most in contact with, | 
presume, were the most highly educated 
class of Americans. You went from 
university to university, where you were 
least of all likely to run up against 
Baconians, 

Mr. Lee. Education is not an infal- 
lible prophylactic against the disease. 
Several of the people who have caught it 
on this side are men whom you certainly 
can’t call uneducated. Besides, I lectured 
to popular as well as academic audiences. 


W. A. And never found Baconianism 
cropping up? 

Mr. Lee. Not recognisably. 

W. A. I should have expected the 


presidents of Bacon Clubs to insist on 
“ heckling ” you after the lectures. 

Mr. Lee. No, no—nothing of the 
sort occurred. I don’t believe Bacon 
Clubs exist. In fact, I don’t know that I 
encountered more than one live Baconian 
in the flesh. 

W. A. The gentleman on the quay, 
with the lance of pure reason ? 

Mr. Lee. No; buta lawyer in Boston. 
Through him I received a formal chal- 
lenge to hold a public disputation with a 
Baconian champion who has written a big 
book on the subject. 

W. A. A challenge which you de- 
clined ? 

Mr. Lee. Of course. I don’t see 
that there is anything to dispute about. 
The Baconians build a 
fallacies and then challenge you to get out 
of it. The only reply is that you never 
were in it—that the whole structure is 
remote from common-sense and has no 
basis in reason, 

W. A. You should have done like my 
friend Professor b , of Harvard: you 
met him, I daresay ? 

Mr. Lee. Oh yes, I know him well. 

W. A. He told me that almost every 
term, after the opening lecture of his course, 
some freshman from the country comes up 
to him and asks whether he does not 
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really think there is a good deal to be 
said for the Baconian theory. ‘This occurs 
so regularly that B—— has adopted a 
formula to meet the case. He = says, 
“Come to me at the end of the course, 
my friend, and I'll discuss that question 





with you then—if you still want to discuss 
it.” You might have invited the Baconian 
champion to attend your Lowell lectures, 
and then come and discuss with you—if 
he still wanted to. 

Mr. Lee. But B——’s freshmen had 
not written books in two big volumes to 








prove that Shakespeare was Bacon. They 
had not staked their credit on the theory. 
It is hopeless to think of transfixing such 
a man with the lance of pure reason ; 
and I, for one, didn’t attempt it. Of 
course, so far as my lectures dealt with 
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Shakespeare, I endeavoured to make the 
man real to my audiences, as one 
naturally would. But it was with no 
hope of confuting Baconians. 

W. A. “So far as your lectures dealt 
with Shakespeare,” you say? You had 
other subjects, then ? 
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Mr. Lee, Oh yes, indeed I had. Of 
my eight Lowell lectures only two were on 
Shakespeare. 

W. A. What were the others ? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I began with a 
lecture on the uses of National Biography 
-—and on that score, by the way, I used 
to get rather “heckled,” in_ private. 
People wanted to know why Washington, 
for instance, was not included in the 
Dictionary, and I found it difficult to set 
up a logical principle for omitting him. 
If I said we included only people born 
within the British Empire as at present 
existing, they met me with Alexander 
Hamilton, who was born in Barbadoes, 
and asked why he was omitted. 

W. A. I should think you would have 
given much more offence by including 
than by excluding the Fathers of the 
Republic. If you had included Washing- 
ton, you would logically have had to 
include every notable American born 
before 1776. Why don’t the Americans 
produce their own Dictionary of National 
Biography ? 

Mr. Lee. Well, you know, as long 
ago as the eighteen-forties, they had a 
Library of American Biography, edited 


by Jared Sparks, in twenty-five volumes. 
That was proportionally on a larger scale 


than ours. As a matter of fact, there is 
a good deal of talk about a dictionary on 
the plan of ours, and people consulted me 
on the point more than once. My advice 
was always to wait. ‘There isnohurry. Let 
time sift their great men a bit. ‘here is 
no fear of the records perishing. Local 
celebrities are embalmed in local archives, 
and can always be dug out when necessary. 
It would be almost impossible as yet to 
determine the just proportions of a 
Dictionary of American Biography on 
any large scale. 

W. A. When one thinks of Stedman’s 
American Anthology, with its five hundred 
and sixty poets, the prospect of a 
dictionary in which political, commercial 
and religious notabilities should be 
admitted with similar liberality is cer- 
tainly rather appalling. Might not each 
State have its own local dictionary, from 
which a National Dictionary might be 
selected, like a sort of Senate of the 
Dead ? 

Mr. Lee. Local patriotism is certainly 
very strong, and is carefully cultivated. 
For instance, in the State of Ohio, which 
is just celebrating its hundredth year of 
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existence, I was interested to find that in 
some, at any rate, of the public schools, 
instruction in history began, not, as in 
the old days, with /Vedtgeschichte, nor even 
with the history of the United States, 
but with the history of the State of Ohio, 
pure and simple. 

W. A. Is not that the most modern 
theory of the way to teach history—to start 
with your own parish, and radiate back- 
wards to Egypt and Mesopotamia ? 

Mr. Lee. ‘Then, again, to show how 
national traditions are cherished, I re- 
member, at a dinner-party at Philadelphia, 
quite an animated discussion arising 
between two business men as to the re- 
spective merits of Daniel Webster and 
Abraham Lincoln, as orators. Both of 
the men were comparatively young. 
Neither of them could possibly have 
heard either Webster or Lincoln. The 
question was simply one of national 
tradition—yet they grew quite warm and 
excited over it. Imagine two London 
stockbrokers getting into a heated argu- 
ment over the oratory of Sir Robert Peel 
and—whom shall we say ? 

W. A. Disraeli ? 

Mr. Lee. No, he is too near our own 
time ;—say Canning ! 

W. A. I fancy the question of oratory 
has a peculiar interest for Americans, 
who are all more or less bound to be 
public speakers. But, talking of oratory, 
let us return to your Lowell lectures. 
What were your other subjects besides 
National Biography ? 

Mr. Lee. 1 gave lectures on More, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, Bacon—the 
author of the Movum Organum, not of 
Hamlet—and two on Shakespeare. 

W. A. Is the audience at the Lowell 
lectures popular or academic ? 

Mr. Lee. Oh, entirely popular. The 
Lowell Trust is a peculiar institution. It 
is an endowment founded by one of the 
Lowell family early in last century and 
still administered by his descendants. It is 
at present in the hands of Mr. A. Laurence 
Lowell, a grandson, I believe, of the 
founder, who is a distinguished professor 
at Harvard—Professor of Government in 
the great Law School there. By the 
conditions of the trust the lectures are 
open to the public gratis, the tickets of 
admission to each course being distributed 
a week before the course opens, on the 
principle of “first come first served.” I 
believe people wait for hours in a long 
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cue for the distribution; and of course 
some tickets are secured by speculators, 
who sell them for what they will fetch. 
Then again there is a rule that places not 
occupied by ticket-holders three minutes 
before the time the lecture is advertised 
to begin may be taken by any one who 
wants them; and you see a crowd of 
people who have not secured tickets 
waiting a long time in a cue at the hall 
for this second chance of admission. 

W. A. Is there a Lowell Institute 
building ? 

Mr. Lee. No—the lectures are given 
in the Huntington Hall of the Boston 
School of ‘Technology, one of the best 
equipped institutions of its kind. 

W. A. Should you say that lecturing, 
on the whole, retains its traditional 
popularity in the United States ? 

Mr. Lee. Certainly, as far as my 
experience goes. And, what is more, in 
spite of all that America has done and is 
doing for science, the literary lecture still 
holds its own against the scientific lecture, 
much better than in England. 

W. A. What was your most popular 
subject ? 

Mr. Lee. 
doubtedly. 
intense interest in Shakespeare. I don’t 
think I visited a single town where I did 
not come across some special Shakespeare 
student and enthusiast, generally an 
extremely well-read and intelligent man. 
For instance, here is a book by a dis- 
tinguished American senator on Shake- 
speare’s legal knowledge, which was given 
me by a host of mine in the West, an 
ideal Shakespearean scholar, a friend of 
the author. 

W. A. A professor ? 

Mr. Lee. No, a United States circuit 
judge residing in Madison, Wisconsin. He 
makes it a rule to read Shakespeare right 
through every year. Almost every Saturday 
evening he and his wife and daughter 
read a play together. And his reading is 
no mere mechanical habit—he understands 
and appreciates, ponders over cruxes, and 
knows his way about in Shakespearean 
literature. He was perhaps the most inter- 
esting specimen of his type that I met; 
but the type abounds. Some people, 
indeed, make Shakespeare an exclusive 
hobby, and declare themselves unable to 
réad any other modern literature. 

_W. A. Now tell me—do you _be- 
lieve this interest in Shakespeare to be 
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Shakespeare, 
You find everywhere a really 


un- 
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purely literary? Or has it any political 
significance? Is it “Shakespeare the 
world-poet that attracts them, or Shake- 
speare the Anglo-Saxon institution ? 

Mr. Lee. Mainly the world-poet, no 
doubt; but I think there is a certain 
tribal element in the cult as well. Shake- 
speare is, so .to speak, a portable historic 
monument, who acquires a new value in 
a land where historic monuments are 
scarce. Enthusiasm for Shakespeare is 
certainly not confined to _ travelled 
Americans—not by any means. But I 
always found it accompanied—dquite 
naturally—by a keen interest in England 
and things English. I remember being 
particularly struck with this at Columbus, 
Ohio, where I was invited to deliver a 
lecture on Shakespeare as the guest 
of the State University. Not one of 
the professors or the trustees whom I 
happened to meet there had ever been 
in Europe 

W. A. That was surely very surprising. 

Mr. Lee. It was the case, at any 
rate—and I was all the more impressed 
by the keen interest, the personal curiosity 
one might almost say, that they all dis- 
played with regard to England And 
that feeling I found very general. Here 
and there, even, the curiosity was tinged 
with sentiment. One lady, I remember, 
said to me, “ When I think of England 
I feel homesick.” One of my hosts at 
Columbus, who had never crossed the 
Atlantic, remarked that he always thought 
of England as “ home.” 

W. A. Well, now, the impression I 
have generally received, both in America 
and from Americans in Europe, is rather 
that of a surprising indifference towards 
England—not unfriendliness, but indiffer- 
ence in the literal sense of the word. 
The majority of Americans, I should say, 
do not differentiate between England and 
other parts of Europe, as we do between 
America and other foreign countries. 
Professor Barrett Wendell, I remember, 
says somewhere or other “‘there are plenty 
of sensible Americans who really feel less 
strange in Paris than in London.” ‘The 
identity of language seems to mean 
surprisingly little to them. We are 
‘‘foreigners” in their eyes, much more 
distinctly than they are in ours. 

Mr. Lee. Yes, I know what you 
mean. It has more than once happened 
to me to be casually reminded that I was 
a foreigner in the eyes of my hosts, when, 
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for my own part,,I had really forgotten 
it. But I can scarcely agree as to their 
not taking a special and peculiar interest 
in England. 

W. A. You were not much in political 
circles, I suppose ? 

Mr. Lee. ‘Tosome extent in Washing- 
ton, but I did not hear foreign politics 
discussed in much detail. But, by-the- 
bye, I came across one odd little indication 
of political feeling. After one of my 
Lowell lectures, a man came up to me 
and said he had attended these lectures 
for I don’t know how many years, and 
always liked to shake the lecturer by the 
hand. After this preamble he looked at 
me hard and said, “Tell me one thing— 
why is your Government always trying to 
get the better of ours?” I protested that 
I wasn’t aware of the circumstance, and 
consequently couldn’t explain it. But he 
wouldn’t accept a plea of not guilty. 
‘*Oh, you know it well enough,” he said, 
and went off evidently regarding me as 
an accessory after the fact to the crimes 
of the British Cabinet. 

W. A. I wonder whether he was a 


type or an eccentric? 


Mr. Lee. A type of a certain class, 
I have no doubt. 

W. A. Did not the interviewers try 
to “draw” you on politics ? 

Mr. Lee. I remember one interviewer 
reading out to me from manuscript an 
elaborate statement to the effect that 
the so-called alliance between the Govern- 
ments of England and Germany in the 
Venezuelan affair was warmly resented by 
the English people. I declined to express 
an opinion, but was credited in the news- 
paper next-day with having spontaneously 
uttered my interviewer’s written statement. 
My experience of interviewers showed me 
that as a rule they know little about one, 
or one’s subjects, or one’s interests, but 
are possessed with the idea that one’s 
sole function in the universe is to provide 
them with a certain tale of “copy.” One 
gentleman descended upon me at a most 
inconvenient hour, said he was sorry to be 
so late, but he had been kept at a baseball 
match, and then, while confessing he had 
the haziest notions of my history, bade 
me talk to him about myself for sufficient 
length of time to enable him to execute 
his editor’s order to fill a column with my 
exploits in the next day’s paper. Then 
there is the lady-interviewer, who almost 
always asks you what you think of Kipling, 
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and whether Stephen Phillips is popular 
in England, and what are the state and 
prospects of the romantic drama. But 
on the whole I got on well with the 
reporters. There was only one gentleman 
in Philadelphia whom 1 seem to have 
succeeded in offending. He asked me, 
“What do you think of our hustle?” 
I said, ‘‘What is that?” ‘Why, our 
hustle ?” he repeated. ‘* Where is it ?” I 
replied: ‘‘ I haven’t seen it.” So he went 
away looking much disconcerted, and next 
day there appeared a sarcastic article 
in his paper, headed ‘fA Disappointed 
Visitor,” making me responsible for a 


series of absurd misconceptions about 


American life which had never entered 
my head. 

W. A. No wonder—you were tread- 
ing on Philadelphia’s tenderest corn: 
New Yorkers, you know, are always jibing 
at it as a dead-alive provincial town. But 
what did you think of the far-famed 
American hustle ? 

Mr. Lee. 1 thought, what your tone 
suggests, that it was a good deal overrated. 
Of course the North is hustling in com- 
parison with the South; and that, I take 
it, is one of the main reasons of the 
suspicion and dislike which the Southerner 
still feels for the “‘ Yankee.” 

W. A. How far south did you go? 

Mr. Lee. As far as Raleigh, North 
Carolina—far enough to realise the 
radical difference between Northern and 
Southern civilisation. For instance, one 
European institution that you very soon 
meet with in the South is the beggar. 

W. A. Black? 

Mr. Lee. No, no —the white beggar. 
I have here a “copy of verses ” handed 
about on the cars of a branch line in the 
centre of North Carolina by as whining a 
blind beggar as any the Old World could 
produce. 

W. A. And did you form any view 
upon the Negro Question ? 

Mr. Lee. Only the pretty obvious 
view, that it is a very difficult one. I was 
particularly struck by the evidence of 
personal antipathy to the negro even 
among many liberal-minded people in the 
North. Only to-day I was lunching with 
a very cultivated and enlightened American 
lady, who, after speaking very highly of 
President Roosevelt, added, “ But I can 
never forgive him for having invited 
Booker T. Washington to lunch at the 
White House.” 1 remember one day 
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walking with a Yale professor, when we 
passed a negro student of the university, 
quietly dressed in the undergraduate style 
of fashion, and smoking a pipe of 
a shape popular among undergraduates. 
‘The professor spoke of him as an able 
fellow, but called my attention in scornful 
tones to the man’s costume and pipe, add- 
ing the bantering comment, “I suppose 
he thinks by arraying himself like that to 
get us to mistake him for a white man.” 
It evidently cost the professor some effort 
to do the negro intellectual justice. Yet 
I am told the negroes at the great 
Northern universities get on very amicably 
with the white students. 

W. A. Did you not find any traces 
of distinctly negrophil feeling ? 

Mr. Lee. Oh yes—oddly enough, at 
my farthest west point, Des Mcines, 
Iowa. I there made the acquaint- 
ance of a newspaper editor, a most 
hospitable, intelligent, and well-informed 
man, who resented the rising cry against 
the negro in the North, and such utter- 
ances as that of President Hadley of 
Yale, who has declared for depriving him 
of the franchise. To show me how un- 
fairly the coloured man is treated—how 
every upward path in life is blocked to 
him—Mr. D—— told me of a poor young 
negro of good ability and excellent char- 
acter in whose education he had interested 
himself. ‘he young man passed with 
distinction through the Pharmaceutical 
College, or some such institution, and was 
engaged as dispenser at a large drug store 
in Des Moines, belonging to a man who 
shared my friend’s liberal views. He was 
thoroughly qualified, and gave perfect 
satisfaction ; but when a change came in 
the proprietorship of the establishment 
the negro dispenser was at once dismissed, 
for no other reason but his colour. He 
tried in vain to get like employment else- 
where—no one would have him. So his 
education was utterly thrown away, and he 
had to become a porter or ‘longshoreman 
to keep body and soul together. 

W. A. It certainly does seem as 
though that sort of treatment must in- 
tensify the race difficulty rather than help 
to smooth it away. A great negro exodus 
to the native heath of the race—a sort of 
African Zionist movement-—is the remedy 
that appeals to the imagination. But I 
suppose that is chimerical. 

Mr. Lee. What must really be looked 
to, I take it, is the improved education 
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of the general body of the negro 
population up to the point which shall 
compel the white man to acknowledge 
the black to be on the same plane of 
humanity with himself. But that will be 
a long business; although I do not 
think its ultimate achievement beyond 
the power of educational experts, whose 
efficiency in America is very great. 

W. A. ‘Talking of education in the 
narrower sense, what was your general 
impression of the American universities ? 

Mr. Lee. Ihad not time, of course, 
to look closely into their workings ; but 
no one can fail to be struck by the huge 
opportunity that lies before American 
educationists, and the general energy and 
zeal with which they are taking advantage 
of it. When one thinks of that immense 
population all eager for improvement, one 
feels as though the making of the future 
lay within the scope of the American 
colleges, more, perhaps, than within that 
of any other educational institutions. 

W. A. And you think the energy and 
zeal you speak of are in the main rightly 
directed ? 

Mr. Lee. In the main, I have no 
doubt of it—especially as I think there 
are traces of a reaction setting in against 
the exclusive cultivation of German 
methods and ideals in scholarship. 
Hitherto there has perhaps been a tendency 
on the literary side of study to make too 
much of a fetish of mere philological 
thoroughness, to the neglect of the “‘ breath 
and finer spirit” of literature. But in 
English scholarship nothing could be 
more valuable than the work that is being 
done by such men as Professor Kittredge 
of Harvard, one of the finest English 
scholars of our time, or Professor Wood- 
berry of Columbia, or Professors Manly 
and Frederick Ives Carpenter of Chicago, 
or Professor Schelling of Philadelphia, or 
Professor Gummere of Haverford, to 
mention only the first names that occur 
to me. 

W. A. 


Did you see anything of the 
women’s colleges ? 


Mr. Lee. Oh yes; I lectured at all 
the leading ones—at Bryn Mawr, for in- 
stance, at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
at Wellesley, near Boston, and at Smith 
College, Northampton. At all I had 
splendid audiences—often as many as 
nine hundred, I was told. 

W. A. All women-students ? 


Mr. Lee. All.women-students and 
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professors, who usually include a_ few 
men ; but at Wellesley my large audience 
was entirely composed of ladies. 

W. A. I remember going through 
one of the residential halls for ladies 
attached to Chicago University, and being 
struck with the exact similarity of the 
girls’ rooms to what one would find at 
Newnham or Somerville. Books, pictures, 
photographs, decorations—all were pre- 
cisely the same as an English girl of the 
same class would gather around her. 

Mr. Lee. Yes, there is a great 
similarity between the girl-undergraduates 
of the two countries; but I think the 
American girl-students, taking them all 
round, are keener at their work, more 
self-possessed, and at the same time more 
ingenuous and less shy than English girl- 
undergraduates are apt to be. 

W. A. I wonder whether that dis- 
tinction does not also apply as_ between 
the male undergraduates of the two 
countries? But don’t let us stray into 
generalisations on national character, 
which seem to me of all things the most 
unprofitable. Who can compress a nation 
into a formula? Talking of undergraduates, 
I was amused the other day by a Yale 
boy’s impressions of Oxford, where he had 
been staying for a week. He spoke with 
evidently heartfelt commiseration of the 
material hardships of an Oxford under- 
graduate’s life—the dark, draughty rooms, 
the cold tub in place of the luxurious 
bathroom, and all sorts of other dis- 
comforts. “I tell you,” he said, ‘we 
should think we were roughing it mighty 
hard if we lived as those Oxford fellows 
do.” The idea of Oxford as a school of 
Spartan endurance tickled me a_ good 
deal, when I thought of the life that 
many men used to live at the Scotch 
universities in my time. Evidently my 
Yale friend had no notion of cultivating 
the Muses on a diet of oatmeal. 

Mr. Lee. Yet one hears a good deal 
of the heroic shifts to which poor students 
resort in America, in order to carry on 
their college course. At all the great 
universities there are numerous students 
(sons of very poor parents) who devote 
every moment of leisure to manual labour 
(often of a very menial kind) in order to 
earn the means of a scanty subsistence 
while pursuing their studies. ‘The many 
stories that I heard of the hardships which 
these “working” students, as they are 
often called, cheerfully faced for the sake 
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of academic training must excite the warm- 
est sympathy. ‘They clearly prove how 
widely the ambition to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a university education is diffused 
in all grades of the American population. 
I myself saw little of the individual life 
of undergraduates, and went more among 
the rich students than among the poor. 
1 am bound to say I was struck by the 
luxury of some of the club-houses of the 
rich undergraduates. I saw some that at 
Oxford would be considered almost im- 
morally sumptuous. 

W. A. Probably these were the club- 
houses of sons of millionaires, and were 
endowed by the millionaires. 

Mr. Lee. I don’t think that is the 
explanation. It seems to me that we are 
apt to exaggerate the Proportional influ- 
ence of the millionaire in American life. 
Looking at the United States from this 
distance, we think of the concentration of 
wealth in a few hands as the great phe- 
nomenon of the age; but when you get 
there, you find the diffusion of wealth at 
least equally remarkable. 

W. A. Take care! If you express 
these views too freely, you will find your- 
self quoted in a Birmingham leaflet as 
a champion of Protection. Perhaps 
you are one—let us avoid the subject. 
You cannot deny, at any rate, that the 
millionaire is a potent factor in American 
life. Have I not heard of your proposing 
legislative measures to prevent him from 
draining off to America all the biblio- 
graphical treasures of England ? 

Mr. Lee. 1 don’t know that I ever 
went so far as that. It is true 1 have 
suggested that early editions of the English 
classics should be regarded as heirlooms, 
and have remarked that heirlooms do not 
pass to cousins until the direct line is 
extinct. 

W. A. ‘There is something to be said 
for a law, such as they have in Italy, to 
prohibit the export of antiquities. 

Mr. Lee. Well, I confess I have come 
rather to repent of such dog-in-the-manger 
sentiments since I have seen the care 
bestowed by American collectors on their 
treasures, and the liberal use they make 
of them. And, to return to the point 
we were discussing a moment ago, the 
American absorption of early editions is 
not so much a sign of the concentration as 
of the diffusion of riches. | No doubt the 
great American collectors are very wealthy 
men, but they are not the millionaires of 
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whom we read in the papers. Some of 
them, indeed, collect with a distinct eye 
to business—to placing their capital in 
sound securities. One of them said to 
me, “I would willingly give £3000 
for a perfect First Folio Shakespeare, 
and think I was doing well by my 
family.” 

W. A. At that rate, no wonder prices 
go up. 

Mr. Lee. Oh, such men as Mr. 
Robert Hoe of New York—the owner 
probably of the finest private library- in 
America—or Mr, Marsden Perry of 
Providence, do not care what they give 
for a book they really want. Many unique 
editions have found their way to America. 
For instance, the only known copy of 
Caxton’s Sir Thomas Malory is in Mr. 
Hoe’s library in New York. In my article 
on the poet Robert Southwell in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, 1 stated 
that the only perfect copy of his Fourfold 
Meditation of the Four Last Things had 
been sold at Sotheby’s in 1881, and was 
“not now traceable”: I found it in New 
York, in the library of Mr. Hoe. 

W. A. It looks, then, as if the centre 
of scholarship, as of so many other things, 
bade fair to be transferred across the 
Atlantic, and English editors would have 
to go to America to do their collations, 
instead of American editors coming to 
England. 

Mr. Lee. We are some way yet from 
that consummation. But I certainly think 





there is one legitimate protective measure 
that we ought to adopt—we ought to 
increase the endowment of our great 
public libraries, the British Museum and 
the Bodleian, in order to give them some 
reasonable chance in competing with the 
American collector. 

W. A. ‘Tell me—what was the result 
of your census of First Folios? Do we 
still hold the majority ? 

Mr. Lee. Oh yes; the balance is 
still largely in our favour. 

W. A. Good! Ibreatheagain! So 
there is no immediate danger of a Chicago 
millionaire making a “corner” in them, 
putting the whole impression into a 
machine, and bringing them out Bacon 
at the other end. 

Mr. Lee. I assure you such gibes 
are quite beside the mark. Chicago is at 
least as sane as London on the Bacon 
question, if question it can be called. 

W. A. Oh, I don’t doubt it. But 
you see when a Scotchman has once got 
a joke into his head it is not so easy to 
get it out again. All the same, I accept 
your assurance, and go on my way re- 
joicing. Good-bye ! 

Mr. Lee. Good-bye; and _ believe 
me there’s nothing like spending a few 
months in America for teaching you 
the pointlessness of some of our stock 
jokes at her expense. 

W. A. That is quite my own ex- 
perience. 


[ Exit. 


THE WISH. 


BY MARIE VAN VORST. 


IVE me my wish to me, pretty pink heather, 


Pride of the barren moor, flower of the broom. 


Long days for happy hearts beating together— 


All of my love’s heart—when he leads me home. 
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F peaceful pleasures there is none 
() greater than that enjoyed by a 
botanist when he enters strange 
lands and finds himself surrounded by 
a new flora. Lovely things, long familiar 
as pictures or in the mummy state of 
the herbarium, now burst upon his sight, 
alive, and Nature holds to him a brimming 
cornucopia of those flowers not unknown, 
yet unseen until now. 

It chanced that I walked upon the 
great hills that front the sea in North 
Africa; and here, nigh Algiers, for the 
first time found Jris sty/osa in her home. 
During January and onward this beauti- 
ful blossom nestles here in the grassy 
foliage ; and her familiar lilac loveliness, 
her little heart touched with gold, her 
perfect habit and her fragrance—as of 
primroses from an English springtime— 
brought delight to me. Overhanging a 
bank of red earth she first met my 
search, and anon I found her on the 
edge of vineyards, or sunk in dewy, 
northward-facing hedges, or clustering 
safely within dense tangles of the prickly 
pear—that gigantic opuntia whose silver- 
grey lights every hill about Algiers. 

And as I plucked there came ‘ Sand- 
daisy,” so that henceforth in memory the 
flower and the girl will be for ever linked 
and wedded. 

She was not beautiful, yet a haunting 
fascination emanated from her, like 
Eastern odours of spice or fruit. I knew 
her for a Kabyle by her uncovered face. 
She lacked too the Arab swarthiness, and 
instead of the customary white haik their 
women wear, Sand-daisy was clad in the 
red and rose colours that all Kabyles 
love. She had a frank, childish face—as 
yet she trusted the world; but her eyes 
were a dreamer’s eyes, and curiously full 
of thought for one so young ; her. pretty 
mouth possessed some character; her 
hands, despite her rough life and the 
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heavy tasks to which they had been put, 
were, I think, the most beautiful that ever 
I saw. She was sixteen, and under her 
ruddy garments, ragged but classic in 
their simple lines, a female of natural 
shape was manifest. No harsh restriction 
spoilt one lovely contour of her; no 
distorting bond strangled her lithe waist ; 
no steel or bone immured her bosom. 
Each natural beauty, each curve and 
slope, round limb, dimpled joint, and 
dainty breast, was felt unseen. Her 
rags reached the perfection of human 
habiliments, in that they clothed her, 
and, while concealing every inch of the 
maiden but her feet, her arms, her face, 
hid none of the wonder and joy of her, 
left her herself—a little, perfect woman, 
true to nature in every gesture, action 
and movement. Unfettered she breathed 
the hot air, took her way upon the hills 
or sprawled in the sun, graceful as a 
kitten. Without one shadow of self- 
consciousness when first we met, she 
flung down a reed mat on which she 
worked, and came to me as I bent over 
Lris stylosa. , 

The girl offered to carry my basket, and 
told me that she knew where a great 
many other flowers might be gathered. 
She had been educated at a French 
school in Algiers, and we understood 
each other pretty well. When matters 
interested her, Sand-daisy would mingle 
her own language and that of the con- 
querors, but for the most part her 
meaning was clear. She found me a 
sympathetic listener, and we exchanged 
confidences. We both had our dreams 
and ambitions: mine she could not 
understand ; hers were proper to her 
eyes, that seemed bent upon things to 
come. Her hopes possessed dignity, 
propriety and poetry. For me they lifted 
Sand-daisy into a figure as interesting to 
the mind as she was restful and grateful 
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to the sight. Despite her squalid home, 
pitiful life and mean-hearted parent, | 
marked in her a glorious pride of race, 
and the deep-seated, solemn instincts of 
the Kabyle folk. She had been born 
here, with a modern French town out- 
spread beneath her vision ; she had never 
seen Kabylia’s mountains saye as a 
shadow against the distant south; yet 
thither her young heart turned, and she 
dreamed of the remote hills, of her 
kindred, of the pure race from which 
she had sprung, of the glory of those 
uplifted dwellings far away, of the winter 
snows, and of the deserts beneath, 
where oceans of sand were strewn and 
took the place of the blue Mediterranean 
that her eyes had long since wearied of. 
True to her race, albeit tradition credits 
the Kabyle with Roman blood, she loved 
not the sea. ‘The desert was her sea, and 
she longed for it with passionate ardour 
and sure trust. The yellow plains below 
and the mountains above, the waterfalls 
from the hills, the gorges and fastnesses, 
the green oasis of date set upon the sand, 
like an emerald in a salver of gold—these 
things filled her soul and drew it home 
again. From her mother the girl had 
learned of them; but her mother was 
dead, and now Sand-daisy lived with her 
father and ministered to him, and waited 
patiently while she hoped great matters 
from the hidden future. 

Under a fig-tree she lived, and round 
about her home was a hedge of prickly 
cactus and tall aloes. Perched on the 
side of the hill, thatched with palm-leaves 
and built of mud, the whitewashed hovel 
gleamed like a great flower seen far off. 
Round about it wild olive climbed the 
red hill-slopes, vines awaited the spring 
weeding, and stuck their dark and tortuous 
stumps naked above a sea of flowers; 
heather adorned the waste with snowy 
sprays ; lavendula’s purple splashed the 
green; and far beneath spread orange 
orchards, all ablaze with fruit. Crags of 
limestone sometimes broke forth against 
the russet and tawny earth, and the eternal 
silver-grey and silver-green of the trees 
and familiar plants festooned the hills and 
draped each acclivity and slope, like a 
ragged veil through which emerged culti- 
vation. The tilled earth stretched in 
terraces and climbed in steps; sank 
broadly to the valleys with wedges and 
Squares of corn or vine; cuddled at the 
bottom of these terrific slopes upon the 





smooth ground, and marked by an added 
warmth of colour or luxuriance of foliage 
the presence of those little watercourses 
that wound there. Against the prevalent 
pallor of the wind-kissed olive, the cactus, 
aloe and eucalyptus, there rose many a 
turret of dark cypress and shone the 
splendour of blossoming acacias. 

Sand-daisy took me to the flowers, and 
I told her the names of lovely things 
her feet had trodden. I showed her 
the beauty of the black and the golden 
ophrys, of the velvety orchids, of the great 
cerinthe by the roadside; of the little 
romulea, that starred the turf above old 
graves upon the crown of the hill; of 
the rosy fedia in the young corn ; of the 
purple toadflax, the fennel, the campion, 
the cresses and other good things that 
made a jungle of the vineyards and called 
for husbandmen to sweep them away ; 
while she spoke of other blossoms as yet 
in the sheath and bud—flowers beautiful 
and flowers rare that would come to life 
here in the summer hours when I was 
gone. She marvelled that I carried their 
names in my head and their pictures in 
my mind; and then I bade her speak of 
her own pictures—of the things not seen, 
yet known and loved; and so I came 
gradually to understand her a little, to joy 
in her joys and lament her sorrows. 

Once, setting down the basket which 
she carried for me, she said: “I am 
tired ; I will rest and talk to you.” 

Then she.sat down and lifted her eyes 
to the dark range of the Djurdjura Moun- 
tains that ran south under the sunshine. 
“‘T live behind those,” she told me. 
“This is not Sand-daisy, this girl here, 
who talks to you. Sand-daisy is over 
there behind the hills. They are only 
a wall—a common low wall of stones, 
broken here and there. The real moun- 
tains are beyond. You look up to them; 
you look up into the blue sky if you want 
to find them. ‘Those who come here in 
the winter, like you, see a great cloud 
there, all white and gold and blue, and 
they say, ‘”Tis a mountain of rain going 
on its way to a far country’; but next day 
it is there still—all white and gold and 
blue ; and each morning it glows out of 
the mist when the sun rises above it, and 
each evening it fades away into darkness 
again. It is part of the world—white and 
shining in winter, dim and very far distant 
afterwards. My home will be there.” 

She pointed to a spur of the Lesser 
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Atlas, that gleamed against the pale sky 
like a summer cloud floating gloriously 
upwards to the zenith long miles away. 
“There, behind the snow, I shall live, 
and love a man and have little ones. It 
is all written for me. ‘There are many of 
the Berber people, and they are noble 
and good, and each tribe has young men 
who would love me if they could see me. 
Some day there will come one over the 
sand or the snow, and he will see and 
love and buy me for a good price, so that 
my father can let me depart joyfully.” 

“What manner of man shall he be— 
of the hills, or of the plains ?” I asked. 

““T have wondered about that often. 
The Kabyles are a great people, and their 
tribes are many. But my mother came 
from midway between the mountain-tops 
and the desert; therefore I have won- 
dered.” 

“And I am sure you have decided ; 
for you decide everything about your- 
self.” 

“Once I loved to think of a husband 
from the snow, of a house like a swallow’s 
nest hung above some great precipice, 
where the eagles flew and the monkeys 
chattered, and the river, so far below, 


ran along like a skein of silvery silk. 1 
thought of such a home with a man who 
knew danger very close, and whose work 
took him often hand in hand with death 
to shoot the panther and the mountain 


sheep. I have felt the skins of the savage 
things he killed upon my shoulders; I 
have felt my lips on the hem of my 
husband’s garment because he risked his 
life that a wild beast’s coat should keep 
me warm. And then, loving the man in 
dreams, I feared for him and found my 
heart throb and my forehead grow wet to 
think of what might happen to him. I 
have leapt up screaming, so that the dog 
barked and my father wakened and used 
hard words to me. Yes, I have screamed 
to see my husband tumbling over the red 
cliffs, and falling for ever ; or to see him 
under a lion, that buried its teeth and 
claws in the body I belonged to. I have 
sprung from the ground weeping dream- 
tears to see my lover swept away by the 
falling snow, when the hot sun loosens it 
and sends it thundering downward. All 
these things are the daily dangers of the 
hill people; and at home, working for 
him, I should suffer worse than if I 
shared the toil of the hunter. Each day 
I should say, ‘ He may never come home 
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any more’; each day I should think, 
‘His little ones may have no father before 
the sun sets.’ Therefore my lover shall 
not be such a man.” 

“You are so full of fearful thoughts ! 
Such a soft heart! Marry none of these 
wild monsters of the mountains or the 
desert. ‘lake my advice and seek for a 
house-dweller and a comfortable man. 
How good to have a shop in the bazaar 
and to know that your husband was 
sitting in it safe from peril ; how good to 
think that when the strangers came, they 
would go to your lord and buy in his 
shop so that you would be very rich and 
your children very happy.” 

“Happy with a house-dweller ! 
daisy! Bid me give myself to a vile 
Arab! Idle, lying, lazy wretches! I 
spit when I pass them. I hate my father 
because he goes with them and sits with 
them in their houses and drinking-places, 
and follows their ways. He was a true 
man of tents aforetime, yet now he herds 
with them. He sits at the café and 
casino, and plays draughts—even with 
Omar Mefsaud—and suffers that vile 
vine-grower to beat him, because Mefsaud 
is very rich and likes better to win than 
lose.” 

“Why do you hate the Arabs ?” 

“Because I am a Kabyle. A dog 
hates a cat, because he is a dog. And 
the Arabs hate us; and they have always 
hated us, and always will hate us.” 

“Then you must marry a wanderer, 
Sand-daisy—one of your people whose 
life is spent in the great waste; a man 
of tents and camels; a nomad Kabyle, 
whose dwelling is the desert.” 

“It is so. It is written. I know very 
well the manner of man that he will be. 
Yes, a man of swift horses and of camels— 
a fierce, strong man, and a robber.” 

** A robber!” 

She stared that I should be surprised. 

“Ts not the world quite full of robbers ? 
Are there any other sort of men ?” 

“* Of course.” 

“ Are not you a robber ?” 

‘“No, indeed.” 

She pointed to the earth, where a raw 
red blot showed whence I had dug the 
root of a cyclamen. 

‘Your steel there,” she said, pointing to 
my trowel, “is red with the blood of the 
earth. You have just torn a little child 
out of her flesh.” 

“Then I’m robber and murderer both; 


Sand- 
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for I cannot guess how many or how few 
of these things will grow when they get to 
England.” 

“The Touaregs are splendid robbers ; 
Frenchmen call them ‘the pirates of the 
desert.’ You look round about and they 


are not to be seen; the sand is innocent 
Then, as the vulture, herself 


of them. 
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they strip the fat people naked and so 
vanish again to their home under the 
brown tents behind the edge of the 
desert. Then their women make haste 
out to met them with singing; and they 
slay a goat, and feast, and spread the silk 
and silver and gold upon the sand, and 
count the camels they have taken, and 
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“*1 do hope that desert highwayman will come very soon, Sand-daisy,’ | said to her one day.” 


invisible, yet finds the dead camel, so, 
from under the edge of the sand, they 
know the coming of the caravan. A 
cloud rolls against the sky and the 
merchant people think it is a sand-storm ; 
but presently it glitters into steel points 
and flashes with crimson and yellow, and 
horses foam out of it suddenly, a flag 
flies, and there is a chant of music. 
The Touaregs come, like thunder, and 





fill the children with dates until their 
little stomachs grow as round as baskets.” 
“That is the life you would live ?” 
“That is the life I shall live, certainly. 
The man I love lives so, and he is 
without doubt a leader of men and a 
light among his people. A ‘Touareg has 
ever been the greatest of robbers, and his 
name makes the house-folk tremble.” 
“Perhaps some day your husband will 
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fall upon me while I am hunting for 
plants in the foothills of the mountains ?” 

She regarded me without emotion. 

“If he does, he will take from you your 
little steel spade, and your watch, and all 
the things that have any value about you.” 

“ But if I came and spoke to you, and 
reminded you of these days, would you 
remember the francs I have given you for 
carrying my basket, and speak for me to 
the great man, and ask him to give me 
back my little steel spade and watch ?” 

She shook her head. “Not so. I 
should be all his wife—every bit of me. 
You are only strange dust blown over the 
sea out of another world. You are not 
desert dust. We cannot love you.” 

“Then I hope heartily that I shall 
never meet your husband, Sand-daisy.” 

““T hope you will; for then he will be 
the richer.” 

“You are indeed too frank to marry a 
‘man of houses,’ But this desert? You 
will soon grow weary of that.” 

“Do we weary of our flesh and blood ? 
Do I weary of my own body, or tire to 
hear my heart doing its work in my 
breast? I am made of desert sand. I 


sprang from it, as the date palm springs. 


I am the desert made alive—like the 
jerboa and the jackal and the golden- 
eyed, sand-coloured snake. I know it; 
I feel my feet bathing in the sun-baked 
dust as 1 speak to vou. The air of it is 
on my cheek, and I understand. It makes 
me hot under my clothes, but it cools 
my face. I breathe it down, down into 
me. It is as good as the air of the 
Kabyle mountains, or of the sea. Here 
there is no sweet air. Every breath has 
blown over flowers, or fruit, or vile things. 
‘The orange orchard touches it, the 
acacia touches it, the dead dog touches 
it. They all share it with me. But there 
it only comes over sand as sweet as the 
live, deep sea. And the sun will rise out 
of that sand and sink into that sand 
again. We shall watch him from our 
tents, and he will watch us. He will rise 
in red gold, and set in thin lines of purple 
stretched like ropes along the edge of 
the world. He will sink, like a blazing 
lantern, until the sand cuts him in half; 
then he will turn to a fragment, like a piece 
of orange; then he will dwindle into a spot; 
then he will be gone. And the heat will 
grow less in the evening wind, until I 
shiver a little and burrow into the sand, 
like a mouse, to get the warmth the sun 
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left there when he was overhead. Starry 
nights I shall know, and moonlit nights 
all alone, when the young men are away 
about their work and the old men whine 
together like ghosts around the fires, 
There is no silence like desert silence, 
But I shall hear howling of hyenas, or 
the cry of our babies that wake hungry. 
And seen afar off, the tents will cluster 
black, like a sleeping herd of beasts, on 
the moony sand. ‘Then the slow day will 
creep up again and bring home the men,” 

“ Perhaps not all.” 

“T have thought of that. But it is 
better to fight caravans than lions and 
panthers. My husband’s saddle _ will 
never return empty to me. It is 
written.” 

“How comes it that the desert is so 
clear to you—you who have never set 
eyes on it? Are there painted pictures 
in Algiers that you have seen ?” 

She answered that it was not so, “I 
hate Algiers. I smell death in every 
street, and see death looking out of the 
eyes of the people, and feel death tickling 
my feet as I walk the paved ways. ‘The 
francs that you have given me will go 
to pay boys and girls to do my father’s 
errands there. He will think that 1 have 
gone thither, but I shall not go now for 
many days. The desert pictures are here 
—here, deep down inside me. I shut my 
eyes and see them. I came out of 
Kabylia unborn, but I saw with my 
mother’s eyes and drank in the things 
that I know with my mother’s milk. 
Nothing will be new or strange to me 
when I go back. But everything will be 
lovelier and greater and better than my 
dream-pictures,” 

“T do hope that desert highwayman 
will come very soon, Sand-daisy,” 1 said 
to her one day. 

“T think he will. I am nice to look 
at now, and hard and plump and very 
strong. But the sun withers up women 
quicker than flowers. The Arabs hide 
their faces, and sometimes an old woman 
of thirty, who might be a grandmother, 
gets a husband—so I have heard ; but we 
let the sky see our faces, and all men may 
know how old we are. I only want a 
veil when I pass Omar Mefsaud—that 
pig who owns all these vineyards and the 
very ground our house stands upon. His 
eyes burn into me when I pass him by. 
There he is now, watching his workers. 
He sees me, and will come to look.” 
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Presently the “ pig,” in shape of a very 
handsome middle-aged Arab, approached, 
and I perceived that it was the girl who 
led him towards us. He was clad in the 
usual white burnous, wore a rich under- 
garment, a green turban, and a waistband 
of silk. His mien spoke of high 
prosperity ; opulence marked him, and he 
bore the air of one accustomed to have 
his way in all things. He saluted Sand- 
daisy, but she paid no attention to him. 
Then the man turned to his_ workers, 
and watched where two bullocks drew a 
wooden plough between the rows of the 


who ever stole a camel. His own people 
hate him. No good Arab will speak with 
him.” 

** And he is so rich ?” 

“He has quarrelled with God.” 

“fs that all? Among Christian people 
a quarrel with God doesn’t matter a 
button, so long as God doesn't take away 
the man’s money.” 

“With the Arabs it is different. Their 
God is alive. Omar Mefsaud robbed the 
mosque! He was a good man once— 
long ago, before he found out the value 
of grapes and the pleasure of great riches. 





“*Where is your daughter, old man?’” 


vines ; while half a dozen ragged Arabs 
bent and hacked up the dense weeds 
with hoes, and a single tall figure swayed 
beneath the weight of a water-pot slung 
upon ‘his back, and sweated along, 
lessening his load at every footstep as he 
worked a little pump under his arm and 
sparsely fed each particular plant. 

“What is amiss with Omar Mefsaud ?” 
I asked. ‘He is a very handsome, very 
clean and very prosperous Arab, This is 
clear even to my foreign eyes. He can 
even water his grapes. It must be a 
most expensive matter to do that.” 

“He is rich with other men’s money ; 
he is a greater thief than any Touareg 





He went to Mecca when he was poor, | 
and they made him Ov&:/ at the mosque : 
that is, he who collects the offerings, and 
treasures them for the poor faithful. ‘Then 
he stole and stole, as they declare ; and 
when the Mueddin cried ‘There is no 
god but God,’ Omar Mefsaud, walking by, 
looked up and said in his heart, ‘There 
is no god but francs.’ They never proved 
that he had robbed the poor; but they 
knew it all the same, and they turned 
him away. Now he sells his wine to the 
French, and it goes across the sea and is 
drunk, not as the wine of this land, but 
as the wine of another that costs more 
money. These things my father whispers ; 
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and yet he will take this pig’s hand, 
though his own countrymen look into the 
air or at the trees when Omar passes by.” 

“You don’t like that particular sort of 
robber ?” 

“He has robbed God; and God will 
not forget.” 

“May he send forth merchandise and 
travel with it himself to the ‘Touareg 
country !” 

“They would strip him even to the 
gold in his teeth. But he hates the sand 
and the mountains and the sun and the 
air. He loves to feel pavement under 
his feet, and to talk in the way with the 
great men of Algiers. He only comes 
thus far out of the city because it is his 
money that will spring from these vine- 
stumps presently and flow into his treasury, 
as the juice of his red and white grapes 
flows over the sea to France. He loves 
the first room at feasts. He is the earliest 
to come, and the last to leave eating and 
drinking. He loves the casino where 
women dance and sing; he loves the 
racing horses; but take him to Biskra 
and show him the racing camels—he 
would not love them. He has a harem, 
and has paid away much gold for his 
women. He chooses them pale, with 
large eyes, like me. He has no brown 
women. I wish very much that he would 
die, for he offends me. He is fit only for 
the company of Christians.” 

“ He must be lonely if his people turn 
their backs upon him.” 

‘*Not so. The French make much of 
him, and ask him to their houses. Some 
day perhaps he will turn into a Christian 
himself. Then he will rob their God 
too.” 


And so we talked together; or, more 


truly, the girl talked and I listened. 
Then for some days I lost sight of her, 
and being about to leave the country, 
sought her home, that I might see her 
once more and bid her and her father 
farewell. 

The air danced upon the noon that I 
climbed for the last time into the heights 
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of Bouzaréah; and Sand-daisy’s parent 
stood at his hovel door, and saluted me as 
I approached. 

““Where is your daughter, old man? 
To-morrow I sail over the sea, and [ 
have come that I may look at. this 
wondrous scene yet again, and that I may 
wish you and the maiden farewell.  [ 
have brought her a present, for she is a 
very good girl, and I have grown fond of 
her.” 

“Monsieur is too gracious and too 
generous. But, in very truth, Allah re- 
members His servant in his old age. It 
has pleased Omar Mefsaud, the vine- 
grower, to look with favour on my Sand- 
daisy; and he has purchased her with 
many francs, and has given me this house 
for my own for ever. He has five wives, 
but three begin fast to grow old, and my 
daughter has warmed his heart these 
many days. He 1s a very great man, and 
minds nothing that we are Kabyle. He 
is so great that he can laugh at the laws 
and ordinances of his people. And he 
will wed her next week, and she will be 
the joy of his idle hours ; and presently 
she will give over her tears, for she is a 
fool and loves him not. Yet, when she 
has seen the abode of his women, and 
the riches of looking-glass and_ pictures, 
carpets and furniture from France that 
fill it, she will surely dry her tears, and 
don silk and golden ornaments, and 
rejoice to do Omar’s pleasure, and bless 
her old father when she rises up and when 
she sleeps.” 

He peered at me out of his mean, 
inscrutable eyes ; then he turned to an 
orange tree that stood beside the wall. 
“Twice as many francs as there are fruits 
upon my tree. He has said it; and l 
have counted four hundred and twelve! 
To-morrow he will come and count.” 

I left my gift and went slowly down the 
hill. Above the Djurdjura was lifted that 
spear of the Lesser Atlas mountains she 
had loved; and the snow upon it still 
rose upward like a golden cloud against 
the blue. Beyond—invisible, vast and 
burning—lay the desert of her dreams, 











RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CHATSWORTH 
THEATRICALS. 


BY LEO 


EW small plays have been so popular 
of late years as Zhe Pantomime 
Rehearsal, and yet it has always 

been a source of considerable wonder to 
me why audiences of all sorts and con- 
ditions should find it such an enjoyable 
entertainment. 

‘Though the dialogue is bright and clever, 
and the music tuneful and original, the 
characters are utterly false and untrue 
to life, for the whole fun of the piece 
consists in representing a number of 
ladies and gentlemen, who have met 
together to rehearse some amateur theatri- 
cals, behaving with a lack of good temper 
and an absence of good manners that 
would disgrace a London vestry-meeting. 

If we are to credit the author, or authors 
(for I believe there is more than one) 
with presenting a true picture, or even a 
caricature, of what goes on when amateurs 
rehearse in a country house, we must 
believe that the actresses spend their time 
in “ragging” the unfortunate author, in 
wilfully perverting his lines and intention- 
ally misunderstanding his instructions, and 
the actors occupy themselves by openly 
rebelling against the stage-manager’s 
authority, in throwing up their parts, 
with much rude and unnecessary strong 
language, and making fatuous inquiries as 
to corkscrews, champagne and_ supper. 
Anything more unlike what takes place 
during a rehearsal at Chatsworth, or, for 
the matter of that, at half a dozen other 
places where I have been in the habit of 
acting during the last ten years, would be 
impossible to imagine. I have nearly 
always found my colleagues ready to 
rehearse at almost any hour of the day 
or night, and the difficulty has been to 
restrain their ardour in this direction 
within reasonable limits rather than to 
encourage them to fresh exertions. 

On one occasion, some three years ago, 
we rehearsed from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m,, 
from 4 p.m. to 7 pm., and from 10 p.m. 
to 11.30 p.m, and yet we were all on 
speaking terms when we bade each other 
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good-night. I mention this incident with 
pride. ‘There is no such high test of 
temper as an after-dinner rehearsal. We 
never risked another. 

I think that the principal reason why 
our little company works so harmoniously 
is that we have no official stage-manager. 
It has been the custom in many other 
theatricals of late years to have a_pro- 
fessional actor to direct the troupe. ‘This, 
I think, is a mistake. As well give a 
squadron of Australian rough-riders to the 
Commandant of the Staff College. ‘The 
amateurs are Irregulars, very irregular 
some of them, and the iron-bound dis- 
cipline of the regular actor ill accords 
with their free and unfettered natures. I 
suppose I do stage-manage at Chatsworth, 
but I never was formally appointed to the 
office. Another circumstance that helps 
us to be united is that the company is 
“strictly limited,” and it is easier to 
train a small “happy family” than a 
large one. 

Our stock company consists of two 
‘leading ladies,” Miss Muriel Wilson and 
Mrs. William James; one “utility lady,” * 
Mrs. Menzies; one “first light comedy 
and leading man” (our number being 
small we haxe to double some lines of 
business), Captain Philip Jeffcock ; one 
“second light comedian and_ walking 
gentleman,” Mr. Frank Mildmay ; and one 
“heavy father and low comedian,” myself. 
There is at present no tragedian, but 
great hopes are entertained that Lord 
Herbert Vane ‘Tempest may be persuaded 
to fill this vacancy. Another lady of the 
company (though only a recruit of two 
years’ service) is Princess Pless. It is 
difficult to decide yet what field of 
dramatic art she will eventually decide to 
cultivate. The Princess has appeared 
both in pantomime and comedy, and last 
year sustained the weight of a monologue 
upon her shoulders without any apparent 
fatigue, a task which would have been 
a strain to many a more experienced 
performer. As she dances well and sings 


* I trust Mrs. Menzies will forgive this description of her position in the company. It ‘s 


entirely her own fault that she has not taken a more important one. 


She could easily have 


blossomed into *‘ third leading lady,” but she has always kindly but firmly refused promotion. 
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charmingly, the value of her services 
cannot be overestimated. We have also 
received occasional he!p from Lady Mar 
and Kellie, Lady Feo Sturt (who made 
one most successful appearance), Lady 
Dixon Poynder, and the Ladies Acheson. 
Lord Rosslyn, Lord Elcho and Lord 
Chelsea have also trod the boards with 
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Lady Maude Warrender’s — beautiful 
voice has filled the house, in more senses 
than one, on several occasions ; but Grand 
Opera is her proper atmosphere, and so 
far the production of Grand Opera has 
seemed almost out of our reach. 

On consulting my note-book I find 
that since the Duchess of Devonshire 

















A valuable recruit: The Princess Pless. 


Photo by Lafayette, New Bond Street. 


success, and Count Albert Mensdorff has 
acted with conspicuous ability in a couple 
of French duologues; while that most 
gifted and versatile of all amateur actors, 
poor Charles Colnaghi, made a first—and 
alas! last-—appearance at the opening of 
the pretty little ball-room theatre in the 
winter of 1896. 


instituted these performances we have 
produced over a dozen pieces, including 
every sort and description of play— 
comedies, dramas, farces, light opera, and 


even pantomime. We have never yet 
attacked Ibsen or the “ problem play,’ 
and I cannot but think that in this 
particular (if not in any other) we deserve 
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the gratitude of a kindly and ever generous 
audience. 

But there is one great problem which 
annually besets “the Management,” and 
ever with increasing difficulty of solution 
—the choice of a play. The Committee 
of Selection consists of the entire com- 


leisurely, communicating with each other 
by letter, suggesting pieces and making 
possible casts. ‘Towards the close of 
November the revenues of the Post 
Office are considerably increased on 
account of the enormous amount of 
correspondence entailed by the work of 

















A leading lady: Miss Muriel Wilson. 
Photo by Turner & Drinkwater, Regent's Terrace, Hull. 


pany, while the Duchess of Devonshire, as 
a sort of final Court of Appeal or the 
Lady Chamberlain, approves or vetoes the 
plays submitted to her. Our performances 
take place in January, and about October 
the play-hunting season may be said to 
have: fairly commenced. At first the 
election committee proceed calmly and 





choosing the Chatsworth play. Early in 
December there is generally a hastily 
summoned Cabinet Council (whose de- 
liberations result in nothing more decisive 
than the deliberations of some other 
Cabinet Councils), and as Christmas 
approaches the telegraph wires become 
white-hot as messages flash from the 
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leading lady to the low comedian, from 
the low comedian to the leading man, and 
from the leading man back to the low 
comedian. It has been remarked of this 
last functionary that on that day when all 
mankind breathes “ peace and goodwill,” 
his countenance has been seen to wear 
an expression that makes his friends 
wonder whether he has not after all mis- 
taken his vocation in art, and leads them 
to believe that he might have achieved 
distinction in the higher ranks of tragedy. 

But with the aid of that marvellous 
faculty of “ muddling through ” (to which 
a great statesman attributes our country’s 
success in the South African war), and 
also of a certain “method in our 
muddling” (a quality which perhaps is 
aiso possessed by the British Government), 
we generally succeed in arranging a pro- 
gramme which not only meets with the 
approval of the kindly critics of the house 
party, hut draws a few words of praise and 
encouragement from the mouth of the 
public press. 

And now a few words as to the “ kindly 
critics” who form a large proportion of 
the audience. It is rather disconcerting 
for the nervous amateur, as he peeps 
through the hole in the curtain and 
watches the audience filing into the stalls, 
to realise that in a few moments he will 
burst upon the gaze of a company which 
in intellect, experience of the drama, and 
culture is equal to many a first-night 
audience at a London production ; and it 
does little to restore his confidence if he 
happens to be dressed as a woman with 
fair hair and a pink-and-white complexion, 
and is morbidly conscious of what political 
economists term a “shortage” of under- 
petticoats. When he remembers that this 
shortage may be detected by no less a 
personage than his future sovereign or the 
eagle eye of the pilot who has successfully 
steered the nation through the storms and 
dangers of the last few years, that timid 
artist feels that he could spend the next 
half-hour more comfortably in the com- 
pany of his dentist than in the presence 
of the august personages on the other side 
of the footlights. 

I speak feelingly on this matter, for 
though it is some years since I stood 
behind the curtain arrayed in the manner 
described and, like a second Miss Sneve- 
licci, “trembled in my tights,” the horror 
of that moment comes back to me with 
all its old intensity. 
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And yet I need not have made myself 
miserable: the audience laughed and 
applauded while Mrs. William James 
and I rattled into Zhe Backwood Child, 
with that desperate courage born of fear ; 
and before the curtain fell I was playing 
with no feeling of restraint except perhaps 
in the region of the waist, and that was 
due entirely to physical reasons and the 
somewhat unyielding nature of a portion 
of my costume. Truly little things please 
great minds, and it is easier to amuse the 
wise than entertain the foolish. 

1 have always thought that Mrs. James’ 
performance on this occasion was a 
veritable four de force. She had only 
two days for rehearsals, and these were 
of a very vague and “‘scratchy ” nature. I 
had a big part in another play, and hardly 
knew any of my lines ; I am sure the ones 
I gave her were few and far between, and 
yet she scored such a genuine success as 
seldom falls to the lot of an amateur. 
Her realisation of a child such as Calverley 
describes, ‘“‘one of those small misguided 
creatures who though their intellects are 
dim are one too many for their teachers,” 
was simply photographic. Her make-up 
was equally admirable, and the method by 
which she obtained it simplicity itself. 
She put on her own daughter’s frock, let 
down her hair, and lo! time was anni- 
hilated, and she was fourteen again. Not 
a suspicion of grease-paint, no heavy, 
hard black lines under the eyes, a touch 
of rouge perhaps on each cheek, and 
Nature did the rest. 

While I am on the subject of cosmetics 
I may mention that the ladies of our 
company are always well made-up, far 
better, 1 think, than many of their sister 
artistes in ‘the profession.” Why this 
should be so I cannot tell. The 
stage we act on, though small (the 
proscenium opening is only 21 feet), is 
brilliantly lighted with electricity—foot- 
lights, headlights, “limes,”—all the different 
appliances that are employed in a regular 
theatre, and yet the ladies use very little 
make-up of any kind and no grease-paint 
at all. 

But the effect “from the front” is 
excellent. I sometimes think that our 
footlights are not so strong in proportion 
to the headlights as they are in bigger 
theatres, and the light distributed by this 
arrangement renders those terrible red 
cheeks, coal-black eyes, and alabaster 
foreheads of musical comedy unnecessary. 
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For I am told that this primitive method 
of colouring is employed to prevent 
the face looking sallow and dirty in that 
fierce light which beats upon a stage. 
In writing an account of amateur per- 
formances it is usual to restrain any 
tendency to pick out a particular player 
as worthy of greater praise than another, 
and I admit that such a method of 
criticism generally finds favour both with 
the critic and the criticised ; but it would 
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amateurs who are usually associated in 
acting in country houses, and do not 
include those constellations of the 
dramatic clubs whom I have no doubt 
burn with a far greater radiance. 

Miss Wilson has played many parts and 
worn many charming frocks, and she has 
done both with equal distinction. 

Her versatility is undoubted. From 
“Kitty Clive” to the despairing poet in 
Murger’s beautiful but gloomy work is a 

















Miss Wilson as “ Peace.” 


Photo by Turner & Drinkwater, Hull. 


be absolutely unfair to observe this dull 
neutrality in any description of the Chats- 
worth theatricals. Since their institution 
Miss Muriel Wilson has always been 
associated in a primary degree with their 
Success, and for the last few years has 
been the life and soul of these entertain- 
ments—the sun round which the lesser 
lights * of the amateur world have revolved. 

When I say “‘world” I allude to that 
Somewhat restricted community of 


long -cry ; but this clever lady has played 
both characters successfully, and though 
perhaps she appeared to greater advantage 
in the comedy part there was much to 
admire in her plucky attempt in the 
higher plane of tragedy. 

What the Irishman said ot whisky may 
equally apply to Miss Wilson’s acting — 
“There is no bad whisky. All whisky 
is good—but some whiskies are better 
than others.” 


* . ae e e P ° 
“Stars” would be a more effective word, but I fear the simile would not be astronomically 
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It is not my intention in these re- 
collections to give a detailed sketch of 
all our male performers. ‘The interest 
taken in the amateur actor is not of a 
very burning quality. Compared to that 
which is taken in the amateur actress, 
it is “as moonlight unto sunlight,” or as 
water unto wine. So I will content 
myself with a very brief notice of the 
“first and second light comedians and 
leading men.” 

Captain Jeffcock is a most admirable 
all-round performer, who could easily at 
any time in his career have transferred 
his abilities from the Army to the Stage 
with considerable pecuniary advantage 
to himself. This is not merely the 
opinion of a partial brother amateur ; it 
is that of a number of my professional 
friends, London actors of recognised 
talent and ability. 

Mr. Mildmay has not got Captain 
Jeffcock’s dramatic experience, and many 
of the parts that have fallen to his lot 
have been ungrateful ones, but he has 
done yeoman service on the little stage 
at Chatsworth, with the same pluck and 
success with which he did yeoman 
service for his country in the larger 
theatre of war. So much for our actors : 
now as to the play-house. 

It would be impossible to have a more 
perfect miniature stage than that which 
has been built at Chatsworth under the 
direction of the veteran scene-painter 
Mr. Hemsley in the ball-room. 

Madame Adelina Patti’s luxurious and 
well-appointed theatre at Craig-y-Nos is 


larger, but this, I think, is its only 
advantage. Several people of my 


acquaintance have what are technically 
termed “ fit-ups”—z.e. platform, scenery 
and proscenium that can be temporarily 
erected in any large hall or gallery—but 
the Chatsworth stage is a permanency, 
and has never been taken down since it 
was first put up—though I am annually 
informed by the “society” columns of 
some of the daily papers that “the great 
ballroom has been, for the nonce, 
transformed into a perfect little bijou 
theatre.” 

In all probability this stage will not be 
disturbed for many a long day. For 
some reason, with which I am_ un- 
acquainted, the ball-room has _ never 
been used for the purpose for which it 
was built about the year 1830. ‘Though 
there have been many brilliant balls at 
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Chatsworth since that date, notably one 
in 1872, when the present King paid the 
first of many subsequent visits to the 
Palace of the Peak, dancing took place 
(on this, and I believe has since on all 
other similar occasions) in the dining-room 

The interest taken by the House ot 
Cavendish in theatricals is of no recent 
date. In 1861, when amateur acting was 
more or less in its infancy, the sixth Duke 
of Devonshire lent Devonshire House for 
a performance by a number of unpaid 
artists, which included Charles Dickens, 
Wilkie Collins, Stanfield, and many other 
leading lights of literature and painting. 
The play (specially written for the 
occasion by Bulwer Lytton) was Wot So 
Bad as We Seem, a title of a singularly 
humble and apologetic character, which 
must have done much to disarm those 
critics who consider the unprofessional 
actor a_ self-satisfied. and impudent 
intruder in the domain of dramatic art. 

I have heard of the acting of charades 
at Chatsworth in the  coach-house, 
during the late Duke’s time, by the 
younger members of the family ; and it is 
not more than twenty years ago since I 
saw Mr. Victor Cavendish, now ‘Treasurer 
to His Majesty’s Household and heir to 
the present Duke, seated on the stage of 
the A.D.C. at Cambridge attired in the 
full uniform of a Major-General, with his 
feet in a foot-bath! He was appearing 
as Major-General Bunthunder in Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s Wedding March. 

With a perfect stage, excellent scenery, 
a more than friendly audience, and a 
united company, it would seem that we 
have few of those trials and obstacles to 
overcome which are presented in such 
lurid colours by the authors of the 
Pantomime Rehearsal; but we have our 
crosses, light though they be, and of these 
perhaps the heaviest is the difficulty of 
maintaining strict privacy at rehearsal. 
1 wonder why a rehearsal should have 
such a fascination to people who are not 
included in the cast? To me (unless | 
am conducting it) it is the dreariest 
spectacle in the world. I would as soon 
hear an inexperienced violinist make his 
first attempt to play Cavadleria, or watch 
an untrained billiard-player trying to 
master the intricacies of nursery cannons. 
That any enjoyment can be obtained by 
seeing a thing clumsily and imperfectly 
done seems almost incredible ; nor do I 
think that the spectators are actuated by 
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any ill-natured desire to. gloat over the 
slips and stumbles of their friends. ‘The 
only possible explanation for this general 
wish to attend lies perhaps in a very 
human desire to do that which is for- 
bidden. 

It is a managerial rule, ‘‘ No Spectators 
are Admitted,” and the determination ot 


will take place daily from 11.30 to 1.30 
and from 4 to 7. All are cordially in- 
vited ”—we should piay in the afternoon to 
empty benches. But though I mention 
the matter as “a cross” it is hardly 
worthy of the name. 1 have never had 
any difficulty in persuading people to 
leave the theatre directly they understood 

















Another leading lady : Mrs. William James as ‘“‘ The Backwood Child.” 
Photo by Alice Hughes, 52 Gower Street. 


outsiders to be present follows as a matter 
of course. If you put a fence round an 
ash-heap and write “No Admittance” 
on a board there are plenty of people 
who will clamour loudly for the right to 
go inside. Is this innate lawlessness, or 
that spirit of freedom which has made 
England great ? 

1 am perfectly sure if we issued a notice 
somewhat in the manner of an invitation 
to a temperance meeting—‘ Rehearsals 





that their presence was really retarding 
the progress of our work. 

On the other hand, the morbid craving 
of amateurs to rehearse unseen is almost 
as difficult to understand as the desire of 
others to see them rehearsing. 

I don’t suppose that the university 
crew object to the presence of the public 
on the towpath when they are rowing 
a trial, neither would a cricketer mind 
a bystander looking on while he was 








practising at the nets,—why then should a 
stranger have such a paralysing effect at 
rehearsal ? 

It is no doubt rather an ordeal for 
a player of little 





and at the conclusion of our labours gave 
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us some really valuable hints with refer- 

ence to exits and entrances. 
In the days of our earliest efforts the 
sacred _ seclusion 





experience to 
rehearse a part 
before his friends 
when he _ knows 
little of the 
“business” and 
very few of the 
lines, but the con- 
fidence gained by 
forcing oneself to 
“go through with 
it” no matter who 
may be _ looking 
on is immense, 
and if this effort 
is persevered 
with, there will. 
come a day when 
the timid amateur 
actor will no more 
mind being 
watched at 
rehearsal than a 
pianist will object 
to an auditor 
while he is _prac- 
tising his scales, 
On one occasion 
at Chatsworth our 
gracious sovereign 
{then Prince of 
Wales), with that 
keen interest 
which he _ has 
always shown in 
all things dramatic, 
attended a re- 
hearsal of His 








of our rehearsals 
was more per- 
tinaciously 
violated than is 
now the case, 
Many were the 
wiles and_ strata- 
gems of the would- 
be spectators of 
our immature 
efforts. 

One end of the 
theatre is occupied 
by a gallery, and 
in the dark 
recesses of the 
back rows the 
determined in- 
vader often lay 
in ambush, 
remaining — undis- 
covered till the 
tell-tale creak of 
the flooring or a 
smothered ex- 
plosion of laughter 
betrayed the 
presence of the 
enemy. 

Then the lead- 
ing lady would 
turn her eyes 
quickly upward 
and say icily, “Do 
you please mind 
going away?” 

No answer. 
The silence of 








Little Dodge. We 
had not been 
working at the 
piece more than 
a couple of days, and the sight of His 
Royal Highness’s attentive face in the 
second row of the stalls did not at 
first help the company to speak their 
speeches “trippingly from the tongue.” 
But the Prince said a few words of 
encouragement whenever an opportunity 
offered,—which wasn’t often,—and after a 
time our nervousness wore off, we became 
absorbed in our task, and did an hour and 
a half of real hard work. 

His Royal Highness stayed to the end, 


Mrs. Menzies. 
Photo by Kalmia, 20, Yeoman's Row, S.W. 


death reigned 
above. 

Then the lead- 
ing lady again, “I 
know who it is!” (I should be sorry to 
doubt any lady’s word, but this statement 
always seemed to me a trifle reckless.) 
“T know perfectly well who it is (still 
silence in the gallery), and (reproachfully) 
I don’t think it is quite kind of you.” 

Another long pause, then a little 
whispering and shuffling above, ‘The un- 
compromising attitude of our leader has 
had its effect. There is the sound of a 


closing door, and the pattering of many 
The enemy 


feet on the gallery stairs. 
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(who have evidently been present 
in greater force than was at first 
suspected) have been defeated ; 
they “have folded their tents 
like the Arabs, and quietly 
stolen away.” 

My allotted space in_ the 
Patt MALL MaGazineE has been 
occupied. I trust I have not 
jotted down these recollections 
of many very pleasant experi- 
ences in too great a spirit of 
self - satisfaction. I feel that 
perhaps my readers would sooner 
have heard of some of those 
thousand - and - one contretemps 
which are popularly associated 
with amateur theatricals. They 
would rather I had told them 
of drop-curtains which stuck and 
false moustaches which didn’t, 
of doors that refused to open 
and windows that would not 
shut, of properties that did not 
succeed and _ footlights that 
failed. But if I am to speak 
truth I have little to tell of such 














things, though I am quite ready 
to admit that our immunity from 
serious disasters has resulted 

















A light comedian: Mr, Frank Mildmay, M.P. 
Photo by Elliott & Fry, 55, Baker Sireet. 





A leading man: Captain Philip Jeffvock. 


Photo by Fall, 9, Baker Street. 


more from good luck than good manage- 
ment, and to Dame Fortune I tender 
my humble and hearty thanks. 

About an hour before the curtain 
rose on our performance last year, 
an artist attached to one of the large 
illustrated weekly papers asked me if 
I could find him a seat in the 
auditorium from which he could make 
sketches for his journal. I knew the 
house was very full, but wrote a request 
on my card that he was to be accom- 
modated if possible. He thanked me, 
and as he withdrew said: “I suppose 
they wouldn’t let me sit at one corner 
of the orchestra ? ” 

“The corner of the orchestra,” I 
echoed, in some surprise. ‘I’m afraid 
you wouldn’t see much of the _per- 
formers from there ?” 

“T don’t want to,” he said eagerly : 
‘IT want to see the audience.” 

I have been haunted with a vague 
misgiving all the time I have been pen- 
ning these lines that he only voiced the 
feeling of the public with reference to 
the Chatsworth Theatricals. 








HE young musician, Morris Ellison, 
could never quite forget his earlier 
visions—the Parades of southern 
watering-places, along which he and his 
mother had dragged themselves—she 
singing ; he, only at her skirts—when he 
was but a child, and she not middle-aged, 
though in the beginning of her decline. 
A Past more brilliant—as to which 
Respectability could hardly wish to be 
informed—must, somewhere or other, 
have been hers. But Ellison knew little 
of it. In all their wanderings, places and 
persons—towns that were names to them, 
people they saw for but an hour—seemed, 
from his recollection, to have been less 
important to the wanderers—far less 
important—than climate and_ weather. 
Chiefly there was a remembrance of 
seaside pavements, showers and sunshine, 
and the rolling sea. 

But that was years ago; and now the 
sense was always with him of the great 
town to which he had drifted—in which 
he was wearily settled. The voice that 
had at first been thought so good an one 
on many Esplanades—the voice that was 
a mystery and a charm, like the woman 
herself who owned it—had been worn and 
exhausted, had at last ceased. Morris 
had long been alone. 

If he looked around him in his parlour 
in the side street, there was nothing that 
was himself, or for himself, but a couple 
of volumes on the subject of music, 
a pile of music-books, and his fiddle. 
He was unconcerned with the rest. All 
the rest was Oldham. The shabby room, 
Oldham. ‘The brick-built terrace. oppo- 
site—greyish-yellow and so regular,—the 
little railings, the lamp-post, the indication 
of the fire-plug: everything that was so 
thoroughly familiar—it was all Oldham. 
The women passing along the pavement, 
with heads shawl-covered, pale, with a 
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certain lank grace; the youths they 
gossiped with at the street corner 
during dinner-hour ; the tobacconist’s, the 
barber’s, the sweet-shop, with its play-bill 
posted outside and, inside, its announce- 
ment of a temperance meeting—it was 
all Oldham. The sky-line opposite was 
broken by a vast brick shaft, whose top- 
most end, in some remoter height of 
smoke-dried air, was only just discerned 
from the low parlour window. That was 
the great chimney of the Union Mill. 
To Morris Ellison, from the point at 
which he saw it, it seemed to dominate 
all other chimneys, as the industry it 
called to mind must dominate, in Oldham, 
all other life. A mile around, on most 
sides of the lodging, stretched the dwel- 
lings and the works of the great cotton 
town ; and, though the musician’s bread 
depended directly on its fortunes, he had 
but little understanding of its ways. 

Morris Ellison was in the theatrical 
orchestra—the second violin; and, as 
his playing was above the average and 
he had some patience for teaching, he 
was gradually getting a small connection 
for music-lessons. Advanced pupils, and 
students who were rich, would be certain, 
always, to go to Manchester for their 
masters. But crumbs were dropped from 
other Oldham tables, and some of these 
the youth might gather up. 

For himself his expectations were 
modest. He knew his deficiencies—a 
certain natural timidity obliged him to 
feel them. His education had not been 
thorough. It was a mystery and a wonder 
—hardly less than his mother’s voice— 
how he had got it at all. Mad he got 
it? In any case, no German mastery of 
technique was noticeable in him for its 
own sake, nor gave scope for the most 
favourable utterance of that which was 
himself in his art. So he was just in 
his modesty—to the end of the chapter 
he was bound to be disappointing. He 
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must fall as short of the ideal that 
was perfection as of the ideal that was 
pedantry. 

Yet he had his charm for the discerning. 
He was absorbed, and he was simple ; he 
was one of those souls through whom 
—passing sometimes by the wise and 
learned—Music chooses to speak. As 
you looked at him, shouldering his instru- 
ment—in the gloom of the shabby parlour, 
in the vivid light and cavernous shadows 
of the theatrical orchestra—he and _ his 
fiddle, it seemed, were indissolubly one. 
He must have been born playing. No 
one was more unequal, Sometimes he 
was dull; but then there came an hour 
in which, as his fingers passed across or 
held the strings—as his bow hovered 
aloft, or scraped and combed the sound 
from the responsive thing that was all 
one with him—you felt that though no 
modern Academy could have voted him 
the prize, Saint Cecilia would perhaps 
have been less scornful, and, from her 
high heaven of perfected sound, might 
have bent a listening head. 

In Oldham, the approval and the de- 
voted friendship of a German who played 
the drum was the best substitute that 
Morris found for Saint Cecilia’s possible 
recognition. A Bavarian from Constance, 
the elderly Karl Brunner had warmth 
and common sense, and a touch of 
romance in him. In music he did many 
things with facility, and nothing extremely 
well. The drum was his instrument, 
nominally. He played, besides, whenever 
they were wanted, cymbal and triangle 
and castanets. It was he who, with his 
faculty of appreciation and _ friendship, 
had got for Morris an entrance into the 
orchestra. It was he who had urged 
upon the second violin the wisdom of 
giving music-lessons. 

And lessons were now increasing. In 
the town there were rumours that the 
young man was a genius. Eccentric 
he assuredly declared himself. He 
frequented no taverns. He neglected the 
obvious duty which the modern town-bred 
youth of low degree owes to the rate- 
payers—he sprawled but rarely in the 
Free Library, reading the second-class 
novel. Again, his view of Love was 
wholly — not intermittently — romantic. 
Theatrical companies came and went, 
and somehow he consorted with no 


chorus-girl—succumbed__ to no lady of 
the ballet. 








A certain correspondence on the sub- 
ject of lessons had passed between the 
violinist and the unknown owner of a 
neat round hand, who signed herself 
“ Amicia South.” The lessons were to 
be given to the lady’s brother ; and, as 
a result of the correspondence, the writer 
of the modern hand was, on an appointed 
afternoon, to bring the stripling to Morris 
Ellison’s lodging. ‘The violinist was too 
much devoted to his music to have great 
curiosity about the writer of sensible 
business notes; but for the first time 
he was stirred when, from the slightness 
and flexibility of the tallish figure now 
introduced into his sitting-room, it be- 
came evident that even the elder of his 
visitors had youth on her side—too much 
youth, some people might say. She took 
a seat for a few minutes; spoke a word 
or two about the boy, to begin with, then 
other subjects courteously, and presently 
glided away from the lodging—Morris 
Ellison standing at his door till the last 
of her plain black dress was seen at the 
end of the street. 

She had spoken with a voice of soothing 
pleasantness. By her soft brown eyes 
one warmed oneself as at a genial hearth ; 
and while she was in the room, the room 
had been illuminated by the gleaming 
of her face and by the shining glory of 
her gold-red hair. A new sensatién 
came upon the violinist. With proper 
earnestness he gave the boy his lesson. 
But, the lesson over and the pupil 
gone, he sat down in the place from 
which, an hour before, Amicia might have 
been best seen. By a mental effort he 
summoned back his vision of her, and 
looked again round the poor room, which 
on her arrival had been flooded with 
colour and radiance, as notably as it was 
wont to be flooded with sound. But 
that colour should be so much !—that she 
should be so much !—that the poor room 
should be endowed with an experience 
beyond the hope of its maddest dream ! 

Here one can perfectly imagine that 
modern people, in the everyday world— 
the d/asé young man in particular, who 
extends but a tepid patronage to feminine 
charm—may ask, with polite incredulity, 
how. it could come to pass that Miss 
South’s fascination over Morris Ellison 
was so complete and so sudden. Love 
at once, and violently! Was there not, 
at least--quite reasonable people may 
inquire—some conversation when they 
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met, in which she was charming? And 
what did she say? ‘There was such a 
talk, no doubt; but nothing was said 
that was remarkable. ‘The presence was 
enough. Miranda, in Zhe Tempest, 
when Ferdinand overpowered her, knew 
no necessity that he should be really 
wise or really gifted,—he was Ferdinand, 
and she wanted no more. Few of us 
approach another with so narrow an 
experience, an acquaintance so curtailed. 
But a sudden revelation, that has never 
come to us in our dealings with Humanity, 
we have had, perhaps, in other ways. 
The talk we listened to through the 
days of our youth—it was nothing but 
English speech. In an hour’s voyage 
quite other sounds are about us, and 
this is a new world. Or, to the 
dweller in the very heart of the country, 
there comes, in a novel expedition, the 
indescribable strangeness of the sea. Or, 
for the first time, upon some hitherto 
indifferent traveller, the Alps break 
suddenly out of the blankness of the 
plain. ‘The unique experience ! 

Amicia was all that to Ellison. To 
Ellison, Amicia was the unfamiliar speech, 
and the strange sea, and the unlooked-for 
mountains, 

The boy, Robin, came by himself to 
his second lesson, Of Amicia there was 
no glimpse. For the third lesson she 
brought him to the musician’s door, and 
vanished, while Ellison watched. He 
had been alert. meantime, to learn about 
her. Acquaintances in the town had let 
drop something, and the pupil had talked 
of his sister. Here was material for the 
weaving. In his imagination the musician 
constructed a home for her; he followed 
her in fancy in her ways, about the 
house that she brightened. The naked 
facts were simply that her father, Major 
South—who was now on the retired list— 
was a well-to-do widower; that he had 
but two children; that he was fond and 
not unmindful of them, while yet his life 
was in the main a devotion to a religious 
cause, in the manufacturing town in which 
he hoped he was useful. 

If any one had refined upon this ex- 
planation, and amplified it, and had said 
that Major South was an Evangelical of 
the older type, with more of Hedley 
Vicars in him than of the Salvation Army, 
Morris Ellison would not have understood 
it. If any one had said that Major 
South, with the enthusiasm of a missionary, 
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had still the instincts of a soldier—the 
discipline, the particular order of austerity, 
the acceptance, if need be, of simple 
things, though luxury and taste had been 
a family tradition—Morris would not 
have grasped quite easily the social type 
that was indicated, the character attempted 
to be described. What he did see was 
that the lady was above him in breeding, 
in associations—to say nothing of money, 
Yet the worth of life, which had been 
centred hitherto in Music—always, did 
he but know it, his nature’s proper 
expression—seemed to depend now on 
his nearness to this human charm. In 
chambers of his being of which he had 
not suspected the existence, she had 
taken, for ever, her place. 

Not to be parted from her—to profit 
by that which his instinct asserted was 
sweetness to the core—to know, not only 
for a chance hour, the spell of the rich 
young voice, to bask in the splendour of 
colour and presence! ‘That was now, 
suddenly—and _lastingly—the ‘“ Second 
Violin’s” wild dream. 
from her ! 


Not to be parted 


II. 

Thoughout the whole of the fourth 
music-lesson, Amicia waited in the 
lodging-house  sitting-room. That she 
should do so was enough for Morris. It 
satisfied his need, that she was there. In 
matters of the heart and of the senses, no 
one was naiver than he was. With men 
and women who were experts in flirtation 
—who could be fascinated lightly, since 
Love was not an instinct, but an art with 
them—the musician had no more in 
common than Mr. Browning’s Pompilia 
with an actress of burlesque, or Miranda 
with the Dorine of Moliére. By a 
dispensation of Providence, not easy 
to determine, he and they were on God's 
earth at the same moment—an4d that is all 
that can be said. And boldness, aggres- 
sive love-making, an entrance into the 
citadel while the watcher slept—from the 
half-visionary and ailing artist, a poet of the 
fiddle, these were as far as was coquetry. 

But, though satisfied for the hour, there 
was the Future before him; and when 
he took thought of what he wanted—that 
Amicia should understand and respond— 
he looked about him helplessly for means 
to gain her. Some means there might 
be—conceivably might be—but he could 
hardly guess at them, There, however, 





‘The approval and the devoted friendship of a German who played the drum.” 
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where he thought was his failure and his 
disadvantage, lay in reality his hope. 
Amicia was a lady to the core; but it 
happened that she had not just that zest 
of temper, just that relish for untried 
incident, which permit a lady to the core, 
sometimes, to make explorations in love 
affairs—mere explorations—the balloon’s 
chance voyage among untasted atmos- 
pheres. Miss South was what is called, 
in old-fashioned quarters, a “ well-brought- 
up” young woman—a girl who was 
brought up “ guardedly.” And, since it 
hoppened that nothing in her nature 
defied and ran counter to her education, 
she was as simple as Ellison. The way 
to win her, then, was just his way. Passive 
adoration was the most masterly of 
stratagems. ‘The way was merely to love. 

She often came now, with the boy 
pupil, and when the lesson was over 
Ellison turned to Amicia and talked to 
her with delight. A gleam lit up his eyes 
on the days she was there. He said, first, 
little nothings—but his face was sincere. 
He was not clever nor amusing—but his 
voice had a heart in it. So they were 
friends instinctively. And he laid himself 
bare to her. 
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III. 

Lessons were given at the Souths’ house 
now. Of course, there were further 
opportunities for talk and for knowledge ; 
and a month afterwards — though, if 
known, it would have been to people’s 
intense surprise—it did actually happen 
that the two were engaged to be married. 
Brunner—who played the drum in the 
orchestra—had shaken his head. ‘No 
chance, my son; no chance! You should 
never have seen her!” He waxed grave 
at the difficulty. Yet obstacles vanished, 
which had seemed to Morris himself like 
some barrier of impassable mountains. 


Amicia had pitied and loved him, and - 


the strait paths were made plain. 

Her father had acquiesced—with con- 
ditions. ‘You will have to leave the 
orchestra.” 

Morris nodded assent. The theatre 
had been but ways and means to him. 
His heart had always been in graver 
music. 

“You will have to wait for years, I 
fear.” 

They were young, both of them, and 
he could be patient. He would make 
himself better known as a teacher. He 
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would easily forget the drudgery of 
spending his hours with the dull. 

Then Major South had agreed to their 
betrothal, provided only that for a time 
it was kept secret, lest the thing should 
break up of its own accord, the strange 
match be unmade, and his child’s reputa- 
tion suffer a littlethereby. He had taken 
the fiddler apart, and had said to him, 
not unkindly, “There is the making of a 
gentleman in you; or, the gentleman was 
born in you, I think—to express it a 
little less awkwardly. Yet I must protect 
my daughter’s interests—her interests as 
I understand them. But I have never 
considered mere appearances, Ellison : 
I have been too busy with the Lord’s 
work. The Lord has so much work to 
be done in Oldham ; and it has somehow 
got so very much in arrears.” 

He laid his hand for a minute on the 
young man’s shoulder; then, taking up 
his pocket-Testament, he marched off, 
brisk and happy, to his Bible-meeting. 

Of the religious question Ellison under- 
stood little; but he thought he was 
treated generously, and it put him upon 
his honour. He was right, indeed, in his 
impression. Gentle-people had received, 
as fit to be one of them, a youth who 
knew not their traditions and lacked their 
social education; who had gifts of his 
own, no doubt, but who had hardly heard 
of culture ; who, had he been planted in 
London, would have accepted Norwood 
as a fashionable district,—a youth, say, 
to whom Oxford was a collection of 
spires, passed in the train, between a 
junction he had to change at and a great 
town he was going to. 

Morris was grateful, profoundly. But 
Brunner’s view was a_ different one. 
Simple justice had been done to Ellison 
—that, and nothing more—though he had 
never expected it. 

“Myson...” he began. And he went 
on to say that English-people did not 
understand the rank of artists. ‘They were 
wrong, altogether, in their order of pre- 
cedence. Soldiers and Churchmen—what 
were these? And Music—such an art! 
“ Du lieber Himmel!” For himself, 
next to a Serene Highness he placed a 
Kapellmeister. “ But, after all, you will 
live mit her. Das ist wohl! You ’ave 
much pleasure. That will be zo nice !” 

But the more confidently Herr Brunner 
bore himself, and the surer he was that 
Morris deserved what he hardly allowed 
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to be good fortune, the more hesitating 
did Morris become—the- more doubtful 
grew the musician as to the truth of his 
claim. Could such things be ?—he was 
now asking himself. Could they prosper ? 
And was not the promise of Amicia to 
him —with her warmth, her kindness and 
her colour—a too fortunate dream, from 
which he would awake to find again his 
loneliness, the sense of isolation Brunner 
could never dispel, and all the dull 
realities of Oldham town which had beset 
his recent years ? 

One day, they had been comparing 
experiences. He had told her some 
sordid detail of the old life, of adventure 
and penury and chance deliverance. 
The memory of it had borne him back 
to the side-streets of Brighton—but no, it 
was Dover—there seemed to be always 
the same sea-front, and broken autumn 
weather, and the mother singing, and her 
voice paid by scanty charity. Did it 
matter what the town was called? The 
town, at best, was a week’s halting-place, 
and one scene only in a long panorama. 

“My poor boy!” said Amicia gently, 
touching his sleeve. ‘‘ We can forget all 
that. It is quite, quite past, you know.” 

“T was afraid to tell you,” he answered. 

**’Prust me ! ” 

In a glass near them he saw they were 
reflected, and he looked at his image 
moodily. ‘‘ Here we are, together!” he 
exclaimed; then looked at her face 
deliberately—as if he were fronting a 
problem—and then at the glass again. 
“Have we any right to be? When I 
stand by you, Amicia, I sometimes feel 
as a waggoner beside a princess. Look 
at these two heads,” he said. ‘‘ Really 
look.” He put his hand upon the coil 
of hair; drew it still nearer him; gazed 
eagerly. “Yes; it is time to say it, 
Amicia ; for the more wonderful I find 
you, the more I feel it. What do you 
see? Tell me!” 

“That that dark hair ”—she touched it 
playfully with her fingers : hair thick and 
lank and square, to the middle of his 
neck, not quite to his coat-collar—* that 
that black hair is an example, Morris, of 
the minor evils that attend a middle 
course. At least, we hear so. Yes; 
even with a great musician of the Future 
—he can’t pretend to be exempt from 
them. That hair has all the dangers of 
a compromise. It wants cutting.” 

“Yes. It will be better—will it ?—than 








wearing it long. You think I could 
look a little more like other people, then ? 
I like you to tell me of these things 
whenever it is possible to mend them. 
There are so many things, Amicia—such 
deep things—you could ever mend. 
Look at us! That’s what I wanted to say.” 

** What ?” she asked. 

“‘T shall never be your equal. I am 
not talking of rank, exactly. I have my 
own gift.” That he said simply, remotely 
—more to himself—as not expecting that 
even Amicia could be very conscious of it, 
or that it could count for much, or weigh 
for anything in any scale, but yet was a 
possession. ‘What I meant was—more 
breeding. A something. I can’t define 
it. All I know is, it comes between us. 
You are absolute goodness; you are 
kindness, unexpected, Amicia!—I feel 
all that. The very notion of -your not 
repulsing me! But you don’t love me.” 

“Morris!” By way of a protest. And 
Amicia stood apart from him. 

“No! You must take my instinct. 
My instinct is trustworthy. Amicia! You 
were sorry for me. You knew that I 
I loved you. You thought you loved me 
in return. But you never did. You 
never can. It is all pity and kindness.” 

“Morris!” The protest was stronger. 
But it did not stop him. 

“Give me up!” 

A warmth, a flush, that was sudden 
indignation, rose into her cheeks. 

“Some one has said cruel things to 
you!” 

“No one has said anything. 
my own thoughts.” 

She knew that Ellison had inherited 
the curse of debility from the hardships 
of his youth. ‘You're tired, Morris. 
You're not strong to-day. It doesn’t 
suit you, living alone, you know. Why 
don’t you come to see me every day ?” 

He was reassured and grateful. Fora 
minute, they both were happy. But he 
relapsed. 

“Yes, I have found out that you don’t 
exactly love me. You are my protectress, 
Amicia. Quiet and young though you 
are, you have more strength than I, to 
face life with. You have more possibilities. 
And I wanted you selfishly. I sometimes 
think I am punished even in being re- 
warded with you. Because—I see it 
clearly—you don’t give me Jove. You 
give me_ shelter—shelter—under the 
whiteness of your wings.” 


I spoke 
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“You take the heart out of me,” 
she cried out, passionately—‘ talking to 
me like that! When you know, too, 
that I never cared for anybody before you 
have never wanted to be anybody’s 
friend but your friend.” 

“ Good-night, Amicia,” he said, quietly. 
He kissed the young thing on the fore- 
head. The young, sacred thing. And 
he held her hand. “You know how 
good Karl Brunner was to me, before 
I knew you. He is as good to me 
now. I have never een grateful to 
him, as I think I have been to you. 
But in liking or loving, it is all pure gift, 
and not exchange, isn’t it? There are 
no just returns... Gratitude!” he 
exclaimed, excitedly, quickly ; so much 
she moved him—the nearness and then 
the touch of her. “Gratitude! My 
darling—my darling—the heart -leaps 
were for you! May I hope I am 
something more than my poor pale self 
when I stand by you? Amicia, you 
communicate life !” 

He had her in his arms before he 
knew it. The youth, the colour, the in- 
toxicating dearness of her! ‘That gave 
him courage. While she stirred him he 
was confident. 

But alone in his lodgings—and at his 
place in the orchestra—the doubts and 
fears came back. Did she know her own 
mind really? Had he the right to take 
her? From what brighter, ampler, more 
reasonable fortune, would his taking her 
shut her out ? 

Of course, were she but once absorbed 
in him, that possible fortune, whatever it 
might be, could have nothing to say to 
her. It would mean to her nothing more 
than the unscanned breadth of the Pacific 
waters means to the happy loiterer by 
an English stream. But his curious and 
quick sensibility brought home to Morris 
again what was her true feeling. Not 
absorption at all, but leniency. The 
generous consent of the simple. 

When he thought of that--when he 
was convinced of it—Ellison was ashamed 
of success, as some men are ashamed of 
failure. ‘To be her accepted lover became 
almost intolerable. As for his one 
passionate embrace of her, he thought of 
it as a violence and a wrong—a some- 
thing she might painfully remember; a 
something she might forget to forgive. 

Yet to see her was reassuring. ‘There 
was peace in her presence. Her per- 
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sonality exhaled friendliness. A creature 
shining and warm. What harm to have 
bared oneself before her; to have shown 
one’s soul in its nakedness; to have 
lodged one’s hope, that was so madly 
sanguine, safe at least in a heart that 
could respect it! . .. All the more, she 
was not for him. 

Another day, again, he told her so. 

He had met, at Major South’s, a certain 
young woman—a general officer’s daughter 
—a schoolfellow of Amicia’s, two years 
ago, at her first-rate school at Scarborough. 
What an air the girl had, and how fitly 
was she Amicia’s companion! And how 
they talked of matters that were quite 
beyond his ken! And then, the laughter 
and the lightness! Were the well-bred 
always gay? he wondered. ‘The every- 
day middle class had never seemed half 
as cheerful. Of course, the young woman 
was gracious to him—graciousness was ot 
her world. But they had nothing in 
common. Could it be that in the future, 
between him and Amicia, a gulf would 
likewise be fixed—the breadth and the 
depth of it not all the consequence of 
a love not quite reciprocated ?_ Perhaps. 
Meanwhile, his friend was Brunner, the 
drummer, faithful and rough; and 
Amicia’s, this handsome, highly-trained 
person—a glass of Fashion indeed, and 
Civilisation’s last word. 

And, though indignation had been her 
momentary impulse—an emphatic repudi- 
ation of the thing he had suggested— 
Amicia South, with her social traditions, 
with her capacity for gentle enjoyment 
of wider culture and ampler life than 
could ever be his, and again, with her 
instinct to depend, as deep after all within 
her, though he did not know that, as her 
instinct to pity and protect—Amicia had 





~at last to perceive where the rift was, 


which he recognised ; where the horizon, 
for these two together, was studded threat- 
eningly with cloud. The hesitation and 
the fear were already his, and they must 
be met unfalteringly, if met by a “No” 
But, under the weight of the reasonable- 
ness of his appeal, her thought faltered 
even now. She was incapable of saying 
that “No.” She was too ingenuous. It 
was her real thought that she had to utter. 
So they agreed to separate. Kor him— 
he felt—obscurity, extinction ; for her, 
some day, the vital feelings of delight. 
But he said, when she consented, “ In 
my own way, I shall be happy.” The 
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desperate lie that it was, and told so 
badly! ‘Then, to mend matters, “ There’s 
a certain Sebastian Klotz,” he exclaimed, 
brightening a little. The violin. Had 
he, for a moment, some real vision of 
Music’s vast resource? And the old ways 
of loneliness and poverty and the inspired 
hour—-could they perchance return? 
“Good-bye, Amicia,” he said, quietly 
and slowly—holding her hand, and utter- 
ing for the last time in her presence the 
name he knew her by, all those eventful 
weeks of his most vivid life. “I count 
on you, remember! I shall often count 
on your Future. If I could ever know 
that bad days had come for you, shen 
would be my real misery—on/y then.” 

He dropped her hand, and took a look 
at her, that was a final possession. And 
she too—seeing how much she was loved 
—felt, for the while, that her Order of 
Release came to her like a Sentence of 
Banishment. 


IV. 

Soon after Major South had laid down 
the condition that the orchestra at Oldham 
should be abandoned, Ellison had given 
netice to leave it. Quite lately—when 
it seemed that the notice was anyhow 
to hold good, though the first object in 
giving it might no longer exist—Morris 
and Brunner had obtained an engagement 
at Manchester. An engagement together. 
“That will be zo nice!” said the drummer, 
with kindling eyes and cheery voice. 

They made their short journey on the 
afternoon of the day on which Ellison 
had said his “ Good-bye ” ; and, that night, 
the elderly Brunner—bent on doing the 
boy good—insisted upon taking him to 
a great Manchester concert. 

Morris had never in his life experienced 
any sensation like that which overcame 
him in the few miles of railway journey. 
The jerk, the wrench, the strong, cruel 
dragging of him from the place where his 
soul was centred; where his life—where 
all that was really life—was destined to 
remain! It was not physical at all. He 
was being separated, by every tug of the 
engine, by each onward rush through 
smoky suburb and smoke-dried field, not 
only from her, but from himself. He 
sat passively, and, as the journey was 
accomplished, all his vitality went out of 
him. For, as the genius who has under- 
stood men best declared in one emphatic 
sentence, “‘ zous ne sommes que par Lame.” 





That night, had fiddle and bow been 
placed within Morris’s hands, he could 
have done nothing. But, amidst the 
Saturday bustle of the greater town to 
which he had passed, he reached the 
concert-room, and had ears to hear. First, 
an adagio of Schubert’s. Afterwards 
came a curiosity, which Brunner had 
looked forward to, to interest him—a 
trio by Brahms, for horn, piano, and violin, 
which, unlike some of the earlier of the 
master’s work, was not difficult to follow 
at a first hearing. Any musician would 
have known well what was coming. There 
were plenty of “resolutions.” But it did 
not—in Morris’s mood—say much to 
Morris. 

Later still, and as the evening’s chief 
attraction, was Brahm’s Reguiem—that 
noble lament for a loss, which, under 
common conditions, the violinist might 
have listened to with his attention con- 
centrated a little too much on_ its 
technical triumphs, but which, that night, 
held him solely by the earnest depth 
of its message. 

Karl Brunner’s eyes watched the pale 
face narrowly: the diversion had not 
been successful. He noted, that day 
and the next, how great was the shock 
from which the fragile organisation had 
begun to suffer. 

Morris Ellison never played in Man- 
chester. ‘That curse of debility, possessed 
too surely from the privations of his 
youth, yet somehow never felt as a curse 
—never resented; endured rather with 
an ominous patience—made recovery im- 
possible. Stronger men, loving as passion- 
ately, would have reeled, struggled, righted 
themselves, turned the corner. Morris 
was weak, and collapsed. 

In the new lodging —just off a tramline 
—Ellison now lay helpless. Seeing the 
anxiety of his Bavarian friend—who would 
have done for him even as much as the 
devoted Auvergnat, in Za Messe de 
? Athée, did for the youth of Desplein— 
the young man feigned cheerfulness, 
and announced his hope. But all day 
Brunner would be faithfully with him. 
At night he had his times of meditation, 
when Brunner had closed the door, walked 
down the side-street, got into the tram- 
car, and later, when, at the appropriate 
moment, the drum was beaten in the 
orchestra, or the triangle wanted, or when, 
with the measure marked gleefully by 
Brunner’s castanets, some nymph of the 
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long petticoats and the accordion-pleats 
swept into dance by the footlights. 

One evening, Morris knew himself to be 
weaker. Brunner proposed to stay. At 
last, however—on the pretext that if he 
went he could bring back some humble 
dainty that would be useful for Ellison— 
he was persuaded to go. The thought 
was a joy to him, that there was still some 
service he could render. He chuckled, 
gutturally, ‘ ‘That will be zo nice !” 

And Morris, quietly, to himself, and 
almost wilfully —filled full of Amicia—‘ I 
am going to die. I think I shall die alone.” 

Precisely what happened during the 
few hours of Brunner’s absence, nobody 
now knows. A bell was always, while 
he was away, placed within reach of 
Ellison’s bed. ‘That night it was never 
used. And, when Brunner came _ back, 
hurried and hopeful, from the theatre 
and his errand, there was but a single 
sign to show that any one had stirred in 
the quiet bedroom. The violin-case— 
which stood in an unnoticed corner—had 
been opened ; the violin had been taken 
out : it was placed on a chair, prominently. 
Half a sheet of note-paper, laid flat and 
unfolded, under the catgut and the silver 
wire, bore one word—“ Amicia”—scrawled, 
but in large letters, in a failing hand. 

On the pillow there was a white, cold 
face; and on the violin that word ‘‘Amicia,” 
which was a testament and a biography. 


Vv. 


The scene, the North—a small and 
old-world city. The time, November. 
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The place, a grey stone Deanery; the 
breadth of dewy silver on its autumn lawns, 
broken just here and there with circles of 
russet—the leaves drifted down from the 
oak trees. With wide wings spread, a 
great dark bird, that haunts cathedral 
towers, is poised against the paleness of 
the autumn sky. Above the Deanery 
garden, above the house-roofs, above the 
echoing pavement of the Minster Close, 
the steady soaring of choir and transept, 
window and pinnacle, buttress and _ battle- 
ment. 

In a room in the Deanery, soberly 
appointed, but holding on its walls some 
pencil-drawings of the figure, done by 
Legros, and one long print that has the 
noble inspiration and suave dignity of 
Flandrin, there hangs, well cared for, a 
solitary instrument of music—solitary 
and always silent. Sometimes, a stranger, 
noticing it there, questions the lady of the 
drawing-room-—who is young still, with 
quiet eyes, and her red-gold hair knotted 
simply—sometimes a stranger questions 
her as to her possession ; for he knows 
that the house is rich. 

“An Amati?” he may say. “A 
Guarnerius ? ” 

“No,” answers the lady. And—if he 
still looks curiously—“It has not any 
such interest. It’s a Sebastian Klotz. 
But it is not here because it’s Sebastian 
Klotz’s. I have never played a_ note 
on it.” Then in a low tone, with a 
seriousness that makes impossible all 
further questioning—“‘ It is the violin of a 
friend.” * 


* Four years after the death of the musician, Amicia South was married to the Vicar of 
Smeltington, in the Black Country—the Hon. and Rev. Christopher Herries—who, two years 
later, was appointed to the Deanery of Rivaulx, in recognition of work amongst the poor and work 
in the libraries. In the intervals of parish labour he had contrived to write a book that must last — 


his Azstory of the Templars.—¥. W. 
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MY FIRST STAG—AND SOME OTHERS. 


BY SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, M.P. 


T was in 1872 that it occurred to 
my friend Alex. MacGregor and 
myself, then undergraduates at 

Oxford, that it might be necessary for our 
health to cross the North Sea for the 
Long Vacation. ‘Throndhjem was the most 
distant Norwegian port that could be 
reached by the Wilson line from Hull, 
and to Throndhjem therefore we sailed 
in July of that year. On arrival at the 
ancient Scandinavian capital, in whose 
fjord a British squadron then lay at 
anchor, being there to assist in cele- 
brating the coming coronation of a 
Scandinavian king, we made _ inquiries 
at Consul R. Kjeldsberg’s well-known 
emporium as to routes and sport. It 
was there and then that I first heard of 
the island of Hitteren, where I have 
since spent many happy seasons in wild 
woodland sport, and with which I have 
now a thirty years’ intimate acquaintance. 

The island of Hitteren lies slantwise 
across the mouth of the ‘Throndhjem 
Fjord, and some three miles away from 
the rocky coastline of the mainland, 
within measurable distance of the 
Arctic Circle, but saved from an Arctic 
climate by the warm current of the Gulf 
Stream. It is among the largest of the 
islands that fringe the coast of Norway, 
being about forty miles in length by 
fifteen broad, with pine-clad fjelds up 
to fifteen hundred feet in height, and 
containing innumerable lakes and streams. 
Here it was, amid dark green forest, 
purple heather and yellow marsh, that I 
saw and killed my first red-deer stag 
those thirty years ago. I have since 
hunted and killed many a warrantable 
stag, as well as his magnificent relative, 
the wapiti bull of North America. But 
I shall never forget the incidents of that 
first kill, nor the pleasurable emotions 
that pervaded my whole being as I gazed 
on the deer as he lay dead at my feet. 

Our visit to Consul R. Kjeldsberg 
was short and decisive. There were 
red-deer, we were told, to be shot on 
Hitteren ; also grouse and blackgame ; 
With trout-fishing thrown in. Some farms 
were now to be had on lease, and, by 
a fortunate coincidence, the leading 
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landowner of the island, Christopher 
Strom by name, was then in Throndhjem, 
and returning by the next boat. 

It was obviously destined that Hitteren 
was the place for us to goto. ‘The finger 
of fate was clearly pointing in that 
direction, and accordingly, a little later 
found us on board a fjord steamer. Five 
hours after we landed on the seaweedy 
rocks of Havn Bay, in the early morning 
of a lovely July day. At that time the 
best shooting grounds of Hitteren were 
leased by other Englishmen. Years later 
they came into the hands of a friend 
and myself, but that is another story. By 
the kindly but not altogether gratuitous 
assistance of Christopher Strom, now 
long since gathered to his fathers, we 
secured, a few days after our landing as 
above described, the lease of an inferior 
portion of the island some fifteen miles 
away, in its north-west corner. 

I shall not easily forget that first carriole 
drive across Hitteren. ‘The weather was 
lovely. The winding switchback road 
took us through scattered pine-forest, past 
yellow-green marshes and innumerable 
lakes, whose varied colours showed 
brilliantly under a northern summer sun. 
Gradually we emerged into more open 
heather-covered ground. 1 had my gun 
with me, and walking round a corner 
uphill, ahead of the carriole, surprised a 
golden eagle within forty yards, as he 
rose from lunching on a dead sheep. A 
charge of No. 6 shot up the feathers, 
brought him wounded to the ground, 
and we slew him with a stone. Never 
before or since have I been so near an 
eagle, or killed one with a shot gun. I 
have since shot one or two specimens 
of these noble birds—they abound on 
the island of Hitteren—with a rifle. 
This particular eagle measured over eight 
feet from tip to tip of wings. 

About noon we arrived at a farmhouse, 
where the owners of Hammerstad and 
Volden farms were awaiting us, and by 
means of Christopher Strém’s eloquence 
and our /o/s’s interpretation, accompanied 
by whisky at intervals, successfully nego- 
tiated a lease of our first “‘ deer forest.” 

Six weeks later we started our deer- 
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stalking, which in those days commenced 
in Hitteren on September ist. The 
interval we had passed in trout-fishing and 
ryper-shooting on the mainland. 

The so-called forest consisted mainly of 
open heather-covered ground, interspersed 
with rocks, and only boasted one fjeld of 
any height, the south and west sides 
of which were covered with dwarf pine- 
woods, stretching for two or three miles. 
Here was our only.chance ot deer, and 
for some days we only saw a hind or two, 
and did not get a shot. One morning I 
spied from the top of this fjeld a small 
stag and some hinds in the woods a 
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right and lower down. A more haphazard, 
primitive method of ‘“ deer-stalking,” if 
the term could appropriately be applied to 
our operation, it would be hard to find. 
The wind blew direct from my friend to 
myself, and my line of country was over 
hillocky, marshy ground, covered with 
scattered, stunted fir-trees, through which 
we could here and there see for a hundred 
yards or more. A good deal was obviously 
left to chance. But it was the unusual 
that happened. Hans and I had crawled 
round hillock and through wood and bog 
for an hour or two, without sight of deer 
or of fresh tracks, and I had carelessly 

dropped a few yards to the 








rear, when Hans, looking 
round a hillock in front of 
me, suddenly hissed, in a 
excited half-whisper, “ Shut, 
skut\” (shoot, shoot), and 
there, forty yards in front 
of me, trotting gaily through 
trees and marsh, was an 
active reddish-brown animal 
with horns, obviously a stag 
—the first wild red-deer I 
had ever seen within point- 
blank range. ‘The sporting 
Snider carbine of thirty 
years ago was a_ handy 
weapon enough for short- 
range shooting, and as I 
threw it to my_ shoulder, 
drew a bead well forward 
on the stag, and pressed 
the trigger, I remember 
thinking that Hans’ advice 
to “shoot” was entirely 








View opposite Hitteren. 


hundred and fired 


fifty yards 
several shots with the sporting Snider 
rifle that I carried, without effect, and 
returned with Hans, our stalker, to our 
lodging in the farmhouse, considerably 


below, 


depressed in spirits. ‘Those venison 
steaks we had promised ourselves seemed 
farther off than ever. For the next two 
days we shot ryper along the edge of the 
fjord and gave the deer-ground a rest. 
We then held a council of war with Hans 
and Edouard, our stalkers, and deter- 
mined to try th woods again on a method 
of our own. MacGregor and Edouard 
went through the thicker woods just 
under the crest of the high fjeld, while 
Hans and I took a line a mile to their 


unnecessary. For days past 
I had been simply spoil- 
ing to shoot at anything 
warrantable covered with hair. ‘The next 
few moments will never fade from my 
memory. ‘lhe stag fell to the shot, which 
had struck him high on the shoulder and 
broken his spine. Hans rushed madly 
forward and plunged his knife into the 
animal’s throat, while I gazed on the 
deer—a six-point stag—with, for the first 
time, that feeling of satisfied desire which 
always follows a hunter’s kill, but which, 
logically, is out of all apparent proportion 
to the actual object attained. 

Only those who have experienced it 
can realise the strength of this hunter's 
lust to kill the hunted, though they may 
find it difficult to explain. It is certain 
that no race of men possesses this desire 





The herd descending. 
From a drawing by G, DeENHoLM ARMOUR. 
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more strongly than the Anglo-Saxons of 
the British Isles, though I have some- 
where read that the North American Red 
Indian chief, now more or less civilised 
out of existence, and a certain class of 
Englishmen, have usually possessed two 
attributes in common—namely, taciturnity 
under excitement, and a passion for the 
chase. Let us take it that in our case 
this passion is an inherited instinct—which 
civilisation cannot eradicate—of a virile 
and dominant race, and that it forms a 
healthy natural antidote to the enervating 
refinements of modern life. 

We had venison steaks for dinner that 
night, but we saw no more stags on our 
rented forest of that year. An old yeld 
hind was the only other deer we killed 
that season. ‘The suspicion has occasion- 
ally crossed my mind that Hans and 
Edouard were more surprised than our- 
selves that a decent stag had been found 
and killed on their ground, which subse- 
quent experience proved to be too open 
and outlying to harbour good deer. It 
has since been my fortune to kill many 
a good stag on other parts of Hitteren, 
but none of them have given me more 
pleasure than the first. An examination 
of the track of the stag and the lie of 
the ground showed that he had probably 
been lying down, had winded my friend 
and his stalker, and had run into my 
arms as described. 

A year or two after, we obtained a lease 
of the forest of Strém, containing some 
of the best deer-ground on Hitteren ; and 
as I learnt more of the ground and the 
conditions of the sport, I was in the 
habit of constantly stalking alone. Every- 
thing then depended on one’s own eye, 
ear and hand, and the chase thus became 
all the more enjoyable. On one occasion 
I remember getting to within ten feet of 
a splendid eleven-point stag, one of the 
best I ever killed on the island, without 
his being aware of my presence, or of 
what it was that killed him. 

It happened thus:—In the centre of 
the island was a large fjeld, Els Fjeld, 
the western half of which lay in the forest 
of Strom. Its steep sides were clothed 
with pine-woods, interspersed here and 
there with open glades and rocky dells, 
watered by trickling burns. The feeding 
was good, and these Els Fjeld woods 
always harboured good stags, and were 
considered to be among the best of the 
stalking-grounds of Hitteren. One after- 
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noon I had crossed the open heather- 
covered top of the fjeld with the intention 
of stalking back against a favouring wind 
along the wooded slope of the hill. I 
was alone. It was one of my earliest 
efforts at a solitary stalk. Presently I 
arrived at the edge of the fjeld, whence 
I could see into the pine-forest below 
me, and advanced with rifle at the trail 
in the slow and stealthy conspirator’s crawl 
that is so necessary for successful wood- 
land hunting. In this sort of work, when, 
owing to the cover and the broken nature 
of the ground, the deer are usually sighted 
only when well within shot, it is necessary 
to have eye and ear alert for first glimpse 
or sound of deer, to take every advantage 
of cover, and, as an obvious elementary 
rule of the game, to advance with noise- 
less step. A careless slip or a cracking 
twig has spoilt many a woodland chance, 
and saved the life of numerous woodland 
stags. It is, in fact, a highly nervous, 
jumpy business, where the hunter is keen 
and the game not too plentiful; but it 
possesses withal a peculiar fascination 
that only those who have experienced it 
can fully realise. 

It is only through constant failures that 
the difficulties of sighting a woodland stag 
at close quarters and before he has seen 
or heard you are quite appreciated and 
to some extent overcome ; while thorough 
knowledge of the ground is an essential 
condition of success. At best this kind 
of hunting can never be reduced to an 
exact science. 1 have known the most 
experienced native hunters make frequent 
mistakes. When luck was against one, 
everything appeared to go wrong, and 
for days together stags might be moved 
again and again without chance of a shot. 

On this particular occasion I experi- 
enced the luck of the tyro, I had hardly 
commenced my homeward stalk, and was 
still in the open ground above the pine- 
woods, when, in the trees below me, and 
not sixty yards away, I caught sight of a 
pair of horns. On the top of one horn 
I saw three tines in a perfect crown, and 
therefore knew that the stag that owned 
them was a fine beast. My heart was 
in my mouth. I could see nothing to 
shoot at. Presently the horns slowly 
lowered and disappeared. ‘The stag was 
feeding among the trees below a_ steep 
ridge. I gradually and cautiously ad- 
vanced. Again the horns appeared, this 
time nearer still. The stag was feeding 
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towards me, still under the ridge, while 
there was nothing vulnerable to aim at, 
though I was simply itching to shoot. 
But all the conditions were favourable 
for me and against the stag. Underfoot 
I had a moss-grown grassy hillside, on 
which an absolutely noiseless advance 
was possible. A gentle breeze blew direct 
from the stag, who continued to feed on 
below me and directly under a steep 
ridge some twelve feet high. 

The game of hide-and-seek went on. 
I advanced by inches until I could peer 


similar kill, but at longer range. We 
had been driving some of the Havn 
woods on Hitteren. A fine stag had 
been missed, and the party were returning, 
silent and depressed, direct to the lodge. 
I had left them for a solitary walk home 
over Stor Fjeld, one of our favourite 
stalking-grounds. Stor Fjeld, as its name 
implies, is a high  straight-up-and-down 
hill, bare on its north side, but clothed 
with some of the thickest of our island 
woods on south and east. I climbed up 
the steep bare shoulder, crossed the top 
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The arrival of the venison at Hitteren. 


over the ridge. There straight below and 
within ten feet of the muzzle of my rifle 
was the feeding stag. I could hear him 
cropping the grass. ‘The next moment 
a half-inch express bullet (I was shooting 
that year with a ‘soo single Henry rifle) 
pierced his body from back to breast, 
and he fell stone dead in his tracks. 
This stag weighed twenty-one stone and 
carried a heavy eleven-point head. Never 
before or since have I approached so 
near to a live wild red-deer in his native 
haunts as I contrived, more by luck than 
craft, to do on that occasion. 

Many years after I achieved a somewhat 





with a good wind, and came out over the 
thick pine-woods on the south side late 
in the afternoon. It was ideal stalking- 
ground, where the broken heather-covered 
slopes and grassy patches above a thick 
forest gave good opportunity, if the wind 
were right, of catching a feeding stag 
unawares. And, sure enough, the stag 
was there. Exactly where I hoped to see 
a deer, in a little grassy hollow above the 
trees, there I found a fair eight-pointer 
feeding, fifty yards away. I watched him 
from behind a convenient ridge, but did 
not shoot. ‘‘We have plenty of venison 
at home,” thought I, ‘“‘and his head is 
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nothing out of the way. But ”—and this 
was the master-thought—‘“ there night be 
a better stag farther on,” and in the light 


of this reflection the eight-point stag 
became a nuisance. For I had to pass 


him to reach the shoulder beyond, where 
a few days before I had spied a good stag 
with the glass. ‘To pass him meant a 
long round and, at one point, a crawl ; 
but twenty minutes later I had accom- 
plished the task and found myself beyond 
the stag before I moved him, and with 
the steep, thickly-wooded eastern shoulder 
of the fjeld all undisturbed in front of 
me. Gradually I advanced, without seeing 
sign of deer, until I reached the farthest 
point, where I insinuated myself behind 
a convenient rock on the crest of the hill 
and sat down to gaze. The sun was near 
to setting. Before me, and below for 
miles around, spread the pine-forests, lakes 
and marshes of this fair northern land, 
and far in the distance I could see the 


smudge of the island Froyen in the 
shimmer of the North Sea. It was a 


lovely evening in September, and_ the 
view at all events was worth something, 
but for the moment there was no sign 
of the deer-life I had come to seek, and 
perhaps to take. A passing regret that 
the eight-pointer had been spared crossed 
my mind. , Presently, glancing downwards 
through glades of birch and pine, a 
feeding hind came into sight two hundred 
yards away. ‘The ground, then, was 
undisturbed: that at all events was 
satisfactory. I looked yet closer down 
the steep hillside below me, where little 
ravines scarred the wooded fjeld. Sttddenly 


a movement through the birch-scrub 
caught my eye. The next moment I 


made out a splendid pair of horns, 
apparently sticking out of the hillside. 
‘They were being rubbed against a tree 
by some invisible agency. My heart began 
to thump, and I gradually insinuated the 
rifle-barrel over the rock in front of where 
I sat. The next few seconds seemed 
hours, but at length a splendid stag 
followed the horns, and fed out of a 
hollow about eighty yards straight under- 
neath. For some time I could not see, 
for intervening birch-trees, that part of 
his back behind the shoulder that I 
wanted ; but it came into sight at length, 
for two brief thrilling seconds was aligned 
on the rifle-barrel, then the sharp crack 
of the rifle-shot re-echoed over wood and 
hill, and fell faintly on the ears of the 
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driving party just reaching the lodge four 
miles away, as a signal, as it happened, 
that a fine eleven-pointer, scaling nineteen 
stone, lay dead in the slopes of Stér 
Fjeld woods. 

It occasionally happens to every sports- 
man to pull off a long and fluky shot, 
possibly after a previous miss or two at 
shorter range. One or two instances of 
these distinctly satisfactory episodes linger 
fondly in my memory. In the same 
forest of Strém was a thickly wooded and 
wide valley called Str6msdalen, surrounded 
by higher fjeld. Two of our party had 
more than once come across a fine stag, 
said to be a royal, on the west side of this 
valley. On the first occasion the unlucky 
stalker had managed to let off his rifle by 
mistake just as he sighted the stag. About 
ten days after, the stag had been seen 
again near the same spot, and missed, by 
another of our riflemen. Towards the 
end of the season it happened to be my 
turn to take this beat, and we approached 
this side of the valley with particular care, 
knowing how old stags constantly frequent 
the.same spot. It was a still, fine day, 
and in spite-of our caution, Eric Strom, 
our head stalker, being with me, we moved 
the stag before seeing him. He was in 
his old haunts, but had heard us, and I 
caught sight of him: through the: trees, 
making off up the steep hillside above us, 
about a hundred yards away. *I fired and 
missed him, then loaded and missed 


,again, and he disappeared in the cover. 
Eric, shook his head, and we were be- 


ginning*to look upon it as a lost oppor- 
tunity, when I caught sight of the stag 
again, over two hundred and fifty yards 
away, on the top of the fjeld, against 
the skyline and some way to my left— 
obviously a splendid beast. He stood for 
a moment and looked back : a fatal pause, 
as it happened, for himself. I sat down 
on a convenient log, and took a_ last 
desperate sight full over his shoulder, and 
pressed the trigger. All I could see 
was the upper part of his back and his 
head turned inquiringly in our direction. 
Through the smoke of the shot—we used 
five drams of black powder in_ those 
days—I fancied I saw him fall, but was 
not certain, Eric, a little behind and on 
one side, saw nothing, We clambered 
slowly up the steep fjeld, not too hopeful 
of the result, arrived at the spot, and 
found nothing. Eric looked gloomy. I 
felt savage and depressed. We hunted for 
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his track along the fjeld, but could not find 
it. 1 returned as near as I could to the 
spot where the stag had last stood, and 
peered down through the trees into the 
valley beneath. What was that reddish- 
brown object a hundred and fifty yards 
below? I pointed it out to Eric. We 
moved a little for a clearer sight, and 
there, to our delight, lay the stag, stone 
dead, at the foot of the steep hillside. 
The Hitteren natives in those days had 
hardly realised the powers of modern 
express rifles, and it was only after we 


fact, all three stags were eleven-pointers. 
Among the one hundred and fifty stags 
or thereabouts that I have killed from 
first to last on Hitteren were many nine, 
ten and eleven-pointers, but only two full 
royals. 

How these lucky shots dwell in one’s 
memory !—for they give success and 
secure a fine trophy at the very moment 
when failure and disappointment seem to 
threaten. Let us change the scene to a 
well-known deer-forest in Inverness-shire, 
where I had the good fortune some years 





Some Hitteren trophies. 


had plunged downhill and examined the 
dead stag that Eric grasped the fact that 
only my last lucky shot had struck the 
deer. It had pierced his head from 
cheekbone to eye. He had fallen stone 
dead, and rolled from top to bottom of the 
steep fjeld, fortunately without injuring 
the fine eleven-point head he carried. 

It may be remarked that the three 
foregoing incidents all relate to stags of 
eleven points. The number of points 
might have been varied in one at least 
of these three incidents, for the sake of 
artistic effect and to avoid monotony. 
But as a matter of stern uncompromising 





ago to kill eighteen stags in ten days’ 
stalking, thanks to the kindly hospitality 
of my friend Colonel W. Walker, M.P. 
The finest head that I there obtained 
that season, a splendid royal, was the 
result of an equally lucky shot. I was 
shooting with a ‘400 double express by 
Purdey, that has been my favourite rifle 
during recent years for red deer. The 
scene was a far-away glen in the jwild 
country bordering on Glen Affaric, where 
I had been sent to a shepherd’s house 
for a couple of nights by my host to stalk 
an outlying part of his forest. On the 
way up the day before I had been lucky 
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enough to get three fair stags, and also 
to kill a 1o-lb. salmon in the Beauly 
river before starting. It had been a long 
and exhausting day, and next morning 
I tried the trout in the neighbouring loch 
for an hour after breakfast, partly for rest 
and change of occupation. Sandy, the 
stalker, had been spying the neighbouring 
hills, and soon came to tell me he had 
seen a good stag. Away went all thoughts 
of trout and fishing, and a mile walk 
brought us within a few hundred yards 
of the deer. I wanted to put the glass 
on the stag, but Sandy, for reasons of his 
own, would not have it. The deer were 
restless, he said, and I was hustled away 
for the final crawl along a rocky ridge. 
Like the serpent on his belly we ap- 
proached a hillock over which I could 
see a fine pair of horns, and whence I 
meant to take the shot, when, to our 
horror, there on to the open marsh to 
our right walked out a hind in full view. 
We felt somewhat like schoolboys caught 
robbing an orchard. ‘The hind gazed at 
us for a moment, as we lay on the ground 
for her inspection, then gave a sharp bark 
and was off. Sandy thrust the rifle in my 
hand. ‘“Ye'll get the shot, sir, yet, if 
ye mak’ haste,” and I scrambled to the 
hillock and looked over. There was the 
stag, a hundred and fifty vards away, just 
walking up the ridge, evidently on the 
point of making off. I took a hurried 
aim and fired. ‘The stag broke into a 
gallop and vanished over the ridge. To 
run to the top of the ridge above me, 
with a sense of failure and disappointment, 
to sit down and fire two more shots at 
the stern of a galloping stag, were my 
next moves in the game. ‘There was no 
apparent result. I thrust’in two more 
cartridges. As I did so the stag reached 
a farther ridge, and, as even the oldest 
stags will sometimes do, feeling now com- 
paratively safe at a distance of about three 
hundred yards, stood broadside for a 
moment, luckily apart from the hinds, 
and gazed back at his foes. ‘This was 
my first chance at him standing still, and 
I got a fair steady sight, elbow on knee, 
high up on his shoulder. As the smoke 
was clearing, the smack of the bullet on 
living hide came back clearly to our 
straining ears. The stag plunged forward 
on to his knees, and Sandy sprang to his 
feet behind me, waved his cap in the air, 
and exclaimed, “ Now, sir, you’ve gotten 
a good head!” We ran over the marsh, 
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arrived breathless at the still plunging 
stag, whose shoulder was broken high up, 
and finished him with a shot through the 
neck. He carried a splendid royal head, 
with beautiful tops, one of the best shct 
in the forest that season. Sandy had 
seen the head through his glass, and had 
done his best to prevent my doing the 
same, fearing lest the size and beauty of 
the stag might give me too strong a dose 
of ‘ buck-fever.” But obviously his time 
had come. Across his breast was a mark 
like the sear of a hot iron. It was the 
graze of my first bullet. ‘A near shave, 
that,” remarked Sandy. Four inches 
higher would have meant a clean kill at 
the first attempt. On such trifling varia- 
tions of a bullet's flight do success, failure, 
or additional exciting incidents depend, 
Let us now change the scene again 
to another far-away Scotch forest, in 
Sutherlandshire, where Ben Loyal. raises 
its head three thousand feet above the 
North Sea, and where the breezes from 
the North Pole blow with untainted fresh- 
ness across hundreds of miles of ocean, 
It was the last day of the season. Our 
limit of twelve stags was short by two. 
Donald, the head stalker, and I were 
out for the day on the far slopes of Ben 
Loyal, bent, if possible, on making up 
our tale. Donald knew every yard of 
the ground, and the habits and run of 
a certain herd of hinds that never left 
the forest. ‘The value of this knowledge 
stood us in good stead later in the day. 
In the morning we had spied a good stag 
lying down in an open flat, accompanied 
by a small harem of hinds; but owing 
to the unfavourable nature of the ground 
could get no nearer than a high ridge 
nearly two hundred yards away. We 
might, of course, have waited for the stag 
to rise. But this might mean time we 
could ill spare, for there was a second 
stag to be found and killed, if possible. 
I determined to take the shot. Lying 
at full length on the heather behind a 
rock, I sighted the stag for several 
moments as he lay at his ease in the flat, 
unconscious of danger. I was shooting 
then-—it was many years ago—with a 
double ‘500 express which I knew well, 
and which had no elevating sight. Some- 
thing had to be allowed for distance, and 
I hesitated. 
“Donald,” I whispered, “I don’t like 
the shot as he lies. Can you whistle him 
up?” 
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Donald nodded, and gave a shrill 
whistle on his fingers. ‘The obliging stag 
started instantly to his feet. ‘It’s all of 
a hundred and ninety yards, sir,” mur- 
mured Donald, as I raised the fore-sight 
to the top of his shoulder and fired. ‘The 
stag, a good eight-pointer, ran a few yards 
and fell dead. It was another lucky day. 
We subsequently found that the bullet 
had entered his shoulder at the very 
lowest point possible for a kill. Three 
inches lower had been a graze or a 
miss. 

But there was yet a second and last 
stag of the season to be killed. For 
several hours that afternoon we walked 


to our march. ‘“ Follow me, sir, quick,” 
said Donald, as he grabbed the rifle 
and started off at a steady trot. How he 
managed the successful manceuvre that 
followed I have never quite clearly under- 
stood. Behind us lay the slopes of the 
forest leading up to the foot of Ben Loyal, 
and the deer had by this time disappeared 
round a distant shoulder. ‘The light was 
getting bad, and I never expected to see 
the stag again. But fifteen minutes later, 
after a steady mile trot over heather, bog, 
and hill, I lay a panting and dishevelled 
biped, behind a rock on the reverse of a 
long slope. We had come to it from one 
side. It was just possible that the deer 
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and spied to no purpose. Evening was 
drawing on, when over the marsh, at the 
farthest extremity of our thirty thousand 
acres of forest, we spied a good stag with 
the Ben Loyal parcel of hinds. Donald 
showed signs of annoyance. ‘That’s a 
Reay stag, sir, and he’s takin’ our hinds 
off the ground.” ‘The deer were feeding 
slowly across an open marshy flat. Our 
poaching instincts were thoroughly aroused. 
“We must move them out of that, sir,” 
suid Donald; “maybe the hinds will 
bring him back with them. I know their 
run.” Accordingly I fired a long shot, 
at over four hundred yards. ‘The bullet 
spent itself harmlessly in the heather 
among the deer. Away they went parallel 





might, so Donald said, come across it 
from the other. For five minutes or’ so 
we lay and got our breath. Every 
moment’s delay increased the possibility 
of my being able to hold the rifle steady 
and shoot somewhere near the mark. 
Suddenly Donald grew excited. “ Here 
they come,” he muttered, as the long ears 
and somewhat ragged form of the leading 
hind appeared over the skyline above. I 
crouched behind the rock, and watched 
with still panting breast and wondering 
gaze as the whole herd of hinds, some 
twenty in number, trotted slowly down 
the ridge, and within thirty yards of where 
I lay. They had come round in a semt- 
circle to their own ground, and we had 
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hit off their line almost too well. For- 
tunately the wind was right. ‘They filed 
slowly by in twos and threes, here and 
there a calf ; and then there came a pause. 
I had crouched low behind the great 
boulder, ‘The deer were so close that I 
hardly dared move my head. Donald 
lay behind me, and could see beyond 
the stone. I heard his whisper, “ He's 
coming, sir,” and there trotted into view 
a fine ten-point stag, all dark with peat 
bog from his last soiling pool, lean-flanked, 
ruffed, the lordly master of the harem 
who were unwittingly leading him to his 
death. He was scarce thirty yards from 
the muzzle of my rifle, and I could hear 
his trotting footsteps on the heather. 
The light was fading, but I saw all I 
wanted on the fore-sight of my rifle as 
I pressed. ‘The stag rushed madly up 
the hill, and sixty yards away fell, with 


a crash, stone dead. ‘Through the 
heart,” said Donald. The frightened 


hinds galloped off to. their accustomed 
haunts under the dark sides of Ben Loyal. 
So the tale of twelve stags was completed, 
and we tramped home ten miles to the 
lodge by the sea, light-heartedly, cheerily, 
with programme carried out and desire 
attained. 

The foregoing are: samples of some 
successful stalking incidents that have 
fallen to my lot. Failures and mischances 
are common enough in sport, and: I have 
had my full share of them, when at times 
nothing seemed to go right. Wind will 
shift, bullets go astray, or game, per- 
chance, prove undiscoverable or unap- 
proachable. But successful episodes are 
pleasanter to remember and to recount ; 
and so, while on the. subject, I may as 
well finish up by relating how I once shot 
a cock capercaillie, a stag, and a white- 
tailed eagle with three consecutive shots 
of a single Henry express rifle, all within 
the space of ten minutes or less. It was 
blowing a gale of wind on the island of 
Hitteren, and I was out on the far side 
of Strom with Eric, our chief stalker. We 
had traversed a long belt of wood without 
sight or sign of game. The evening was 
drawing on, and I had begun to look 
upon it as a blank day, when towards the 
end of our beat I caught sight of a fine 
old cock ’caillie on the ground some 
sixty yards away. ‘The noise of the gale 
had enabled us to approach unheard. 
The temptation was not to be resisted, and 
the next moment an express bullet laid 
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him out. As Iran forward to pick him up, 
I became aware of a fine stag, disturbed 
by the shot, running out of the next 
glade. He crossed a steep wooded valley 
to my right, through cover too thick to 
get a sight, and stood for a moment on 
the far side, a hundred and fifty yards 
away, among the trees, but with head 
and shoulder then plainly visible. It was 
a fair chance, but a quick one. I had 
reloaded as he crossed the valley, and was 
ready for him. My second bullet struck 
him fair between neck and shoulder, and 
he also fell dead within ten yards. Scene 
the third and last. Eric was gralloching 
the stag—a fine, twenty-stone nine-pointer, 
with heavy, rough horns—and I was 
lighting the pipe of satisfaction, when 
overhead came sailing a great white-tailed 
eagle, not a hundred yards away. A 
third and last lucky shot broke his pinion- 
bone, and after gyrating wildly in the air, 
the heavy bird feil head-foremost on some 
rocks among the trees, and we picked him 
up dead. 

On the principle, I suppose, that it 
never rains but it pours, our chances of 
sport were not yet exhausted for the day. 
We were walking home, for once abso- 
lutely satisfied with the afternoon’s bag. 
tric, somewhat bewildered by the rapid 
sequence of events, was walking ahead 
of me, carrying the eagle and the ’caillie 
slung over his shoulder, smiling and 
muttering to himself, when he suddenly 
stopped on rounding a hillock, and pointed 
with his finger. ‘There, not thirty yards 
distant, stood another fine stag in an 
opening of.the forest, now darkening with 
the shades of approaching night. He 
was broadside on, a “ sitting” chance, no 
doubt as surprised as we were. I threw 
the rifle to my shoulder, and—saw the 
end of the cartridge staring me in the 
face. In my hasty action the breechblock 
had fallen. It took but a moment to 
lower the weapon and replace the block. 
But that moment was enough. The stag 
sprang with a bound into the darkening 
forest and vanished from my ken. ‘The 
fourth shot was not fired. We consoled 
ourselves with the thought that the stag 
already killed was the finer animal of the 
two. Eric has now joined the majority, 
but for many years afterwards, whenever 
we met, which was frequently, he never 
omitted to recall and to discuss, with 
increasing gusto, the varied incidents of 
that lucky afternoon, 
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MEN'S BUSINESS. 


CHAPTER I. 
FRENCH PARIS UPON SOME 
LATE EVENTS. 


OPINIONS OF 
ICHOLAS the lacquey, whom 
N they call ‘‘ French Paris,” can 
neither read nor write, nor 
cipher save with notches in a wand; but 
he has travelled much, and in shrewd 
company ; and has seen things—whatever 
men may do--of interest moral and other- 
wise. And whether he work his sum 
by aid of his not over-orderly notches, 
or upon his not over-scrupulous fingers, 
the dog can infer ; he will get the quotient 
just, and present it you in divers tongues, 
with divers analogies drawn from his 
knowledge of affairs: France, England, 
the Low Countries, Upper Italy, the 
Debateable ILand—from one, any, or all, 
French Paris can pick his case in point. 
Therefore, his thoughts upon events in 
Scotland, both those which led to his 
coming thither in the train of my Lord 
Bothwell, his master, and those which 
followed hard upon it, should be worth 
having, if by means of a joke and a 
crown-piece one could get at them. 

You may see the man, if you will, 
lounging any afternoon away with his 
fellows on the cawsey—by the Market 
Cross, in the parvise of Saint Giles’s, by 


the big house at the head of Peebles 


Wynd (“late my Lord of Moray’s,” he will 
tell you with a wink), or, best of all, in 
the forecourt of Holyrood—holding his 


master’s cloak upon his arm. He is to 
be known at once by the clove carnation 
or sprig of rosemary in his mouth, and by 
his way of looking Scotchwomen in their 
faces with that mixture of impudence and 
naiveté which his naticn lends her sons. 
Being whose son he is, he will be a 
smooth-chinned, lithe young man, passably 
vicious, and pale with it ; grey in the eye, 
dressed finely in a good shirt, good jacket 
and breeches. But for certain these two 
last will not meet ; the snowy lawn will 
force itself between, and, like a vow of 
continence, sunder two loves. . Paris will 
be tender of his waist. He will look at 
all women as they pass, not with reverence 
(as if they were a holier kind of flesh), 
but rather, like his namesake, as if he 
held the apple weighing in his_ hand. 
Seems to have no eye for men—will tell 
you, if you ask him of them, that there 
are none in Scotland but his master and 
Mr. Knox; and yet can judge them 
quicker than any one. It was he who 
said of the King, having seen him but 
once, after supper, at Stirling: ‘This 
young man fuddles himself to brave out 
his failure. He is frigid—wants a sex.” 
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And of the Queen, on the same short 
acquaintance, but helped by hearsay: 
“She had been so long the pet of women 
that she thought herself safe with any 
man. But now she knows that it takes 
more than a cod-piece to make a man. 
Trust Paris.” Trust Paris! A crown 
will purchase the rogue, and yet he has 
a kind of faithfulness. He will endure 
enormously for his master’s sake, shun no 
fatigues, wince at no pain, consider no 
shame—to be sure, he has none—blink 
at few perils. Talk to him, having slipped 
in your crown, he will be frank. He will 
tell you of his master. 

A quick word of thanks, whistled off 
into an air, will introduce him to the 
broad piece. He will give it a flick in 
the air, catch it as it comes down, rattle 
it in his holiowed palm, with a grin into 
your face. ‘This is the upright servant, 
this pretty knave,” he will say of his coin. 
“For, look you, sir, this white-faced, 
thin courtier is the one in all the world 
whom you need not buy for more than 
his value. God of gods, if my master 
thought fully of it he would be just such 
another. Because it is as plain as a 
monk’s lullaby that, if you need not 
give more for him than he is worth, you 
cannot give less !” 

His master, you have been told, is the 
great Earl of Bothwell, now Lord Admiral 
of Scotland, Lieutenant-General of the 
Hast, West, and Middle Marches, and 
right-hand of the Queen’s Majesty. How 
is the story of so high a man involved in 
your crown-piece ? Why, thus. 

French Paris displays the coin. ‘ Do 
you see these two children’s faces, these 
sharp and tender chins, these slim necks, 
these perching crowns? What says 
the circumscription? Maria ET HEN- 
ricus D, G. ScoTroRUM REGINA ET REx, 
How! the mare before the sire? You 
have touched, sir!” For observe, Paris’ 
master came into Scotland, a pardoned 
rebel, because this legend at first had run 
Henricus ET MARIA REX ET REGINA, 
and there was outcry raised, flat rebellion. 
And so surely, says Paris, as he had come, 
and been received, him with his friends, 
and had given that quick shake of the 
head (which so well becomes him), and 
lifted his war-shout of “Hoo! hoo! A 
Hepburn, hoo! ”—so surely they struck a 
new coinage, at this very Christmas past— 
and here we are over Candlemas—with 
Maria ET HEnRICUuS, and the mare before 
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the sire. “That is how my master came 
back to Scotland, sir, and here upon the 
face of your bounty you see the prémices, 
But there will be a more abundant harvest, 
if I mistake not the husbandman.” 
“That is a droll reflection for me,” he 
will add, ‘‘ who have been with my master 
as near beggary as a swan in the winter, 
and nearer to death than the Devil can 
have understood. I have served him 
here and there for many years—F landers, 
Brabant, Gueldres, Picardy, Savoy, Eng- 


land. Do you happen to know the port 
of Yarmouth? ‘They can drink in Yar- 
mouth. I have hidden with him in the 


hills of this country: that was when he 
had broken out of prison in this town, 
and before he hanged Pringle with his 
own hands. I have skulked there, I say, 
until the fog rotted my bones. I have 
sailed the seas in roaring weather, and 
upon my word, sir, have had experiences 
enough to make the fortune of a preacher. 
There was a pirate of Brill in our company, 
Oudekirk by name, who denied the 
existence of God in a tempest, and 
perished by a thunderbolt... Pam! It 
clove him. ‘There is no God!’ cried he, ° 
and with the last word there was a blare 
of white light, a crackling, hissing, tearing 
noise, a crash; and when we looked at 
Oudekirk one side of his face was coal- 
black from the hair to the midriff, and 
his jaws clamped together! But I could 
not tell you all—some is not very con- 
venient, I must allow. 

“Wewereat Lille when the Queen’s mes- 
senger—the little smutty-eyed Brabanter 
—found us. He brought two letters: the 
Queen’s very short, a stiff letter of recall, 
promising pardon ‘as you behave yourself 
towards us.’ The other was from that 
large Italian, who sprawls where he ought 
not, in his own tongue ; as much as may 
be, like this :— 

“Most serene, cultivable lord, it is 
very certain that if you come to this 
country you will be well received; the 
more so, seeing that certain of your un- 
friends (he meant Monsieur de Moray) 
have been treated lately as they well 
deserve. The Queen weds Prince Henry 
Stuart, of whom I will only write that I 
wish he were older and more resembled 
your magnificence.’ 

“All Italians lie, sir; yet so it is that 
their lies always please you. You may 
be sure my master needed no more en- 
couragement to make his preparation of 
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travel. It was soon after this that he 
showed me a glove he had, and an old 
letter of the Queen’s. We were in his 
bedchamber, he in his bed. He _ has 
many such pledges, many and many, but 
he was sure of this glove because it was 
stiff in two fingers. .When he told me 
that he intended for Scotland and must 
take the glove with him, I said, ‘ Master, 
be careful what you are about. It is 
certain that the Queen will know her own 
glove again, and should this prove the 
wrong one it-will be worse for you than 
not to show it at all.’ 

**¢ Pooh, man,’ says he, ‘the glove is 
right enough. ‘There are no others stiff 
from a wetting. But look and see. Let's 
be sure.’ 

“Tt was true there were no others quite 
so stiff in the fingers. ‘Tears had done it, 
the letter said: but who knows, with 
women?” French Paris, here, would 
give a hoist to his breeches. 

“In September last we made land, after 
a chase in furious weather. An English 
ship sighted us off Holy Island; we ran 
near to be aground on that pious territory, 
but our Lady or Saint Denis, or a holy 
partnership between them, saved us. 
They sent out a long boat to head us 
into shoal water ; we slipped in between. 
My master had the helm and rammed it 
down with his heel; we came about to 
the wind, we flew, with the water hissing 
along the gunwale. We saw them in the 
breakers as we gained the deeps. ‘ ‘There 
goes some beef into the pickle-tub !’ cried 
he, and stood up and hailed them with 
mockery. ‘Sooner you than me, ye 
drowning swine!’ he roars against the 
tempest. Such a maty is my master. 

“We found anchorage at Eyemouth, 
and pricked up the coast-road to this 
place. The war—if you can call it war, 
which was a chasing of rats in a rickyard 
—was as good as over, but by no means 
the cause of war. ‘The Queen was 
home from the field, where they tell me 
she had shown the most intrepid front of 
any of her company. Not much to say, 
perhaps. Yet remember that she had 
Monsieur de Huntly with her, a fine 
stark man, like a hawk, whom she had set 
free from prison and_ restored to his 
Earldom before the rebellion broke out ; 
and he is passably courageous. But it 
was a valet of his, Forbes, ‘red Sandy 
Forbes,’ they call him, who told me that 
he had never in his life seen anything like 
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the Queen of Scots upon that hunting of 
outlaws. ‘Think of this, dear sir! ‘The 
king in a gilt corslet, casque of feathers, 
red cloak and all, greatly attended by his 
Englishmen—his pavilion, his bed, his 
cooks and scullions ; his pampered, prying 
boys, his little Forrest, his little Ross, his 
Jack and his Dick; with that grey- 
head, bowing, soft-handed cousin of his, 
Monsieur Archibald, for secretary—hey ? 
Very good: you picture the young man. 
And she!” French Paris threatens you 
with one finger, presented like a pistol 
at your eyes. “She had one lady of 
company, upon my soul, one only, the 
fair Seton ; that one and no other with 
her in a camp full of half-naked, cannibal 
men—for what else are they, these Scots? 
She wore breast-plate and gorget of 
leather, a leather cap for her head, a 
short red petticoat, the boots of a man, 
As for her hair, it streamed behind her 
like a pennon in the wind. It was hell’s 
weather, said Sandy Forbes; rain and 
gusty wind, freshening now and again to 
tempest ; there were quags to be crossed, 
torrents to be forded ; the rain drove like 
sleet across the hills. Well, she throve 
upon it, her eyes like stars. ‘There was 
no tarrying because of her; she raced 
like a coursing dog, and nearly caught the 
Bastard of Scotland. He was the root of 
all mischance, as always inja kingdom; 
for a bastard, do you see? means fire 
somewhere. Have you ever heard tell of 
my Lord Don John of Austria? Ah, if we 
are to talk of fire, look out for him. 
“It was-in the flats below Stirling that 
she felt the scent hot in her face. The 
Bastard had had six hours’ start; but if 
spurring could have brought horses to 
face that weather, she had had him in jail 
at this hour, or in Purgatory. ‘Half my 
kingdom,’ cries she, ‘sooner than lose 
him now!’ But he got clear away, he 
and Monsieur le Duc, and the old Earl ot 
Argyll, and Milord Rothes and the rest 
of them. ‘They crossed the March into 
England, and she dared not follow them 
against advice. My master, when he 
came, confirmed it: he would not have 
her venture, knowing England as well as 
he did; and I need not tell you, sir, that 
—for that once—he had the support of 
the King. He was out of breath, that 
King! But, of course! If you drink to 
get courage you must pay for it. Your 
wind goes, and then where is your 
courage? In the bottle, in the bottle! 
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You drink again—and so you go the 
vicious round.” French Paris flips his 
finger and thumb, extinguishing the King 
of Scots. “The King, sir? Pouf! 
Perished, gone out, snuffered out, finished, 
done with—adieu!” He kisses his hand 
to the sky. This is treason: let us shift 
our ground. 

“T did not see my master’s reception, 
down there in the palace: that was not 
for a lacquey. Very fine, very curious, 
knowing what I know. ‘They met him 
in the hall, a number of-the lords—none 
too friendly as yet, but each waiting on 
the other to get a line: my Lord of 
Atholl, a grave, honest man ; my Lord of 
Ruthven, pallid, mad and struggling with 
his madness; my Lord of Lindsay, who 
ought to be a hackbutter, or a drawer in a 
tavern ; there were many others, men of no 
account. My master entered on the arm 
of the new Earl of Huntly, just restored, 
the fine young man, to the honours of 
his late father. In this country, you must 
know, a certain number of the lords are 
always in rebellion against the King. He 
imprisons, not executes, them; for he 
knows very well that before long another 
faction will be out against him ; and then 
it is very convenient to release the doers 
in the former. For by that act of grace 
you convert them into friends, who will 
beat your new foes for you. ‘They in 
their turn go to prison. You know the 
fate of M. de Huntly’s father, for instance 
—how he rebelled and died, and was dug 
out of the grave that they might spit upon 
his old body? The Bastard’s doing, but 
the Queen allowed it. And now, here is 
the Bastard hiding in the rocks, and old 
Huntly’s son hunting him high and low. 
Dréle de pays! But, I was about to tell 
you, rebels though we had been, they 
received us well—crowded about us— 
clapped our shoulders—cheered, laughed, 
talked all at once. My master was nearly 
off his feet as they bore him down the 
hall towards the fire. Now, there by the 
fire, warming himself, stood a nobleman, 
very broad in the back, very pursy, 
with short-fingered, fat hands, and well- 
cushioned little eyes in his face. So soon 
as he saw us coming he grew red and 
walked away. 

“*Ho, ho, my Lord of Morton, whither 
away so fast ?’ cried out my master. 

“And my Lord of Livingstone said : 
‘To sit on the Great Seal, lest Davy get 
It from him’; and they all burst out 








laughing like a pack of boys. I suppose 
he is still sitting close, for he has not 
been seen this long time. 

“We sent up our names and waited— 
but we waited an hour! Then came my 
Lord of Traquair and took up my master 
alone. He had his glove and letter with 
him, I knew. He was determined to risk 
them. 

“The Queen had nobody with her ; 
and he told me that the first thing she 
said to him was this :—‘ My lord, you 
have things of mine which I need. ° Will 
you not give them to me ?’ 

“He took them out of his bosom—if 
you know him you will see his twinkling 
eyes, never off her—and held them up. 
‘They have been well cared for, Madam. 
I trust that your Majesty will be as gentle 
with them.’ 

“<«They are safe with me,’ says the 
Queen. So then, after a fine reverence, 
he gave them up, and she thanked him, 
and put them in her bosom; and I 
would give forty crowns to know where 
they are now. 1 know where they will be 
before long. 

** Now what do you think of that? It 
shows you, first, that he was right and I 
wrong ; for she never looked at the thing, 
and any woman’s glove would have done, 
with a little sea-water on the fingers. 
My master, let me tell you, is a wise man 
even at his wildest. He did more good 
to himself by that little act than by any 
foolish play of the constant lover. He 
showed her that she might trust him. 
True. But much more than that, he 
showed her that he did not need her 
tokens ; and that was the master-stroke. 

“The same line he has followed ever 
since—he alone, like the singling hound 
in a pack. He has held her at arm’s 
length. She has trusted him, and shown 
it; he has served her well, but at arm’s 
length. ‘That Italian fiddler, rolling about 
in her chamber, too much aware of his 
value, takes another way. Lord forgive 
him ! he is beginning to play the patron. 
That can only lead him to one place, in 
my opinion. Hated! that is a thin word 
to use in his respect. He makes the 
lords sick with fear and loathing. They 
see a toad in the Queen’s lap, as in the 
nursery tale, and no one dare touch the 
warty thing, to dash it to the wall. My 
master would dare, for sure ; but he does 
not choose. For all that, he says that 
Monsieur David is a fool 
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“Tt is when I am trussing him in the 
mornings, kneeling before him, that he 
speaks his mind most freely. He is like 
that—you must be beneath his notice to 
get his familiarity. Do you know the 
course he takes here in this world of rats 
and women? To laugh, and laugh, and 
laugh again: voi/@! He varies his de- 
rision, of course. He will not rally the 
King or put him to shame, but listens, 
rather, and watches, and nods his head at 
his prancings, and says, ‘Ha, a fine bold 
game, now!’; or, if he is appealed-to 
directly, will ask, ‘Sir, what am I to say to 
you? the same as Brutus said to Cesar ?’ 
‘And what said Brutus ?’ cries the King. 
‘Why, sir,’ replies my master, ‘he said, 
Sooner you than me, Cesar.’ ‘That is his 
favourite adage. And so he plays with 
the King, his eyes twinkling and _ his 
mouth broad, but no teeth showing. He 
shows neither his teeth nor his hand. 
He is a good card-player; and so he 
should be, who has been at the table with 
the Queen-Mother Catherine, daughter of 
Mischief and the Apothecary. 

“The King hates my master without 
understanding ; the Queen leans on him 
to gain understanding ; but she has not 
gained it yet. You may trust my lord 
for that. Did you hear of the mass on 
Candlemas Day, a week past to-day? 
How she thought this a fine occasion to 
restore the use: her enemies beaten over 
the border, all her friends should carry 
tapers, so that the Queen of Heaven might 
be purified again of her spotless act? She 
required it personally of all the lords, one 
by one, herself beseeching them with 
soft eyes and motions of the hands hard 
to be denied. Moreover, she is to have 
need of purification herself if all goes well. 
For she is .. . . but you can judge for your- 
self. Many promised her on whom she 
had not counted; my master, on whom 
she did count, refused her point-blank. 
The strangest part of the business is, 
however, that his credit is higher now 
than it was before. So much so that she 
has made him a fine marriage. Monsieur 
de Huntly’s sister is the lady; I have 
seen her, but reserve my judgment. I 
think that she will not like me—I feel it 
in the ridges of my ears, a very sensitive 
part with me. She was in the Queen’s 
circle one day—the day on which I saw 
her—a statue of a woman, upon whom 
the Queen cast the eyes of that lover who 
goes to church to view his mistress afar 
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off, and has no regard for any but her, 
and waits and hopes, and counts every 
little turn of her head—as patient as a 
watching dog. Curious! curious govern- 
ment of women! Hey—pardon! The 
Council is up. I must be forward. Sir, 
I thank you, and humbly salute you.” 

French Paris pushes through the huddle 
of servants, the rosemary sprig in his 
mouth. 


My Lord Admiral the Earl of Bothwell 
comes out one of the first, between the 
Lords Seton and Caithness. He talks 
fast, you notice, with a good deal of 
wrist and finger-work, acknowledges no 
salutations though he is offered many. 
My Lord Seton takes them all upon 
himself, misses not one. ‘The Earl of 
Caithness is an oldish man, rather hard 
of hearing: Heeding nobody, speaking 
as he feels, laughing at his own jokes, 
capping one with another, the burly 
Admiral stands barehead in the raw 
drizzle, swinging his feathered hat in his 
hand. ‘here seems much to say, if he 
could only remember it, and no hurry. 
Horses are brought up, gentlemen mount 
by the post and spur away. ‘Three ushers 
come running, waving their wands. 
“Sirs, the King!” The crowd gathers ; 
the Lord Admiral continues his con- 
versation, 

The King comes out, taller by a head 
than most, exceedingly magnificent, light- 
haired, hot in the face. Hats and bonnets 
are doffed, but in silence. ‘The great 
grey stallion with red trappings is his ; and 
he can hold it though two grooms cannot 
well. He stands for a while, pulling on 
his gauntlet, scowling and screwing his 
mouth as he tussles with it. But the 
scowls, you gather, are less for the glove 
than for a calm-eyed, fleshy, pink man 
with a light red beard, who has emerged 
but just now ; whose furred cloak is over- 
fringed, whose bonnet sags too much 
over one eye, the jewel in it too broad. 
This is Signior Davy, too cool and too 
much master to please one who is hot and 
not master of himself. You can see the 


King’s mood grow furious to the point 
of unreason, while my Lord Bothwell 
continues his tales, and the Italian, secure 
in a crowd, seems to be daring an attack. 

The King is mounted, the King 1s 
The crowd drives back to right 
He goes swinging down the 


away. 
and left. 
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steep street, his gentlemen after him. 
The Earl of Bothwell calls out, “ Paris, 
my cloak.” 

Paris turns the rosemary-sprig. “ Le 
voici, monseigneur.” 

He walks away to his lodging like any 
plain burgess of the town; and Paris 
trips jauntily after him, looking Scotch- 
women in the face. 


CHAPTER IL. 


GRIEFS AND CONSOLATIONS OF ADONIS, 


In these dark February days the King 
was prone to regard his troubles as the 
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Consider his Majesty’s affairs in order. 
The Queen, before marriage and at the 
time of it, had been as meek as a girl 
newly parted from her mother, newly 
launched from that familiar shore to be 
seethed in the deep, secret waters of 
matrimony. Something of that exquisite 
docility he had discerned when he ex- 
perienced, for instance, the prerogatives 
of a man. One name before another is a 
very small matter; but it had given him 
a magnanimous thrill to read HENRICUS 
ET Maria upon the white money, and to 
feel the confidence that HENRICUS ET 
Maria, in very fact, it was now and was 
to be. Little things of the sort swelled 





Holyrood Chapel. 


From a drawing by Edgar Wilson. 


consequence, and not the verification, of 
certain words spoken by Archie Douglas 
on the braeside by Falkirk—that being 
a trick of the unreasonable, to date their 
misfortunes from the time when they first 
find them out. And yet it was an odd 
thing that Archie should have spoken in 
his private ear shortly after Michaelmas, 
and that here was Candlemas come and 
gone, with everything turned and turning 
to prove Archie right. Now, which of 
the three was the grey-polled youth— 
prophet, philosopher, or bird of boding ? 





his comfort up: the style royal, the chief 
seat, the gravity of the council (attendant 
upon his), the awe of the mob, the 
Italian’s punctilio, his father’s unfeigned 
reverence ; even Mr. Randolph's remark- 
able abstention was flattering, for it must 
have cost the ambassador more to ignore 
the King than the King could ever have 
to pay for the slight. Now, a man needs 
time to get the flavours of such toothsome 
tribute ; he must roll it on his tongue, 
dally over it with his intimates. Little 
Forrest, the chamber-child, could have 
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told a thing or two: how the King used 
to wear his gold circlet in private, and 
walk the room in his crimson mantle. 
Antony Standen knew something. Yes, 
yes, a man needs time; and such time 
was denied him—and (by Heaven !) 
denied him by the Queen herself. 

By the Queen! From the hour when 
she heard the news from Argyll, that the 
rebels, her brother at their head, had 
called out the clans of the west—Camp- 
bells, Leslies, Hamiltons—against her 
authority, she was a creature whom her 
King had never conceived of. He was 
told by Archie Douglas then, and partly 
believed, that she was slighting him ; but 
the plain truth is, of course, that all her 
keen love for him was running now in a 
narrow channel—that of strenuous loyalty 
to the young man she had chosen: to set 
beside her. ‘These hounds to deny his 
kingly right! Let them learn then what 
a King he was, for what a King she held 
him! She strained every nerve, put edge 
to every wit in his vindication. While 
he lay abed, stretching, dreaming—some- 
times of her, more often of her love for 
him, most often of what he should do 
when he was fairly roused: ‘ Let them 
not try me too far, little Forrest! I say, 
they had best not!” etc.—at these times 
she was in her cabinet with the Italian, 
writing to her brother of France, her 
father of Rome, her uncles and cousins 
of Lorraine, promising, wheedling, threaten- 
ing, imploring. Or she was in audience, 
say, with George Gordon, winning back 
his devotion with smiles and tender looks, 
with a hand to the chin, or two clasping 
her knee—with all the girlish wiles she 
knew so well and so divinely used. For 
his sake—that slug-abed—she dared see 
Bothwell again ; and greater pride hath 
no woman than this, to brave the old 
love for the sake of the new. Finally, 
when cajolery and bravado had done 
their best for her, she sprang starry-eyed 
into battle, headed her ragged musters 
in a short petticoat, and dragged him after 
her in gilded armour. ‘That is what a 
man—by the mass, a King !—may fairly 
call being docked of his time to get the 
flavours. 

He went out unwillingly to war, with 
sulky English eyes for all the petty 
detriments. He sniffed at her array, her 
redshanks armed with bills, her Jeddart 
bowmen, haggard hillmen from Badenoch 
and Gowrie. Where were the broad 
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pavilions, the camp-furniture, the pennons 
and pensels, the siege-train, the led horscs, 
the Prince’s cloth of estate? Was he to 
huddle with reivers under a pent of green 
boughs, and with packed cowdung keep 
the wind from his anointed person? 
King of kings, Ruler of princes! was she 
to do the like? How she laughed, tossed 
back her hair, to hear him ! 

“Hey, dear heart, you are in wild 
Scotland, where all fare alike. O King 
of Scots, forget your smug England, and 
teach me, the Queen, to laugh at stately 
France! Battle, my prince, battle! ‘The 
great game !” 

She galloped down the line, looking 
back for him to follow. Line! it was 
no line, but a jostling horde of market- 
drovers clumped upon a knowe. ‘There 
were no formation, no livery, no standard 
—-unless that scarecrow scarf were one. 
Why should he follow her to review a 
pack of thieves ? 

Hark, hark, how the rascals cheered 
her! ‘They ran all about her, tossing up 
their bonnets on pikes. ‘They were in- 
sulting her. 

“*By God!” he cried out, “who was 
to teach them behaviour? Was this the 
King’s office ?” 

“Tt is the Queen’s, my good lord; she 
will teach them,” said the Italian at his 
elbow. ‘ And what her Majesty omits 
the enemy will teach them, at his own 


charges. I know your countrymen by 
now. Manners? Out of place in the 
field. Courage? ‘They have never 


wanted for that.” 

‘The King grew red, as he tried in vain 
to stare down this confident knave ; then 
turned to his Archie Douglas. “A 
company of my Lord Essex’s horse,” 
he said, “ would drill these rabble like a 
maggoty cheese.” 

Archie excused his nation: ‘They 
will trot the haggs all day, sir, on a crust 
of rye-bread, and engage at the close for 
a skirl of the pipes. Hearken! they are 
at itnow. "Tis the Gordons coming in.” 
The thin youth drew himself up. “ Eh, 
sirs, my heart warms to it!” he said, 
honestly moved by an honest pride. 

But the King sulked. “ Filthy work ! 
Where are my people? Ho, you! my 
cloak !” 

“ Ay, there comes a spit o’ rain,” said 
Archie Douglas, nosing the weather. 
This was no way fora man to get the 
flavours of kingship. 
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In the chase that followed—forced 
marches on Glasgow after old Chatel- 
herault, the scouring of the Forth valley, 
the view-halloo at Falkirk, and much more 
—the Queen had to leave him alone, for 
so he chose it; and there was no time to 
humour him, had there been inclination. 
But truly there was none. She had the 
sting of weather and the scurry in her 
blood; she was in perfect health, great 
spirits, loving the work. Hunter’s work ! 
the happy oblivion of the short night’s 
rest, the privations, the relish of simple 
fare, the spying and hoping, the searching 
of hillsides and descents into sombre 
valleys, your heart in your mouth ; all the 
trick and veer of mountain warfare, the 
freedoms, the easy talk, the laughing, 
the horseplay ; she found nothing amiss, 
kept no state, and never felt the lack of it. 
The Italian and his letter-case, Maitland 
and his dockets, were behind. Atholl 
watched Edinburgh Castle for her, Both- 
well was coming home; she had none 
with her but Mary Seton for countenance, 
Carwood for use, one page (Adam 
Gordon), one esquire (Erskine), and 
Father Roche. For the rest, her cousin 
and councillor and open-air comrade was 
George Gordon, late in bonds. So some- 
times a whole day would pass without 
word to the King; later, as at Falkirk, 
where the scent had been so hot, three or 
four days ; and she never missed him ! 

This was the occasion when Archie 
Douglas, riding with his kinsman, had 
pointed to the head of the valley, saying, 
“There goes a man in good company, 
who lately was glad of any.” ‘The King 
scowled, which encouraged him. “ Ay,” 
he went on—“ ay, the favour of the prince 
can lift up and cast down. Who’d ha’ 
thought, sirs, that yon Geordie Gordon 
should be son of a disgraced old body, 
that must be dug free from the worms 
before he could be punished enough ? 
And now Geordie’s in a fair way for 
favours, and hath his bonny earldom 
almost under his hand. Eh, sirs, that 
put your trust in princes, go warily your 
ways !” 

Ruthven, by his side, nudged him to 
be done with it. 

“No, no, my lord,” cries Archie, “ I'll 
not be silenced when I see my kinsman 
slighted ; him and his high rights passed 
over for an outlaw !” 

These words were used, “slighted,” 
“passed over”; the words rankled, the 
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things signified came to pass, as sut- 
prisingly they will when once you begin 
to look for them. 

First sign : — Early in the winter, so soon 
as the war was over and Scotland ridded 
for a time of declared enemies, the 
farl of Bothwell came home whilst the 
King was at Linlithgow, was received by 
her Majesty, and (it seems) made wel- 
come. No doubt but he made use of 
her kindness to line his own nest ; at any 
rate, one of the first things asked of the 
returning monarch was to appoint this 
Bothwell Lieutenant-General of the South 
and Lord Admiral of Scotland. ‘The 
parchments came before him for the 
sign-manual. O prophet Archibald! he 
found the Queen’s name already upon 
thein. 

He raised an outcry. ‘The 
Bothwell! ‘The Earl of Bothwell! How 
much more grace for this outlaw? Is it 
not enough that he return with his head 
on his shoulders ?” 

She replied that he had deserved well 
of both of them. He had scared her 
shameful brother out of Scotland, who 
would have gone for no other body. He 
had a stout heart, had promised her that 
Moray should die an alien or a felon, and 
would keep his word. 

“ But this office is a promise to my 
father, Madam,” says the King. “I 
promised him that Lieutenancy six months 
since, and may no more go back upon 
my word than my Lord Bothwell upon 
nis,” 

Rather red in the face, she urged her 


Zarl of 


reasons. ‘That is not convenient, dear 
friend. They do not love my Lord of 
Lennox in the West. There are other 


reasons—good reasons. Had you been 
here you would have heard them all. 
You must not vex me in this, now—of all 
times in my life.” 

He looked her up and down curiously, 
without Manners, without enthusiasm. 
Perhaps he did not understand her—he 
had a thick head. Then he signed the 
dockets and went out, not having seen 
that she had shut her eyes and was 
blushing. 

Dreadfully jealous of his ‘‘ prerogatives,” 
he interposed in everything after this, had 
all state correspondence before him and 
saw all the replies, whether they were 
of home or abroad. Here the Italian 





angered him, whose habit had always 
been to converse with her Majesty in 
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French: no frowns or furious pacing of 
the closet could break him of it. ‘The 
Queen, very gentle towards him, insisted 
that the secretary should paraphrase his 
letters into a kind of Scots ; but the King, 
who was stupid at business, hoggled over 
the halting translation, did not understand 
any more than at first, and suspected the 
Italian of deliberate mystification. He 
told the Queen that she should speak 
the vernacular with this hireling. She 
said, and truly, that she thought in French 
and spoke it better ; when, nevertheless, 
she tried to gratify him, even he saw that 
it was absurd. Absurd or not, he loved 
David none the better for that. 

He suspected everybody about her 
person, but chiefly this fat Italian; to 
whose score he laid his next rebuff, the 
very palpable hit that it was. ‘The old 
Duke of Chatelherault, exiled for the 
late rebellion, was pining in England, it 
seems, and beginning to ail. Shallow old 
trickster as he might be, he loved his 
country and his kindred, and was (as the 
Queen could never forget) head of the 
Hamiltons, of the blood royal. He crept 
back in December over the Solway, and 
from one of his coast-castles sent humble 
messengers forward to her for pardon 
and remission of forfeiture. To these 
she inclined, on more grounds than one. 
She had some pity for the old hag- 
ridden man, haunted ever with the 
shadow of madness as he was; she 
remembered his white hair and flushing 
delicate face. Then her new Earl of 
Huntly had married into that family ; 
and she wished to keep a hold on the 
Gordons. And then, again, the blood 
royal! She forgot that if she could 
comfortably admit Chatelherault his share 
in that, her husband could never admit 
it without impeaching his own rights. So 
she inclined to the piteous letters, and 
allowed herself to be pitiful. 

The King, on the first hint of this 
clemency, was moved beyond her experi- 
ence. No sulking, brvoding, knitting of 
brows; he fairly stormed at her before 
her circle. “What am I, Madam? 
What silly tavern-sign do you make of 
me? You exalt my chief enemy, my 
hereditary enemy, enemy of my title to 
be here—and ask me to record it! King 
Henry is to declare his esteem for the 
Hamiltons, who desire to unking him! 
Chis is paltry work, the design too gross. 
I see foreign fingers at work in this. 





But I will never consent, never! Ask 
me no more.” 

‘The Italian surveyed his august company 
at large, lifted his eyebrows, and blandly, 
patently, deliberately shrugged. My Lord 
of Bothwell himself had little stomach for 
this; but the King strangled a cry and 
turned upon his insolent critic. ‘‘ White- 
blooded, creeping, fingering dog!” He 
drew his dagger on the man, and for the 
moment scared the life out of him. 

Lord Bothwell stepped in between, a 
broad-shouldered, easy gentleman; the 
next step was the Queen’s, flame-hued 
now, and at her fiercest. ‘‘ Put up your 
weapon, my lord, and learn to be the 
companion of your prince. Until this 
may be, the Council is dissolved. Fare- 
well, sirs. David, stay you here. I have 
need of you.” 

Bothwell and Huntly, they say, fairly 
led him out of the presence. Good lack, 
here was Proof the Second! ‘The com- 
panion of his prince! He would have 
killed the Italian had not the Queen 
taken care that he should not. 

Once more he went away, and stayed 
away. He would wait until she felt the 
need of him, he said to his friends Archie 
Douglas and Ruthven, who never left him 
now. On this occasion the Master of 
Lindsay was of the party, which rode 
into the Carse of Gowrie, hunting the 
fox. Hacked son of a fighting father, 
worse companion he could not have had 
—saving the presence of the other two— 
than Lindsay of the burnt face and blood- 
shot eye. ‘The King with many friends!” 
said Bothwell when he heard how they 
set out. ‘Smarthering Archie to stroke 
him tender ; Ruthven to scrape him raw ; 
and now Lindsay with his fire-hot breath 
to inflame the part! Geordie, we must 
fend for the Queen.” Huntly, sublimely 
in love, conscious of his growth in grace, 
said that he was ready. 

With the aid of these two advancing 
noblemen her Majesty’s government went 
on. She gave the Hamiltons hard terms, 
which they took abjectly enough; she 
pardoned Argyll, because he must be 
separated from his former friends; the 
rest of the rebels were summoned to 
surrender to her mercy at the Market 
Cross : failing that, forfeiture of lands and 
goods for my Lord of Moray. ‘The day 
fixed for him was the twelfth of March. 
Huntly was sure he would not come, 


but Bothwell shook his head. ‘‘ Keep 
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your eye on Mr. Maitland’s letter-bag, 
Madam, and let him know that you do 
it. I shall feel more restful o’ nights 
when we are over the twelfth of March. 
Another thing you may do: throw him 
into the company of your brown-eyed 
Fleming. Does your Majesty know that 
property of a dish of clear water—to 
take up the smell of the room you set 
it in? Your Maitland has that property, 
therefore let him absorb your little 
Fleming; you will have him as dovelike 
as herself.” The advice was taken, and 
Mr. Maitland rendered harmless for the 
present. 

Then came news of the King’s return ; 
but not the King. He was certainly at 
Inchkeith, said gossip—Inchkeith, an 
island in the Firth; but when she 
asked what he did there, she got con- 
fused replies. Bothwell said that he was 
learning to govern. ‘“ He has been told, 


Madam, do you see? that if he can rule 
Lindsay and Ruthven in three roods of 
land he will have no trouble with Scot- 
land afterwards.” 

The Queen, although she suffered this 
light-hearted kind of criticism without 
rebuke, did not reply to it, nor did she 


let Bothwell see that she was anxious. 
The Italian saw it, however, whether she 
would or no, and took care to give her 
every scrap of news. She learned from 
him that the King was drinking there, 
fuddling himself. He was holding a 
Court, where (as Bothwell had guessed) 
he was easily King, throned on a table, 
with a “lovely Joy” on either hand. 
She had the names of his intimates, with 
exact particulars of their comings and 
goings. The Earl of Morton was not 
above suspicion ; he went there by night 
always, cloaked and in a mask. ‘The 
Queen, more conscious of her power 
since the rebellion, conscious now of her 
matronly estate, grew sick to have such 
nasty news about her—it was as if the 
air was stuck with flies. Presently she 
fell sick in good truth, with faintings, 
pains in her side, back-soreness, breast- 
soreness, heart-soreness. It did not help 
her to remember that she must be at 
Linlithgow at Christmas, and meet the 
King there. 

Lying in her bed, smothered in furs, 
shivering, tossing herself about—for she 
never could bear the least physical dis- 
comfort—she chewed a bitter cud in 
these dark days, and her thoughts took 


a morbid habit. She fretted over the 
Court at Inchkeith, imagined  treasons 
festering there and spreading out like 
fungus to meet the rebels in England; 
distrusted Bothwell because he did not 
choose to come to her, Huntly because 
he did not dare; she distrusted, in fact, 
every Scot in Scotland, and found herself 
thereby clinging solely to the Italian; 
and of him—since she must speak to 
somebody—she consequently saw too 
much. ‘The man was very dextrous, 
very cheerful, very willing; but he had 
a gross mind, and she had spoiled him, 
To be kind to a servant, nine times in 
ten, means that you make him rich at 
your own charges, and then he holds 
cheap what his own welfare has dimin- 
ished. So it was here: Davy was not 
the tenth case. She had been bountiful 
in friendship, confidence, familiarity—of 
the sort which friends may use and get 
no harm of. He had always amused her, 
and now he soothed and _ strengthened 
her at once by sousing her hot fancies 
in the cold water of his common sense. 
She had learned to fear the workings 
of her own mind, informed as it was 
by a passionate heart; she would lean 
upon this honest fellow, who never looked 
for noonday at eleven o’clock, and con- 
sidered that a purge or a cupping was 
the infallible remedy for all ailments, 
including broken hearts. It is not for 
you or me, perhaps, to complain where 
she did not. Queen Mary was no pre- 
cisian, to expect more than she asked. 
If she loved she must be loved back ; if 
she commanded she must be obeyed; 
if she was hipped she must be amused. 
I believe Signior Davy gave himself airs 
and made himself comfortable. She found 
the first ridiculous and the second racial. 
She knew that chivalry was not a virtue 
of that land where bargaining is at its 
best, and that where her Italian saw a 
gate open he would reasonably go in. 
The odds are that he presumed in- 
sufferably ; certain it is that, though she 
never saw it, others saw nothing else, 
and, gross-minded themselves, misread 
it grossly. ‘lhe tale was all about the 
town that Signior Davy was the Queen’s 
favourite, and where he was always to be 
found, and what one might look for, and 
who was to be pitied, etc., etc. The 
revellers at Inchkeith advised each other 
to mark the end, and some were for 
telling the King. But Archie Douglas 
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was against that. “Tell him now,” he 
said, “and see your salmon slip through 
the net. Wait till Davy’s in the boat, 
man, and club him then.” 

Nevertheless, the deft Italian, by his 
cold douches, his playing the fool, his 
graceless reminiscences and unending 
novels, cured the Queen. Late in Decem- 
ber she astonished the Court by holding a 
council in person—in a person, moreover, 
as sharp and salient as a snow-peak, 


to Inchkeith. ‘The Queen’s husband !” 
Ill news for Inchkeith here. 

Yet, the night he had it, he gloomed 
over it—being in his cups—with a kind 
of slumberous gaiety stirring under his 
rage. 

“The Queen’s husband! By the Lord, 
and I am the Queen’s husband. Who 
denies it is a liar. Archie Douglas, Archie 
Douglas, if you say I am not the Queen’s 
husband you lie, man.” 





Linlithgow. 


From a drawing by D. Y. Cameron. 


glittering through the haze of frost, and 
as incisive to the touch. There were 
proclamations to be approved: “The 
King’s and Queen’s Majesties considering,” 
etc., the common form. These must be 
altered, she said. ‘The Queen’s Majesty 
by the advice of her dearest husband ” : 
she would have it thus for the future. 
Tonic wit of the Italian! for to whom 
else, pray, could you ascribe it? ‘The 
word went flying about that the style was 
changed, and was not long in coming 





“J, sir?” says Archie, very brisk. 
“No, sir, I am very sure of it. By my 
head, sir, and her Majesty knows it.” 

“She ought to know it. She shall 
know it. I’m a rider, my lords; I ride 
with the spur.” 

“Tis the curb you lack,” says Ruthven, 
with a harsh laugh. 

The blinking youth pondered him and 
his words. “I’m for the spur and a loose 
rein, Ruthven. I get the paces out of 
my nags. I have the seat,” 








** Half of it, say, my lord!” 

Everybody heard that but the King, 
who went grumbling on. ‘ You shall not 
teach me how to sit a horse. I say you 
shall not, man.” 

“ My lord,” cried Lindsay, who never 
would call him ‘sir,’ ‘the talk is not of 
horse-riding. If we use that similitude 
for the Queen’s government, I tell your 
lordship it is unhappy. For on that horse 
of government there be two riders, I 
think ; and of what advantage is the loose 
rein of your lordship when your fellow 
uses the curb?” 

“Ay, my good lord, you hit the mark, 
Two riders, two riders, by God’s fay !” 

The same voice as before—heard this 
time by the King. No one knew who 
had spoken, nor were the words more 
explicitly offensive than Lindsay’s; but 
the pothouse tone of them caught the 
muzzy ear, hit some quick spot in the 
cloudy brain, and stung like fire. The 
King lifted up his head to listen; he 
opened his mouth and stared, as if he saw 
something revealed beyond the window, 
some warning or leering face. Then he 
rose and held by his chair. ‘‘ Two riders? 
Two riders? Two! Who said that? By 
heaven and hell, bring me that man!” 

The pain, the helpless rage, made a 
dead hush all over; nobody stirred. 
Ridiculous he may have been, as he 
raised his voice yet higher and mouthed 
his words—worthless he was known to be 
—and yet he was tragic for the moment. 
“T say it is damnable lying,” he said, 
swaying about. “I say that man shall go 
to deep hell.” He stared round the hall, 
at his wits’end. His wits made a pounce. 
** Archie, thou black thief, ’twas thou !” 

“No, sir; no, upon my soul.” 

“Ruthven, if you have dared—Lindsay 
—Fleming! Oh, mercy and truth !” 

The rest was hideous. 

They got him to bed between them, 
while little Forrest cried and made a fuss, 
praying them to kill him sooner than 
leave him with his master in the raving 
dark. No one took any notice of the 
anguish of a boy. 


With time came counsel, and friends 
very free with it. Even prudence made 
herself heard in that brawling house. 
The King should meet his consort at 
Linlithgow, do his duty by her, observe 
the Christmas feast, 
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“You will do well, sir—though | 
am sore to say it—to hear the popish 
mass,” he was advised: “with reserva- 
tion of conscience, the stroke would be 
politic.” 

He agreed with all such advice; he 
intended to be wise. But the grand 
stroke of all was the Earl of Morton’s, to 
devise a way by which the injured husband 
could point the King’s demands with that 
undoubted right of his. The Crown- 
Matrimonial, resounding phrase ! let him 
ask her to give him that. Nobody was 
prepared to say what was or was not this 
Crown-Matrimonial, or whether there was 
such a crown. ‘The term was unknown 
to the law, its parent admitted ; and yet 
it hada flavour of law. It was double- 
armed, yet it was hyphenated ; you could 
not deny part of it in any event. Why, 
no, indeed! cried Inchkeith at large, 
highly approving. 

Archie Douglas 
kinsman: ‘‘ Hail, 
Scotland ! ” 

Ruthven grinned, it was _ thought, 
approvingly ; but Lord Morton, remember- 
ing that he was still the Queen’s Chancellor 
and should not go too far, made _ haste 
to advise the utmost delicacy. Above all 
things, let no breath of 47s dealings be 
heard. 

“T need not affirm my earnest hope,” 
he said, “‘that peace and good accord 
may come out of this. The wish must 
find acceptance in every Christian heart. 
As such I utter it. Iam not in place to 
do more. I cannot admonish ; I serve 
the State.” 

The King nodded sagely. 

‘Good, cousin, good. I take your 
meaning. It is a fair intent, for which I 
am much beholden to you.” Adonis, the 
proud rider, was chastened just now. 

They met, therefore, at Linlithgow, 
heard mass together, made their offerings, 
and to all the world were friends again. 
The Crown-Matrimonial lay hidden until 
the spring of the year. Not even the new 
coinagge—Maria ET HeEnricus, “the 
dam before the sire”—tempted it out; 
but there were reasons for that. A week 
after the Epiphany, as they were in the 
Queen’s closet with a small company, 
she took his hand and said: “ My lord, 
you shall hereafter give me what worship 
you can; for now I know of a certainty 
that I have deserved well of you and 
Scotland.” Her pride in the fact and 


cheered his noble 
King-Matrimonial of 
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something of pity for herself made her 
voice quiver. 

He started and flushed quickly. “Is 
it true, Madam? Is that the case? Oh, 
I] thank God for it!” 

He would not let go of her hand, but 
waited impatiently until those present 
took the hint and retired ; then took her, 
kissed her, and called her his Mary again. 

She cried contentedly enough, her 
cheek against his heart; and he, at once 
triumphant and generous, father and 
lover, stayed by her for a whole day and 
night. 
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There was much talk, as you may 
suppose. The maids went about with 
their heads in the air, as if they had 
achieved something. But apart from 
them, all the talk was not of this com- 
placent kind. Mr. Randolph, for instance, 
wrote to his patron, Mr. Cecil, of England: 
“The Queen is with child beyond a 
doubt. She informed the King in |my 
hearing. Now, woe is me for you when 
David’s son shall be King in England !” 
And there is no doubt that what Mr. 
Randolph had heard was no news to the 
late revellers of Inchkeith. 
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BY II. 


are I was but a little lad 
My master set me rhyming, 
And often bade me stand and hark 


When Blagden bells were chiming. 


And so I grew, and many a day 


Loved well this game of rhyming, 


LOWRY. 





For all the fated words rang sweet 


As Blagden bells a-chiming. 


But times are changed, and if I say, 
As all must say, ‘‘ To-morrow,”’ 
Grown harsh and false, the bells reply, 


‘* ‘To-mo0rrow—morrow—sorrow.”’ 




















sh OW is he, Forster ?” asked the 
H tall, red-whiskered Scotsman, 
in a low tone of anxiety, as he 

hurried up the steps of the observatory. 

‘** Bad, Professor,” whispered the doctor : 
‘our friend could scarcely be worse.” 

“Ts there no hope, then ?” 

** None whatever ! ” 

“Do you think he'll recognise me 
to-day ?” inquired the newcomer. 

“ He might,” replied the other, turning 
to lead the way into the big one-storied 
building which stretched out on all sides 
from the great grey dome; “ the fever is 
not quite so high this morning.” 

Andrew McNaughten, F.R.S., entered 
the darkened room with a heavy heart. 
Nor, when he had grown accustomed to 
the sudden change from the glare outside, 
was there much in the appearance of his 
Russian colleague to reassure him. And 
yet Maximoff was not unconscious, for, 
turning his head upon the pillow, he 
stared straight up at the professor. As 
he did so a peculiar expression of inquiry 
came into his deep-sunken eyes, as though 
the dying man wanted to ask some 
favour, and was doubtful whether it would 
be granted. Meanwhile his trembling 
hand feebly groped about for a page of 
manuscript that was lying on the bed. 

Guessing that his friend desired him to 
read the closely covered paper, and that 
something of great importance must be 
written there, McNaughten took it up, and 
seating himself in a low chair, was soon 
buried in its contents. In his abstraction 
he hardly observed that the doctor had 
discreetly withdrawn, taking with him 
Paquita, a pale-faced young woman who 
had been on guard. And as he read on, 
the lines upon his broad forehead were 
drawn into a deep frown. At last, after 
what must have appeared to Maximoff an 
immeasurable period of time, but which 
was in reality only ten minutes, the pro- 
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fessor glanced up from the pencilled note 
and met those eager half-shut eyes that 
had been fixed upon him all the while. 
There was no need for him to speak : the 
Russian, who had gradually raised himself 
up on one hand, reached towards him 
with the other, and seemed to look into 
the innermost workings of his mind. 
Yet he dared not make himself a party to 
the proposal which that single sheet of 
paper contained. Unwilling, however, to 
distress his friend by any open sign of 
disapproval, he took that fragile out- 
stretched hand in his own massive grip. 
They held their hands thus clasped 
for a long time in silence; and only 
when the dying man had sunk slowly 
back, exhausted by this great effort, did 
McNaughten call to his companion, who 
was carrying on a whispered conversation 
with the nurse in the corridor. 

‘You know something of this?” he 
inquired abruptly of the doctor. 

“Yes,” answered Forster, glancing at 
the paper which the professor held out 
towards him, “I think I know what it 
will be about ! Come outside,” he added, 
having satisfied himself that his patient 
had fallen into a state bordering on sleep, 
‘and we can talk the thing over.” 

When they had settled themselves in 
a shady corner of the verandah, the 
doctor took out his cigar-case and offered 
it to McNaughten, who waved it un- 
ceremoniously away. Quite undisturbed 
by this refusal, he proceeded to light a 
cigar, and, after placidly pulling at it for 
a few seconds, uttered an interrogatory 
“Well ?” 

“Well, of all the extravagant ideas I 
ever heard of,” rapped out the professor 
sharply, ‘‘this is the maddest. And you 
mean to tell me that you have agreed to 
fall in with it ?” 

“TI have not said so yet,” replied 
the always precise German ; “ but why 
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shouldn’t I, if Maximoff wishes it? Is 
it not, after all, natural that he should ? 
Wouid not you like to do the same if you 
were in his place ? ” 

“No, certainly not!” interrupted the 
professor, somewhat indignantly : ‘‘ it could 

rove nothing.” 

“Nothing directly, of course ; but same- 
thing perhaps, nevertheless,” said the 
doctor, drawing hard at his cigar so as to 
collect a quantity of dense smoke, which 
he immediately released in a succession 
of thick rings that floated upwards through 
the still air. 

“A negative, supposing you were 
successful,” rejoined McNaughten, with a 
snap of his bony fingers and a gesture of 
irritation, as though he wished to hear 
nothing further on the subject. Then, 
suddenly remembering that he was a 
guest on the island, he changed to a 
more conciliatory manner. ‘“‘ Look here, 
Forster,” said he: “are you prepared to 
shorten your friend’s life ?” 

“No,” replied the other; “that would 
be what in Europe we call murder. But 
if you watch those rings of smoke for a 
little while you can calculate pretty well 
how long any one of them will last before 
it breaks up. Now I have watched 
hundreds of cases exactly like that of 
Cyril Maximoft’s, and I can say with 
certainty that the individual we know by 
that name must have ceased to exist by 
this time to-morrow. ‘The natural process 
of dissolution which people call death 
will begin during the small hours of the 
morning.” 

“What of that? We have no right to 
hasten it by one moment.” 

“We do not intend to!” 

“Then how do you propose to carry 
out the experiment described in- those 
notes ?” 

“Twill not trouble you with the details, 
Professor, until you have acceded to our 
colleague’s last request. It is enough 
that the thing can be done without pre- 
cipitating the end by so much as a second. 
We have gone into that thoroughly,” said 
the doctor, with obvious conviction. 

“So you settled this business to- 
gether,” put in McNaughten: “ the arrange- 
ment was mutual?” 

“To be sure!” Férster made this 
answer as if it were a matter of course ; 
adding, when he had emitted another 
prodigious cloud, ‘What would you 
have?” 
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‘How did it come about ?” asked the 
professor, in a tone far more sympathetic 
than that which he had hitherto adopted. 

“Tt was in this way,” began the 
German: ‘‘when Cyril Maximoff of the 
Academy of Medicine at Petersburg and 
I accepted the invitation of Sefor 
Gonzales to visit this place in order to 
ascertain the causes of infection, we 
thought it extremely probable that one or 
both of us would succumb to the fever. 
We determined, therefore, to make the 
utmost of our opportunities while we 
lived, and, whatever happened, to pursue 
our investigations up to the last possible 
point. We two had many long talks in 
the laboratory, after our day’s work was 
over, about the origin of things, and often 
our distinguished host would come down 
from his watch up there by the big 
reflector to join in these discussions. 
Well, Maximoff always went beyond us in 
matters of speculation, and some of his 
conclusions were as brilliant as the steps 
by which he arrived at them were daring. 
Gonzales used to say that it was beautiful 
to listen to him—that it made one feel 
as if one were thinking in the fourth 
dimension. I don’t quite know what that 
is like ; but 1 do know that I sometimes 
felt out of my depth with our Russian 
friend. They are strange fellows, these 
Russians: the stuff from which martyrs 
are made nowadays.” 

“Yes,” said McNaughten, gravely 
bowing his head; “Cyril Maximoff is 
one of the martyrs of science.” 

“He is indeed,” replied the doctor, 
“and more so even than you are aware. 
There is no length to which that man 
would not go in the search after truth. 
It was his insatiable craving to define the 
limits of the known that led him to 
conceive the plan he has just communi- 
cated to you. We were both of opinion 
that after death, so far as our individuality 
is concerned, there remains nothing. But 
how to demonstrate the existence of that 
nothing? ‘There is the difficulty! And 
it occurred to him that the moment of 
death was the proper time to make the 
attempt. What if a man could be isolated 
from all contact with the outside world 
before that moment came, and kept so 
until it had long been passed? If we 
could not then either separate the matter 
of the soul from that of the body, or 
detect its departure in some recognisable 
form of energy, wouldn’t we have travelled 
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a great way towards establishing the fact 
that it did not exist? Once he had hit 
upon this idea, he never rested till he had 
constructed an apparatus by means of 
which the experiment might be made. 
He employed the Don and me, as a 
pair of laboratory hands, to set up the 
powerful yet sensitive machinery he 
required for the exact working of his 
scheme ; and I fancy, when you have 
examined it, you'll admit that it has no 
palpable flaw.” 

“ Possibly!” agreed the professor, who 
had already grown interested; “but if 
what we call the soul is immaterial, as 
most people suppose it to be Pe? 

“We shall not find it in the material 
remains,” rejoined Herr Forster, imperturb- 
able as ever; “‘and if we discover no 
manifestation of force when it departs, 
we may say that it neither is in, nor has 
left, the body ; therefore that it is nothing 
except a name.” 

“TI see what you are driving at: you 
believe that the universe contains only 
force and matter ?” 

“Which are, perhaps, different terms 
for the same thing. That is, roughly 
speaking, our view.” 

“Ves,” replied McNaughten thought- 
fully ; ‘‘ for all that, there might be some- 
thing else, or both may possess forms 
that are beyond our ken.” 

“Quite so,” said the doctor, with a 
smile; “‘we must take the chance of 
that ; but if you’ll help us to keep watch, 
we are not afraid that any form of matter 
or force will pass away unrecognised.” 

“You still expect me to assist in this 
test ?” 

“1 hope you will.” 

“ After I’ve told you that I regard it as 
altogether inconclusive ?” 

“Even so!” 

“To what end ?” 

“To gratify the wish of a dying man ; 
call it a whim, if you please.” 

The professor stared hard at the ground 
for several seconds in deep self-com- 
munion ; and then, looking up with a set 
expression, said: “I’d do anything I 
could with pleasure, Forster, but really I 
can’t let you draw me into this. It is a 
purely personal affair between you and 
poor Maximoff. I have nothing whatever 
to do with it.” 

“Pardon me,” protested the doctor, 
speaking in a slow, impressive way, “ but 
you have a great deal to do with it,” 
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“What do you mean?” exclaimed 
McNaughten, amazed. 

“Our friend’s illness is not accidental.” 

* Do you suggest that he gave himself 
the fever intentionally ?” 

“ He ran the risk of taking it intention- 
ally.” 

“For what purpose?” inquired the 
professor. 

“Tn order,” explained Forster, “to see 
whether a certain kind of gnat we have 
caught on the swamps round here carried 
the infection. We could not quite agrec 
on this point. I, from the large propor. 
tion of cases which occurred in the low- 
lying parts of the island, was forced to 
conclude that these insects must help to 
spread the disease. But Maximoff, not 
having found any active trace of infection 
in the numerous specimens he had dis- 
sected, held a contrary opinion. ‘This 
proved nothing either way, and the only 
manner in which the truth could be 
arrived at was for some one, who had not 
previously had the fever, to be bitten by 
gnats taken from the suspected district. 
If he suffered nothing more than a local 
annoyance Maximoff was right; if he 
developed the disease my view was con- 
firmed. We were, of course, both willing 
to make this trial; but, unfortunately, | 
had already taken the fever in a mild 
form, so might be considered immune; 
and Maximoff’s attachment to Donna 
Innez, the daughter of our host, caused 
him to hesitate, for the moment, about 
taking such a step.” 

“What made him do it, then?” asked 
McNaughten impatiently. 

** Your visit !” replied the doctor. 

** How, in the name of all that’s reason- 
able ?” 

Forster, after a final pull at the stump 
of his cigar, threw it away, and resumed 
his discourse with the same quiet delibera- 
tion as before. 

‘*When our friend heard that you were 
coming here to observe the eclipse he 
seems to have seized on the opportunity, 
as one which might never recur, to carry 
out his great scheme. ‘Therefore, without 
my knowledge or consent, he allowed 
some of the recently captured gnats to 
feed upon his arm. You know what 
followed! Nothing I have been able to 
do has arrested the progress of the 
disease. Why I have failed I cannot 
tell: because it had got a strong hold 
on him before he discovered that his 
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experiment had been only too successful, 
or because he made no serious effort to 
recover. 1 am morally certain he was 
convinced that my theory would prove 
correct, and that he intended all along to 
give his life in order to settle that other 
point while you were on the spot to 
witness those investigations he had 
planned with so much care. Your re- 
nown as an original observer of physical 
phenomena had naturally reached Maxi- 
moff, and he fully appreciated the weight 
your testimony would give to any state- 
ment which we might have to com- 
municate to the world. If you refuse to 
join us, his last hours will be troubled by 
the thought that his sacrifice has been 
useless. ‘To be sure, his wishes will be 
faithfully carried out by Don Gonzales 
and myself, whether you are present or 
not. Yet a failure on our part to record 
exactly what takes place must result in an 
incalculable loss to science. If you agree, 
you will not only set our friend’s mind at 
rest, but you may be the means of adding 
a new chapter to the book of knowledge.” 

As he made this direct appeal his 
manner had grown gradually more in- 
tense, and he had spoken the last words 
with an outburst of fervour. But he was 
unable to gather at once what their 
effect had been upon McNaughten, for 
the professor had placed his hands before 
his face, and for some time made no 
answer. After a long pause, which was 
painful to both alike, the Scotsman rose 
abruptly, and, extending his arms, together 
with a slight raising of the shoulders, 
exclaimed: ‘Very well, I consent; 
though I can’t pretend to approve!” 

While the professor and Herr Forster 
were thus engaged outside, a still more 
impassioned appeal was being made 
within, ‘hey had not long left the room 
when Paquita, who had returned to her 
duty, heard a faint tap at the door, and 
on opening it discovered Sehor Gonzales 
and his daughter waiting to see if they 
might be admitted. Perceiving that the 
sick man had turned his eyes in her 
direction, Donna Innez moved swiftly 
towards him, and falling on her knees at 
the bedside, cried in a soft voice, “ Cyril, 
Cyril !” 

Maximoff, who had instinctively taken 
her hand in his, looked at her with a sad 
smile ; and, moving his lips with evident 
difficulty, breathed out in a scarcely 
audible whisper the one word, “Corazon.” 
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She had indeed been his heart’s idol 
ever since he realised her wonderful 
charm, which overshadowed even the 
fascination of her Southern beauty. 
And yet he was leaving her, deserting 
the woman who loved him, and whom 
he loved beyond everything in the uni- 
verse—except one thing, knowledge ; in 
order to follow what might be, after all, 
only a phantom! Some reflection of 
this feeling must have appeared in his 
wasted features, for as she gazed at him 
Donna Innez suddenly burst into a 
torrent of bitter tears. ‘Then, as she 
bent downwards to hide the violence of 
her grief, he placed his transparent hand 
gently upon her head, saying in a low, 
plaintive tone, ‘‘ Forgive me!” 

Still, it was not the look of remorse 
she had seen in his face, but could 
not understand, which had caused her 
to break down: it was that other look 
she had seen there, and understood 
all too well; that look which even little 
children can read—the stamp of fast- 
approaching death. When at length she 
had got the better of her emotion, 
Donna Innez began to speak rapidly, as 
though there was much to be said and 
little time in which to say it. 

“You must not ask forgiveness of me, 
Cyril, but lof you. The Madonna would 
not be deaf to my prayers if I had been 
less forgetful of her in my great happiness, 
and I should not have lost you; you 
would not be taken from me now, as a 
punishment because I have sinned in 
loving you too much. Yet you have 
your peace to make with Him Who 
orders all things for our eternal welfare. 
Promise me that before the end comes 
you will receive the last consolations of 
the Church. Father Manuel, who was to 
have joined our lives at the altar, is ready 
to administer them, although you are 
only of the Greek faith.” 

Maximoff shifted restlessly on the bed, 
and for a moment almost averted his face 
from her. But she paid no heed to this 
involuntary movement, continuing to 
plead with the same devout exaltation. 

“Give me a sign that you will do 
this; for my sake, Cyril, so that I may 
know we shall meet again some day, 
when we have both done penance for 
our sins.” 

A strange light shone in the eyes of the 
dying man as he turned them, with an 
expression of infinite tenderness, towards 
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the woman who knelt beside him. 
What fault would she ever commit in 
the sight of the All-wise ? And then it was 
such a little matter she asked : only that he 
should remain passive while a ceremony 
was performed which, to him, meant 
nothing. ‘This thought passed through 
his mind far more quickly than the 
written words can convey it; so that, 
without an instant’s apparent hesitation, 
he raised his right hand and touched a 
golden cross that was hanging from her 
neck, at the same time inclining his head 
ever so slightly forward. Donna Innez, 
perceiving this to be the sign she had 
begged him to give her, untied the ribbon 
which held it, and placed the cross upon 
his breast. ‘Then, after pressing her lips 
to his shrunken hand, with an air of 
devotion as though she were taking a vow 
upon some sanctified relic, she allowed 
her father to lead her away in a semi- 
conscious condition. 

In the evening, when the doctor rode 
back under a leaden sky from the long 
round of visits which he had got through 
as best he could—for it had been hard 
enough to bring comfort to strangers, 
with the knowledge that he could do 
nothing for his friend—he found that 
Maximoff had sunk into a lethargy from 
which, in all probability, there would be 
no awakening. As he had feared, the 
end was within sight, and already the 
companion of his labours was beyond 
the reach of any message from the outer 
world. But this did not prevent the good 
Father Manuel from coming, with all due 
solemnity, to bring the dying man that 
message of forgiveness without which the 
faithful may not pass into that peace 
which has no end. 

Before an acolyte, who bore the con- 
secrated oils, the holy water, and the 
censer, followed by the pmest in full 
vestments, holding a silver monstrance, 
Forster reverently retired. 

“So the senora has willed it,” he 
thought;; ‘and after all, why not? How- 
ever repugnant these rites would have 
been to Maximoff in his normal frame of 
mind, might they not meet a desire for 
some such pious consolation latent in his 
sentimental Russian nature—that is, if he 
knew they were taking place? But he 
could hardly know that now.” 

Turning sadly away, with a slow step 
and bowed head, the doctor walked down 
the corridor into a great hall where the 
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two biologists had pursued their common 
work of research. It was lighted from 
above by means of a lofty glass roof, the 
walls being entirely covered with rows of 
shelves, along which were ranged number- 
less glass vessels of every imaginable 
shape; and many different microscopic 
instruments, together with racks which 
contained a multitude of various-sized 
bottles, were set at irregular intervals 
upon two long benches. But Fdrster’s 
eyes did not dwell either on his cherished 
preparations or the elaborate plant laid 
out for their examination ; they travelled 
onwards to the figure of McNaughten, 
who was standing at the farther end of 
the room, intent upon the details of an 
enormous balance. ‘This machine, which 
occupied a considerable space, was sur- 
rounded by a large plate-glass cover. 
And the professor, after most minutely 
inspecting its marvellously accurate con- 
struction, had been obliged to allow that it 
seemed well adapted to the conduct of 
the experiment in which he was rapidly 
becoming absorbed. 

“You see,” Férster said, approaching 
and indicating the solid central pillar, “ it 
rests upon the firmest possible foundation ; 
the floor of this room has no contact with 
it whatever, When that cover is lowered 
into the mercury bath below, nothing can 
cause the smallest disturbance from 
without.” 

“* But can nothing escape from within ?” 
asked the professor quickly. 

“Nothing should escape our notice,” 
replied the doctor, with an air of perfect 
assurance. “I think we have completely 
provided for the indication of any change 
which may arise, whether of matter or 
force. But please satisfy yourself of 
this ;” and he thereupon proceeded, in 
the leisurely manner of the trained 
observer, who takes nothing for granted, 
to explain the functions of a series of 
complicated instruments, as though he 
were pointing out their purpose to a mere 
student of physics instead of to the 
highest scientific intelligence in the world. 
Meanwhile McNaughten, silently nodding 
his assent from time to time, made rapid 
calculations as to the particular scope of 
each instrument, and a careful mental 
survey of the field they would cover when 
acting together. Nor did it appear that 


he could find a loophole in the conditions ; 
for when Forster’s explanations were at 
an end he advanced no objection to the 
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doctor’s claim that the test ought to prove 
efficient. 

It was dark when they left the labora- 
tory and went out into the grounds for 
a breath of fresh air. On returning by 
the main entrance they met Father 
Manuel, who bade them good evening 
as they made way for him and uncovered 
out of respect for his sacred office. 

Feeling that politeness required him to 
make some remark, the doctor said, ‘‘I 
fear our friend there was unable to derive 
much benefit from your ministrations, 
father.” 

“Not so, my son!” answered the 
priest, smiling with sublime confidence : 
“the Church can give absolution to her 
children even at the eleventh hour ; and 
rest assured, your friend’s spirit will find 
its way, unfettered, to the throne of 
grace.” ‘Then, with a courteous bend of 
the head, he passed on with his acolyte. 

For a few moments McNaughten 
looked steadily at the doctor, without 
speaking ; while F6érster gazed up at the 
dark clouds, which had massed them- 
selves together so as partly to obscure the 
rising moon. ‘What is the truth?” he 
wondered. ‘‘Can this man be right in his 
simple faith ? One might as easily believe 
that the victor and the vanquished will ride 
to Valhalla on those black horses when 
the battle of life is over.” 

“We shall have a storm before long,’ 
said the professor, with an accent of 
unconcern that was little in harmony 
with his state of mind. 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, assuming the 
same matter-of-fact tone. ‘I hope Father 
Manuel will get home first!” And 
without another word they both mounted 
the steps that led up to the great shadow- 
filled observatory. 

Midnight had struck in the cupola over 
the servants’ quarters, to which Paquita 
had long since retired ; but never were 
three men more awake than those three 
who kept their last watch by the side of 
Cyril Maximoff. After repeated trials of 
the arrangement for generating a proper 
supply of oxygen and absorbing carbonic 
acid, McNaughten had permitted the 
glass cover round the balance to be 
lowered into the tank of mercury, over 
the surface of which a viscous fluid had 
been spread in order that fumes might 
not ascend from it into the air above. 
For on a narrow pallet, held in exact 
€quipoise upon one of the scales, there 
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rested the still breathing but otherwise 
motionless form of the Russian physio- 
logist, isolated within a space of a few 
yards from all the outside universe. A 
powerful arc-light darted its focussed rays 
through the glass upon those drawn and 
discoloured features, which had already 
an aspect of unearthly calm. ‘This single 
lamp served also to illuminate the clock- 
work drums that revolved against tracing 
needles, the filaments of weblike wire, 
the diaphanous membranes and wide- 
mouthed receivers of all those instruments 
which had been attached at various angles 
to the central support. It had been 
settled that Gonzales should keep note of 
the movements of several of these, while 
Forster specially devoted himself to the 
delicate apparatus which was directed so 
as to record the pressure of each breath 
that left Maximoff’s pallid lips; and 
McNaughten had undertaken the far 
more difficult task of endeavouring to 
detect the passage of some imponderable 
substance through the mercury at the 
supreme moment. 

In order to perform this seemingly 
impossible feat, he was concentrating his 
undivided attention, by means of an 
adjustment of high-power lenses, upon 
a system of floating glass bulbs that he 
had himself constructed with the utmost 
care—a process which vaguely reminded 
him how, as an undergraduate, he had 
determined the weight of the moon by 
measuring the tidal force it exerted upon 
a barrel of water. ‘That had been a neat 
piece of work, but this night’s observation 
went as much beyond it as the problem 
to be solved transcended all those he had 
ever before investigated. 

The long hours passed in a silence 
unbroken by any sound save _ the 
occasional hiss of the arc-lamp, the 
continuous beating of the rain over- 
head, and from time to time a mutiled 
peal of distant thunder. But towards 
daybreak the storm drew nearer, and 
once or twice a vivid flash of lightning 
was seen through the glass roof, rapidly 
followed by a loud and prolonged roar 
like the report of heavy guns. 

At length Férster could tell from the 
scarcely perceptible motion of his indi- 
cators that his friend must shortly cease 
to breathe. And, in spite of the in- 
difference with which long practice of 
his profession had taught him to look on 
death, he felt all the bitterness of their 
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parting. For one brief moment his eyes 
grew moist, so that the images they 
received were blurred ; but he had soon 
conquered this weakness, and was again 
intently watching the tranquil figure of his 
dying comrade, whose dark eyelids were 
closed as though in sleep; and whose 
hands, folded upon his chest, seemed to 
clasp some precious object which they 
hid from view. 

Suddenly the whole roof was lit up 
from outside with an effulgence which 
made the light within only a_ visible 
darkness. ‘There followed immediately a 
crash of breaking glass, and the watchers 
saw what appeared to be a great globe of 
liquid fire, which, rushing downwards 
through the room, almost instantaneously 
vanished into the earth. 

Every echo of the deafening thunder 
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that accompanied this tremendous dis- 
charge had rumbled away when the 
half-stunned men regained their senses, 
They then perceived that the electric- 
light had been actually extinguished. But 
the master-passion soon reasserting itself, 
they at once set to work to find out what 
influence this ill-timed accident had 
exerted on their apparatus. And as the 
grey light of dawn poured in upon them, 
the three discovered that what had 
happened was utterly different from any- 
thing which they could have expected. 

None of their numerous instruments 
had been damaged in the slightest degree ; 
to all appearance, no part of them had 
even been disturbed. Only one movement 
had taken place—Maximoff was now lying 
with his arms by his side, and his eyes 
wide open, dead. 
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SAY, BUT A KISS. 


AY, but a kiss; 

Yet the great captains sailed 
The world around, and spake as kings with kings, 
And warred and won, and so returning hailed 
The answering shore; then, while their welcomings 
Roared from the quays, and the church-clangour pealed, 
Saw but one face, and knew their fortune sealed, 

Love, with a kiss. 


Yet the great sun that goes 
About us triumphing 
Moves but for this. 
Yea, he, for this one thing 
Looks out across the world, rises and sets, 
Till the pale north her icy zone forgets, 
Thrills to the throb of the sea, to the glad clamour of birds, 
And the brown dust, long dead 
In lands untenanted, 
Sways in a golden cloud above the tumultuous herds. 
So he, from east to west, 
Calls from the furrow sudden spears of green ; 
Earth, as he goes, stirs in a sweet unrest, 
Dreaming on that which shall be and has been— 
Love, but a kiss. 
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Buttermere. 


A sketch by M. Greiffenhegen. 
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BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


N one of the local Lakeland 
periodicals—the sole literary orna- 
ment, except an old “A B C” 


and a handbook of the Harwich route to 
the Continent, in an hotel-parlour on 
whose glass door was engraved the eu- 
phemistic legend ‘ Library and Reading- 
room”—I read a touching account of 
the last hours and parting words of some 
of the famous people associated with the 


Lakes. ‘These records of adieux were 
delightfully characteristic, but without 


even that workable basis which a famous 
specialist once declared was essential to 
a really good lie. Hartley Coleridge, I 
recollect, was made to remark, with a 
clannish adherence to the family poetry, 
that his life had been idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean. To Edward 
Quillinan, who married Wordsworth’s 
only daughter Dora, was imputed an all- 
but-impossible four-line quotation about 
his father-in-law, beginning— 
Of him the tarns and meres are eloquent. 


Ruskin at the last moment exclaimed, “ I 


see the Alps!” Even Tennyson is 
dragged in, though with a complication of 
misstatement that would seem to promise 
for the writer a high place as an election- 
agent or auctioneer, or in some other of 
the persuasive arts; for by inference one 
would gather that ‘Tennyson died at Mire- 
house, near Keswick, that it was at Tent 
Lodge on Coniston Lake (‘‘ where Gerald 
Massey had been his predecessor”) he 
learned he was to succeed Wordsworth in 
the Laureateship, that the last thing he 
asked for was his copy of Zz Memoriam,and 
that his dying words were, “ Crossing the 
Bar.” ‘Tennyson visited James Spedding 
at Mirehouse in 1850, and never revisited 
it or Keswick, and it was immediately 
subsequent to this stay at Derwentwater, 
either at Tent Lodge, Coniston, or at 
Park House, that, some months after the 
death of Wordsworth, he heard of his 
succession to the Laureateship *; when 
he resided at Tent Lodge (where his 
literary predecessor was not Gerald 
Massey, who lived at Brantwood, but 
William Smith, the author of Thorndale 


* See/the somewhat vague siatement in the Z7fz, vol. i., P- 334- 
Copyright 1303 by William Sharp 
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and Gravenhurst) he was not only the 
official Laureate, but Laureate by the 
people’s will ; the last book he asked for 
was “Shakespeare” (not Cymbeline, as 
commonly stated, though it was at 
Cymbeline the volume opened, and at a 
favourite passage); and as for that final 
legend, it died years ago after a brief 
paragraphic ecstasy. 

Another somewhat cryptic misstatement 
relates to Matthew Arnold, ‘‘who called 
the cross-roads by his old home Armboth, 
‘Old Corruption.’” Armboth is a locality 


Honister Pass and Crag. 
Photo by A. Pettitt, Keswick. 


(it was of Armboth Fells that Matthew 
Arnold wrote in his reminiscent poem 
** Resignation”), not a house. Arnold’s 
several holiday-homes were at Brathay 
Hall, where as a boy he made his first 
acquaintance with the Lakes ; Allen Bank, 
Grasmere ; Wythburn Walk, and Fox 
How. And it was not Matthew Arnold, 
but his father, Dr. Arnold, who named the 
three then indifferent roads leading from 
Rydal to Grasmere “Old Corruption,” 
“Bit by Bit Reform,” and “ Radical 
Reform.” 

But, enough of these misstatements. I 
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allude to them mainly because in some 
form they permeate local Lakeland 
literature. One should at all times be 
wary of “last hours,” and exceedingly 
circumspect as to “dying words.” It 
may be pleasant to think of the aged 
Ruskin exclaiming at the moment of 
death, “I see the Alps,” but one has a 
sense of outrage when informed that he 
never said anything of the kind. It is, 
of course, sometimes sad to lose those 
sentimental friends of the anecdotalist. 
Perhaps some day the historian of the 
Victorian age will deprive those who 
come after us of Cecil Rhodes’ famous 
last words, “So little done, so much 
to do” (which by the way are not his 
own, but a quotation from Tennyson), 
as other historians have disputed 
Themistocles’ ‘ Strike, but hear !” and 
even Cesar’s “Et tu, Brute.” One 
of the saddest dispersals of legend is 
the instance of Pitt’s pathetic “ My 
country, how I leave my country!” 
now, I understand, usurped by, ‘I 


hope something will be done for 
Jenkins,” —the implicated Jenkins 
being no other than Pitt’s butler, 


who, in the disappointment of an 
unmentioned legacy, either invented 
or conveniently remembered _ the 
solemn admonition. We have, how- 
ever, Sydney Smith’s avowal, I forget 
on what authority, that Pitt’s dying 
words related neither to England nor 
to Jenkins, but were merely a husky 
request for barley-water. And so all 
is vanity. 

James Russell Lowell spoke of this 
region as Wordsworthshire, and a 
certain vogue has been given to the 
name. It is a misnomer, for all 
save the uninformed or the fanatical. 
True, Wordsworth dominates. His 
is the greatest name associated with 

Lakeland ; but that can hardly be called 
Wordsworthshire which also is _ asso- 
ciated with other poet-names such as 
Thomas Gray, Keats, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, ‘Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and 
so many others of lesser repute but 
held in honourable remembrance. Indeed, 
in Lakeland itself, even to this day, 
Wordsworth is not a name to conjure 
with among the natives. Christopher 
North is better remembered. ‘Tales of his 
physical prowess, however, have outlasted 
the tradition of his literary fame. Even 
at Grasmere Wordsworth’s name never 
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signified to the native residents—has never 
become—what Ruskin’s long meant, and 
now more than ever means, at Coniston. 
A friend who lives in the heart of Lake- 


A sketch by M. Greiffenhagen. 


land and has exceptional means of know- 
ing how the Lakelanders think, assures me 
that Wordsworth is very little read, and 
very little “thought of”; in truth, he adds, 
there is no country in the world, except 








Langdale Pikes. 


Switzerland, where poetry is so little valued 
or the poet as a native product so rare. 
And certainly in Lakeland, as in Switzer- 
land, the observer cannot but note the 


singular paucity of folk-songs and ballads. 
Almost every alien dweller in the Lake 
Country has noticed this, and almost all 
are agreed upon the unpoetic nature of 
the people. Probably the general attitude 
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is that of the gardener of a friend of 


the present writer: ‘‘ Wordsworth and 
sic’ like are for folk who dinna require 
to work for their livin’, an’ are no varry 
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To these I 
can recommend a recent volume by a 
bard who veils his patronymic under 


about it” is what they want. 


the pseudonym “Indicus.” It is called 





Dr. Arnold’s house, Ambleside. 


particular what they do ¢hen.” My friend, 
finding this gardener once in a less 
utilitarian mood and willing to have a try 
at another poet associated with the Lakes, 
gave him Shelley, with advice as to “ ‘lhe 
Sensitive Plant.” The gardener read no 
more: “The Sensitive Plant” at once 
inculcated in him an emphatic distaste 
for and profound distrust of poetry. “A 
man who talked like that about a plant, 
whether it was sensitive or wasn’t,” he 
declared, ‘‘should never have left his 
father’s trade, whatever that was.” It has 
nothing to do with the question of the 
rural theme, or simplicity in the treatment 
of it ; indeed, ‘Peter Bell” and the like 
are rather resented as an imbecile present- 
ment of the Westmoreland intelligence. 
It is simply that poetry is “not wanted 
here.” Perhaps the quantity of the 
imported article has dulled the native to 
any desire for more intimate acquaintance 
or to any wish for home-culture. The 
driver of an Ambleside coach remarked 
to me one day, apropos either of Words- 
worth or Coleridge or of whomsoever's 
home we were approaching or had just 
passed, ‘‘the aggeravatin’ thing about 
poetry is that it never tells you anything 
straight.” ‘There are a good many people, 


I fancy, who regard it in the same way. 
nonsense 


“The definite fact and no 





The Olympiad : Classic Tales in Verse, and 
here is the straightforward and sensible 
way in which we are instructed in the 
fable of Jove’s love for the Spartan Leda, 
and his “ attempt to dissemble ” by taking 
upon himself the semblance of a swan :— 


Finding Sparta’s queen in wanton mood, 
In course of time a pair of eggs appeared! 


But perhaps in Lakeland there is the 
same division as elsewhere —the majority 
who do not care, the few who do. And 
it must be admitted that they’ve had 
more than a fair allowance of poets and 
poetry ‘up there”—and poetry, as has 
been chronicled, is “a gey ill thing to 
live wi’ unless ye hev a fixt income.” 
“ Up there,” too—and all Lakelanders in 
exile will recognise the brief home-phrase 
and the northward tilt of the head—they 
have their own way of estimating men 
and things. A Windermere lodging-house 
keeper remarked the other day to the 
friend who imparted it to me, that there 
is only one really important distinction 
among day-trippers : those with umbrellas 
are “respectable”; those without, the 
reverse. 

Of no region in the British Isles has so 
much high-falutin’ been written as of 
the Lakes, though certainly much must 
be forgiven to enthusiasts for the lovely 
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scenery of and around Ullswater, Derwent- 
water, Windermere, Wastwater, and Blea 
Tarn and its mountain-comrades. ‘The 
eighteenth-century scribe began it with 
his “horrid chasms” and “appalling moun- 
tains.” Gray, so distinguished a poet, was 
not guiltless: on the contrary, he sinned 
so continually that now he is unread as a 
pleasing topographer. Even writers so 
recent as Mr. Dash or Miss Blank pass at 
times from the tolerable rhetorical to the 
intolerable hysterical. Here is how one 
of the elders in rhodomontade wrote of 
of pleasant Borrowdale valley: ‘ Dark 
caverns yawn at its entrance, terrific as 
the wildness of a maniac, and disclose a 
narrow strait, running up between moun- 
tains of granite, that are shook into 
almost every possible form of horror, and 
resemble the accumulations of an earth- 
quake, splintered, shivered, piled, amassed.” 
As Mrs. Lynn Linton, who quotes this 
gem, comments, Borrowdale is no more 
maniacal than Windsor Park. 

Although Charles Lamb might be 
considered the last person to turn to for 
the corrective of simple statement of 
unaffected pleasure in nature (in the sense 
that his love was for the town and the 


town’s ways and town-life), how delightful 
to turn from writing such as that quoted 
—and in degree still far too much in- 
dulged in—to what he says of Skiddaw 
(not “shook into almost every” or any 
“possible form of horror”): “Oh, its 
fine black head, and the bleak air atop 
of it!” adding, “it was a day (the day he 
and his sister Mary made the ascent) that 
will stand out like a mountain, I am sure, 
in my life.” Or, again, there’s Keats. On 
his ascent of Skiddaw, he tells us, he was 
glad of some rum: “TI took two glasses 
going, and one returning. ... All felt, 
on arising into the cold air, that same 
elevation which a cold bath gives one. I 
felt as if 1 were going to a ‘Tournament.” 
These be human utterances, and worth 
lakefuls of the hill-road “‘ dreadfully sub- 
lime” and “the tremendous wilds” of 
Mrs. Radcliffe (who made her famous 
journey here just two hundred years ago) 
and her followers. ‘Truly, as she said of 
the air of Skiddaw or Helvellyn, their 
enthusiasm “‘is very thin and difficult to 
be inspired.” One sympathises at times 
with the cautious tourist who, to the 
chagrin of coachman or guide, ignores 
information and responds with melancholic 





Derwentwater, with promontory of Friar's Crag. 
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indifference. On one such occasion, on 
the beautiful drive over Furness Fells 
from Bowness to Coniston by way of 
Esthwaite Water and Hawkshead (through 
the region of Wordsworth’s boyhood and 
of the scenery and poetry of Zhe Prelude) 
the. coach-driver, become a cynic by 
bitter experience, confided to me that in 
a half-full coach “ there’s aye some one 
who has seen the like elsewhere, an’ better 


too real dampers they are, that 
folk.” I told him, to his keen apprecia- 
tion, a story I had heard or read 


somewhere, of a man of this kind, an 
ultra-cautious Scot, who, at Niagara, stood 
silent before the ‘‘ how lovely’s ” and “ how 
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drank a glass of small beer at dinner, or 
that Ruskin was wont to partake of a 
single egg of a morning. ‘The contagion 
thereof is spread even unto those who 
ought to know better. Among the many 
hardly illuminative anecdotes “of the 
great departed” which are included in 
Canon Rawnsley’s industriously compiled 
mélange of Lake-notes, for example, are 
some as valuable as the “ personal record” 
of a dalesman who confided to his listener 
the important item that Wordsworth 
** went upo’ Sundays to church wid a girt 
big prayer-beuk under his arm . I’ve 
seed his jaws gaan when he was saying 
‘I believe’ manny a time.”. ‘This tells 





Ruskin's House, Brantwood, Coniston, 
Photo by J. Valentine Dundee. 


magnificent’s ” and “ how strange’s ” of his 
American host, but at last to repeated 
appeals brought himself to admit, “ I’ll no 
deny but it’s bonnie in its way, but as for 
queerness I once saw a peacock at Peebles 
wi’ a wooden leg.” 

3ut there’s another breed of fellow- 
traveller to be regarded askance. ‘They 
come to the Lakes as the locust upon 
Egypt. ‘These are they who fall into 
raptures or amazements over the most 
trivial things, and gather and retail these 
informations as though of vital interest 
and significance in connection with this 
or that poet—as who should say that 
Wordsworth’s palate had a tickling longing 
for sage, or that Coleridge invariably 





neither way, as, on the contrary, does that 
excellent and characteristic anecdote which 
relates how a worthy statesman went miles 
out of his way to attend a political meeting, 
attracted by the announcement that the 
Poet-Laureate would address the assem- 
blage, but abruptly left in high dudgeon 
when he saw that the mysterious magnate 
was “nobbut old Wadswuth o’ Rydal 
efter aw !”—-or that of the stone-breaker 
who told Hartley Coleridge (apropos of 
Wordsworth having passed that way, 
“ humming ” his lines as he walked) ‘“‘that 
ald Wadsworth’s brocken lowce ageean.” 
This idea of poetic preoccupation being 
nothing other than temporary mania, to be 
regarded more or less seriously according 
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to the respectability and station of the 
sufferer, appears to have been general 
throughout the dales immortalised by the 
Lake Poets. As a contemporary of 
Wordsworth remarked, “I daresay he’s 
quite sensible, whiles, if ya nobbut catch 
him reet.” That, no doubt, is the 
difficulty with poets, to catch them “ reet.” 
Southey probably thought he had done 
this when he wrote to his friend Bedford 
one January day in 1812. “There is a 
man here in Keswick who acts upon me 
as my own ghost would do. He is just 
what I was in 1794. His name is Shelley.” 





the far more catholic and sympathetic 
Rossetti never understood him, consider- 
ing him as madder than the ordinary 
madman.* 

If one could be transported to the top 
of Helvellyn or Skiddaw or Great Gavel 
(or Gable) or Seat Sandal, that would be 
the way to see Lakeland—all the country 
of the poets beneath and beyond, from 
Solway Water, which Scott saw from a 
Cumberland height with sudden emotion 
and longing, to that gleam of wet sands 
and lifted whiteness south of Black Coomb, 
where Turner watched the sunset moving 
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A sketch by M, Gretffenhagen. 


But he hadn’t “caught him reet,” as he 
found later: an experiment where few 
succeeded, though Southey (who more 
closely resembled Shelley in intellectual 
sensibility and in person than any other 
poet of his day or since has done) knew 
him as Matthew Armold in his cold egoism 
never perceived him, even through the 
light of his genius at its highest, as even 


like a fading fan of flame. What invisible 
company, too, from Keats to delicate 
Mary and Charles Lamb, from that bril- 
liant and fervent Dorothy Wordsworth 
and her great brother to ‘Tennyson and 
Edward Fitzgerald! We might even be 
content with some lesser height, as that 
*‘ thousand-footer ” (as Mr. Payn calls it) 
Golden Howe, overlooking Thirlmere and 


* Tourists to Keswick who visit Greta Hall should not forget among its Southeyan and many 
other associations that it was here Mrs. Southey ‘‘confected” that buttered cake which the 


enraptured Shelley desired ‘‘to eat for ever.” 


Strange that so much seeming interest should be 


taken in Southey, now so little read ; while Shelley's Lakeland home, Chestnut Hill, close by, is 
So rarely visited. The charming cottage is still much as it was in his day, and when I last saw it, 
one day in May, was in a gay environment of hepatica and the yellow Cambrian poppy, that 
bright banneret of spring in Lakeland. This was the garden where Shelley puzzled the natives by 
“making flames at nights in bottles and what not, instead of going to church.” 
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St. John’s Vale—the one and only “ ele- 
vation” (with the exception of Primrose 
Hill or Hampstead Rise) ever climbed 
by Rossetti. To St. John’s Vale, it will 
be remembered, the poet-painter came 
in the sad later days of his life, but left 
the hoped-for Avalon of Lakeland within 
a month, no longer being able (in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s words of William) for soli- 
tary feastings with Silence. But on the 
morrow of his arrival he and his com- 
panion, Mr. Hall Caine, made the ascent 
of Golden Howe. ‘We sat for an hour 
on that highest point from whence could 
be seen the Skiddaw Range to the north, 
Raven’s Crag to the west, Styx Pass and 
Helvellyn to the east, and the Dunmail 
Raise to the south, with the lake below.” 
But neither thoughts of grandeur or beauty 
nor pleasure in these came to Rossetti, 
already overworn by life to concentration 
only upon his own ills and_ longings. 
Very different the exaltation and outlook 
of Wordsworth, as recorded in the second 
book of Zhe Prelude; or the spiritual 
emotion of Carlyle, who in Sartor Re- 
sartus reiterates his thoughts on that 
day he ascended and looked abroad 
from the summit of Great Gavel: “A 
hundred and a hundred savage peaks, 
like giant spirits of the. wilderness ; there 
in their silence, in their solitude, even 
as on the night when Noah’s Deluge 
first dried. Beautiful, nay solemn, was 
the sudden aspect to our Wanderer. He 
gazed over those stupendous masses with 
wonder, almost with longing desire ; 
never till this hour had he known Nature, 
that she was One, that she was his 
Mother and divine... . £ A murmur of 
Eternity and Immensity, of Death and 
of Life, stole through his soul; and he 
felt as if Death and Life were one; as 
if the Earth were not dead; as if the 
Spirit of the Earth had its throne in 
that splendour, and his own spirit were 
therewith holding communion.” 

From one of these heights how easy 
in imagination to float down at once to 
Greta Hall or Chestnut Hill or Mirehouse 
or Dove Cottage or Rydal Mount or 
Briery Close or Elleray or Storrs or Tent 
Lodge or Fox How or Brantwood, and 
be of the imagined company of Southey 
and Shelley, Wordsworth and Coleridge 
and De Quincey, of Charles Lamb and 
Charlotte Bronté and Scott, of Spedding 
and Arthur Hallam and Clough and Fitz- 
gerald and Tennyson, of Christopher 
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North (perhaps on the day of the great 
carnival on Windermere, for Sir Walter’s 
delectation, as recorded by Lockhart), 
of the Arnolds, of the great and solitary 
Ruskin—so genial and fond of company 
and needing love as the body needs food, 
and yet throughout life intellectually so 
solitary. ‘To which of these would we 
go first . . . or to yonder cottage below 
Skiddaw, where Keats wrote one of his 
lovely sonnets, or to yonder hillside-inn 
in the Vale of St. John below Wythburn, 
where the author of Zhe House of Life 
knew nothing of that peace of the hills 
so loved and reverenced by the greatest 
of English nature-poets—a peace known 
even to these sorrowful “children of 
opium,” Coleridge and De Quincey, after 
a prolonged bout of poetic ecstasy hand- 
cuffed by dyspepsia on the part of the 
one, and an equally prolonged festival of 
high dreaming followed by diurnal visions 
on the high road of pursuing serpents on 
that of the other. 

A score of guide-books will give the 
reader, more or less fragmentarily and 
more or less accurately, the chief details 
in connection with the more famous 
localities. Let us glance, instead, for a 
moment at Mirehouse, by Bassenthwaite 
Water, near Keswick, about the time 
of Wordsworth’s death, where James 
Spedding had for visitors “Old Fitz” 
(Edward Fitzgerald) and Alfred Tennyson. 
Here it was, in the summer of 18365, 
that Tennyson read to his friends, out of 
a little red book of manuscript, certain 
poems which he was slowly maturing for 
their publication when the hour was 
come—the “ Morte d’Arthur,” “ The Day- 
Dream,” “The Gardener’s Daughter,” 
and others. What evenings these must 
have been, “when all the house was 
mute,” as Fitzgerald says, when “ mouthing 
deep his hollow aes,” Tennyson read these 
as-yet-unknown poems in his deep billow- 
ing voice. At times, he and Fitzgerald 
would leave Mirehouse and go ‘abroad: 
as on that day when the two spent some 
hours in a boat on Windermere one quiet 
afternoon of May, “resting -on our oars, 
dreaming into the still water,” “ Alfred 
quoting from the lines he had lately read 
us from the manuscript of ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur, about the lonely lady of the 
lake and Excalibur— 





Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.” 
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“Not bad that, Fitz, is it?” asked the 
poet. And most of us surely have the 
same delight in it that he had, and that 
“Old Fitz” had. Perhaps it was on this 
occasion that the comrades had a contest 
as to who could invent the weakest 
Wordsworthian line imaginable ; and doth 
claimed the authorship of— 


A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman. 


It was during one of ‘Tennyson’s 
rambles in this region that he met Hartley 
Coleridge, of whom all “ Lake” reminis- 
cences have so much to say, and the 





“Old Man,” from Church Town, Coniston. 


Photo by J. Valentine, Dundee. 


tradition of whose eccentric personality 
appears, among the Westmorelanders, to 
have outlived that of greater men with 
whom he is associated. Lord ‘Tennyson 
told his son Hallam an anecdote about 
Hartley which I do not recollect having 
seen chronicled elsewhere. He had been 
asked to a luncheon or dinner at the house 
of some ultra-Presbyterian folk, and for a 
wonder had accepted, probably because 
his host, a minister, had “ cornered” him. 
Always over-sensitive, he was habitually 
unable to endure the nervous strain of 
Sustained silence among a company of 
Strangers. In this Presbyterian house- 





hold he found himself in a dreary and 
stiff-necked company indeed, the members 
of which apparently considered that a 
gloomy and unoccupied taciturnity was the 
best preparation for dinner. None spoke 
a word, and poor little large-eyed, pinch- 
faced Hartley endured it as long as he 
could. Suddenly, springing from his seat, 
he embraced the amazed daughter of 
the house and then abruptly decamped, 
leaving the company as astounded as it 
was scandalised. 

Lord ‘Tennyson was also fond of telling 
another story about Hartley Coleridge, 


pe 


about his having set off with three or four 
friends on a rambling expedition (from 
Low Wood on Windermere over by Trout- 
beck and Kirkstone Pass on the Ullswater 
route, a corroborative account declares) 
through the then unfrequented regions 
between the Brathay and the Lake of the 
Four Brothers. Suddenly it was noted 
that “little Hartley” had mysteriously 
disappeared. ‘The most thorough search 
revealed no trace of him. Some six 
weeks later he was observed emerging 
from a wayside inn, smiling gently. 
Tennyson, as every one else, loved him. 
Lovers of the prose and poetry of De 
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Quincey and Wordsworth, of the journals 
of Dorothy Wordsworth, of the reminis- 
cent pages of Coleridge and Charles 
Lamb and others whose names will readily 





The Needle Rock, Great Gable. 
Photo by A. Pettitt, Keswick, 


recur, will need no reminder of the 
common love of and pity for this spirit 
of frail genius set in a shattered constitu- 
tion in a small and enfeebled frame 
Ruskin and Tennyson, these are the 
two greatest of recent names associated 
with the Lakes—for Carlyle and Emerson 
were but passing visitors. And what a 
library of books has been written about 
this Lakeland region, and, to adopt a line 
of Keats, the great spirits who sojourned 
there! A librarian at Windermere told 
me that, “‘ years ago,” he had counted 
the hundredth novel or volume of stories 
relating to the Lakes. Since that account 
there has been at least one notable work 
of fiction among many deservedly or 
undeservedly forgotten novels, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Helbeck of Bannisdale ; 
but having mentioned that I must not 
omit allusion to two other little-known 
but delightful saga-stories, by Ruskin’s 
good friend and biographer, Mr. W. G. 
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Collingwood. For me, at least, one of 
the great fascinations of Lakeland is its 
Kymric and Norse past, and those who 
share this interest in any direction should 
obtain Mr. Collingwood’s Viking saga-tales 
of Westmoreland, Zhorstein of the Mere 
(Coniston region) and Zhe Bondszwoman 
(Windermere region). I think it is in 
the former, but possibly in both, that the 
author has included a most interesting 
map of the Lake Country, with all the 
Norse and Celtic names before the last 
Vikings were driven from the fells, and 
the Anglo-Saxon invasion compelled the 
Brythons to seek refuge in the Cambrian 
wilds or beyond the Solway Firth. 

For the Wordsworth lover—no, for the 
lover of poetry (for in this book is the 
very quintessence of Wordsworth as a 
nature-poet, and therefore of some of 
what is noblest and lovetiest in English 
literature) —I can recommend no small 
volume for the pocket as companion hete, 
there, and everywhere, better than Profes- 
sor Knight's delightful little Zxgdish Lake 
District: as interpreted in the Poems of 
Wordsworth, in the size and of the general 
appearance of the familiar Golden Treasury 
series, though not of it. Many a traveller 
in these parts must, I am sure, have come 
to know and love Wordsworth through 
this best of silent companions. One 
wishes only that it contained more of the 
notes and letters of Dorothy Wordsworth ; 
better still, perhaps, that a “ Dorothy” 
volume should go with it. Dorothy Words- 
worth and Jane Welch Carlyle—these two 
brilliant and original women merely 
“supplemented” brother and husband, 
and yet even if we had no Charlotte 
Bronté or Jane Austen or ‘‘ George Eliot,” 
no Mrs. Gaskell among the chroniclers of 
genius or no Miss Kingsley among the 
chroniclers of dark countries and savage 
races, we could still realise that the 
genius of English literature has not been 
solely the heritage of men. And _ there 
are some who would join with these two 
names that of another woman of the 
Wordsworth day, Sara Coleridge, whose 
Phantasmion has still its fragrance and 
charm, though now so little remembered. 

What a pity there is no small volume 
which would give us in connection with 
Ruskin somewhat in kind with what Pro- 
fessor Knight has given us in connection 
with Wordsworth! It would have to begin 
with Friar’s Crag, that beautiful pine- 
clad promontory on Derwentwater, below 
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Keswick ; for it was here that John Ruskin 
as a child had that first unforgettable 
“glimpse of the beauty and wonder and 
charm of the English Lakes. To-day 
an inscribed monolith commemorates the 
record ; and though this, and the many 
iron seats, and the continual coming and 
going of tow nsfolk and visitors, take away 
much from the charm of this enchanted 
spot, once so isolated in a virginal way- 
ward loveliness, it still remains one of 
the most beautiful of Lakeland localities, 
still affords one of the loveliest and 
grandest of Lakeland outlooks. 

And, of course, such a book would 
have to end with the granite obelisk in 
Coniston churchyard, under the shadow 
of that “Old Man” upon whose vast 
cloud-shadowed shoulder Ruskin used to 
look with ceaseless affection every morning 
and evening while he was at Brantwood, 
and was wont to remember with longing 
when a breath of cool air came on his 
brows across the heats of Lugano or 
Como, or when the shadow of the moun- 
tain-wind rose or fell on the. slopes of 
the Jungfrau, or among the precipices of 
Chamouni. 

A brief while ago I stood 
on the Ferry Nab, halfway 
up Windermere, watching a 
rising wind turning the dark 
amber and blue of the water 
—after weeks of calm and 
unwonted drought—Zinto a 
moaning and _ whispering 
blackness, while round every 
isand or “holm,” © from 
Seamew Crag and Bee Holm 
and Green Love, up Amble- 
side way, to Lady Holm and 
Curwen’s Isle, under Claife 
Woods, and so to Grass Holm 
and Ling Holm, beyond the 
dense groves of _ historic 
Storrs, a fringe of greyness 
widened to a tangled wind- 
tormented scarf of stormy 
white. It is not often, save 
in late autumn or mid-winter, 
that one sees a storm change 
the serene beauty of Winder- 
mere to the wildness of a 
tormented sea on a_ lonely 
coast. At times, however, 
the waves that race towards 
the Nab are like the billows 
of the sea on a_ shallow 
And by some 


sandy shore. 
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subtle association I recalled an evening, 
many years ago—some seventeen or 
eighteen it must be—when, a guest at 
Brantwood, I stood by Mr. Ruskin’s side, 
at a window overlooking Coniston Water. 
True, the lake was calm, and there was 
only a continuous low whisper in the 
dense foliage beyond the house; but a 
gale was breaking itself against the granite 
and greenslate of the “‘Old Man,” and a 
fierce tumult came eddying down the 
glens. Mr. Ruskin had been showing 
me some of the lovely and numerous 
uncut or unset gems he collected with 
such insatiable delight, and had been 
asking insistently, but as one questioning 
himself, ‘‘ How were these made ?— 
how were these made? ‘There is genius 
here. Yes, genius,’—and then, after a 
spell of silence in the room, he said: 
“This Lake Country, also, has a genius, 
And listen, look—that genius is abroad 
to-night. There will be a change in 
everything to-morrow, for good or evil.” 
Yes, the Lake Country has a genius. 
Many must have noted this who have 
dwelt long by its fells and meres. Lake- 
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Eagle Crag and Stonethwaite. 


A sketch by M. Greiffenhagen. 
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land is unlike any other mountain-region. 
None could mistake it for Scotland ; it is 
distinct from highland Wales; and even 
the Lakes of Killarney have merely 
accidental resemblances. ‘The whole land 
is under a kind of enchantment. The 
mountains have a_ singular look, as_ if 
they were in a conscious suspense, as if 
in a dreaming or brooding trance, a 
meditation unawakened from age to age. 
“Tt may be only a matter of mist and 
invisible vapour,” as (I think) Professor 
‘Tyndall declared, but the poets go nearer 


when they speak of the conscious 
quiescence of these lovely heights, 


Matthew Arnold was merely literary when 
in one of his poems he alluded to ‘ the 
cheerful silence of the fells”; that was 
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giant “Warder at the Southern Gate” loved 
by our greatest modern master of English 
prose with reverence in passion and with 
awe in delight. 

And now one farewell word of advice, 
Let it be in the words of Southey, who 
wrote from long knowledge and true love. 
“Summer,” he declares, ‘is not the 
season for this country. Coleridge says, 
and says well, that it is like a theatre at 
noon. ‘There are no goings-on under a 
clear sky. . . . The very snow gives new 
varieties ; it brings out the recesses of 
the mountains, and designates all their 
inequalities ; it impresses a better feeling 
of their height ; and it reflects such tints 
of saffron, or fawn, or rose-colour, to 
the evening sun... . The lake-side has 





Tarn Howes Coniston. 


Photo by J. Valentine, Dundee. 


the utterance of a holiday-maker in good 
company. No other poet before or since 
Wordsworth has written of this ‘cheerful ” 
silence. From the low shores of the south- 
ward ends of Coniston and Windermere 
to where Bassenthwaite and Derwentwater 
mirror the clouds drifting from Skiddaw 
or Helvellyn, or where the solitary raven 
flies by desolate Wastwater or beautiful 
mountain-circt Blea Tarn ory lovely 
Hawes Water, the same veil of a peculiar 
because not a sombre or even sad 
melancholy has been woven by that 
genius of the Lake Country, of which 
Ruskin spoke that night many years ago 
at Brantwood, when stillness was upon 
the mere and a faint whisper in the 
woods of Coniston Fells, but when tempest 
was unloosed upon the forehead of that 


such ten thousand charms: a fleece of 
snow, or of the hoar frost, lies on the 
fallen trees and on large stones; the grass 
points are powdered with diamonds ; the 
ice on the margin with chains of crystal, 
and such veins and wavy lines of beauty 
as mock all art; and, to crown all, 
Coleridge and I have found out that 
stones thrown upon the lake, when 
frozen, make a noise like singing-birds ; 


and when you whirl on it a_ large 
flake of ice, away the shivers slide, 


chirping and warbling like a flight of 
finches.” 

But, of course, one might keep on 
quoting indefinitely. I recall the solemn 
admonition in Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
Journal: ‘To-day William wasted his 
mind in the magazines.” And sv, enough. 
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BY FELICIEN PASCAL. 


I, 


T would be difficult to name another 
instance of literary good fortune 
so sudden and so striking as M. 
Edmond Rostand’s. That of Victor 
Hugo, though prodigious, was not so 
immediate, nor in its early stages so 
startling. Success adopted M. Rostand 
from the date of his first dramatic work, 
even as from the date of their first battles 
it elected to favour the young Condé and 
the young Bonaparte. His first appear- 
ance on the stage must not indeed be 
reckoned from Ze Gant Rouge, an obscure 
vaudeville which was performed at Cluny 
some years before the production of Les 
Romanesques, and which attracted no 
attention. 

From the time of this latter play, the 
earliest included by M. Rostand among 
his works and the first to make him 
known, success, after hesitating a little at 
La Princesse Lointaine and La Samari- 
faine, attached itself firmly to him, and 
continued to shower favours upon him ; 
nor can the history of literature, perhaps, 
show a second example of fortune so 
constant and so ample. 

It may be that M. Edmond Rostand 
pays his tribute to human suffering by 
private sorrows. What man may hope to 
be exempt, since causes of suffering lie 
even in the limits of our power to enjoy 
and in the satiety that attends our best 





pleasures? It would not appear, how- 
ever, that his private happiness has been 
less remarkable than his public triumphs. 
On the contrary, his home life is in 
perfect harmony with the unvarying good 
fortune that has followed his every step. 
His wife, a granddaughter of Marshal 
Gérard, who conducted the siege of 
Antwerp in 1832, is distinguished equally 
by her beauty and her abilities. She is a 
poetess as he is a poet, and their talents 
are said sometimes to have mingled no 
less completely than their souls. Two 
children have blessed their union. If 
indeed M. Rostand has known trouble in 
the seclusion of his home, it can be due 
only to the delicacy of his own health. 
In the hope of gaining strength he left 
Paris two years ago, and went to seek 
fresh vigour at Cambo, a picturesque 
village situated on one of the nearer 
slopes of the Pyrenean chain, and not far 
from the sea, 

Apart from this physical weakness, 
which he now seems to have overcome, 
fate has inflicted upon him no perceptible 
trial. On the other hand, it would be 
difficult to discover a boon that has been 
denied him. 

He was born endowed alike with the 
gifts of fortune and the gifts of talent. 
He might have become merely a rich and 
elegant idler; but the spirit of poetry 
which entered into him in the very 
bloom of youth saved him from wasting 
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himself upon outside amusements, and 
drew him away from the allurements of 
pleasure ; it cast upon him the intense 
and irresistible charm of reverie, of 
contemplation, and set him continually 
observing the pageant of life reflected in 
the mirror of his wonderful imagination, 
This spirit was his first good angel, and 
taught him the joys of the inner life. And, 
since to record these joys is to increase 
and to prolong, them, the spirit of poetry 
implanted in the lad, whose wealth might 
have exempted him therefrom, a love of 
work, 

Being rich and freed from the gnawing 
anxiety of needing to live by his work, 
M. Edmond Rostand was able to cultivate 
his intellectual gifts in full mental liberty. 
He never knew the torment of feeling 
his thought scattered amid vulgar tasks 
performed for needed pay, nor the inter- 
ruptions, the constant taking up and 
laying down of literary labour, by which 
sO many a writer’s flow and spontaneity 
have suffered. His talent developed like 
a graceful plant in a warm and ever 
sunny clime. No storm, no intemperate 
weather, came to check the due season of 
blossom. Unvarying prosperity brooded 
over it, and the first flowers of his talent, 
coming to perfection at their proper hour, 
neither immature nor overblown, flooded 
our stage with a perfume of joyous youth. 

It commonly happens that a dramatic 
production which is favourably received 
in severe literary circles obtains but a 
scanty measure of applause from the 
general public. It establishes or confirms 
the reputation of its author; it brings 
him repute, but seldom profit. ‘Thus 
M. Frangois de Curel, who may boast 
of a great literary success, has gained but 
little wealth; while M. Brieux, who may 
well pride himself upon his takings, 
cannot as yet claim any serious place 
in literature. The success of M. Edmond 
Rostand, on the other hand, is complete, 
like all those other good gifts which 
fortune has lavished upon him. His 
works are literary—or, at least, are so 
much so that only malevolence can rank 
them with the productions of mere stage- 
craft—and they bring in more money 
than if their whole merit lay in clever 
workmanship. The profits of his dramatic 
work have been greater than those ever 
before yielded by any plays in so short 
a time. Nine years—no more—have 
sufficed to place him in this predominant 
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financial position, and the total of his 
profits is fairly justified by the artistic 


value of his work. Nor does his renown 
stand below the level of his gains. His 
name is known in every part of the 
civilised world; and it has become im- 
possible to decide whether his fame is 
due more to esteem for his talents or 
to admiration for the sums of money 
which he has already earned. 

Other men have grown wealthy and 
illustrious by literary work. But in most 
cases riches and fame have only come 
to them at an age when the ardour of 
feeling has been dulled by the experi- 
ences of life. Success had been so long 
desired that when it has come it has 
lost its savour. But to M. Edmond 
Rostand destiny, like a tender mother, 
brought her richest gifts at the age 
when he was fittest to taste their full 
intoxication. 

He was born in 1868, Les Romanesques 
was first acted in 1894. He was twenty- 
six, and the sudden burst of his young 
fame had the freshness and glow of dawn. 
He was barely five-and-thirty when the 
Academy gave its solemn consecration 
to his talent. Thus the noblest delights 
have been showered upon his head, and 
always at the right moment to make him 
the most complete example conceivable of 
a happy man. 


II. 


The external advantages for which 
M. Edmond Rostand is indebted to the 
boundless generosity of fate have not 
been dwelt upon for nothing. ‘They, 
with their delicate gradations, tender as 
the tones of a clear sky, make up the 
particular atmosphere in which his indi- 
viduality has ripened. In this kindly 
climate his features have assumed their 
delicate outline, their nervous elegance. 
In this light and smiling air, as of a 
perpetual spring, his works were born, 
luxuriant nurselings of his soul, fed by 
ever-varying tints, by vague flutters of 
emotion and the murmur of wandering 
sounds. 

M. Edmond Rostand hardly seems 
quite a real person. He is too much 
above and beyond the material conditions 
by which ordinary mortals are held in 
bondage. If he condescends to make 
the motions of common life, he appears 
to do so less in the character of one of 
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ourselves than in that of some fairy prince, 
transplanted for the moment from his 
enchanted kingdom. And, indeed, two 
of his works, Les Romanesgues and La 
Princesse Lointaine, seem to be but pre- 
texts for setting himself before us amid 
the familiar scenery of his dreams. 

Early betrothed, he made his courtship 
into a living poem—one, moreover, which 
has been written in twin volumes. To 
whisper together in corners of a drawing- 
room, in lonely avenues or deserted spots 


fresh charms to those tender futilities in 
which lovers have indulged from time 
immemorial. When he wished to declare 
the pleasure which he promised himself 
from a day with her in the country, he 
wrote :— 


C’est le mois des parfums, c’est le mois des 
ramages, 

Des robes de foulard clair, a légers ramages, 

Ou, sur tes cheveux d’or, tu mets un grand 
chapeau. 

















Etchegorria Villa, M. Rostand's house at Cambd. 


of the shore, where he was allowed to 
wander alone with the young girl of his 
choice, was not enough. It did not suit 
him to be happy after the usual pattern. 
He was a poet; so, too, was his bride. 
She had recited her poems at the house of 
Leconte de Lisle, and the peculiar chant 
which she had invented for herself had 
been pronounced delightful. Prose was 
a medium too common for the expression 
of all their shades of feeling. ‘They wooed 
each other in verse, and sought to add ever 





Redevenus enfants, nous aurons mille jeux ; 
Nous ferons choir des fleurs d’acacias neigeux, 
Et nous attraperons de vertes sauterelles. 


(Tis the month of sweet scents and of carolling 
birds, 

Of pale silken dresses, flowered daintily o’er, 

And you set a wide hat on your tresses of gold. 


We are children again in our manifold play, 

We will shake the acacia-bloom snow from the 
spray, 

And imprison the green grasshoppers. ) 


She, in her turn, offers him a glimpse 
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of the pretty tenderness which she is 

reserving for the days when marriage has 

united them in their own home and all 

intruders are shut out. She tells him :— 
Je renverserai votre téte . 

En arriére, sur mes genoux 3 

Et puis, afin que les lumiéres 

Vous soient douces, mon cher amour, 

Je mettrai, devant vos paupiéres, 

Mes doigts, comme un rose abat-jour. 


(I will draw back your head 
To rest upon my knee ; 
Then, that the light may be 
Soft to you, love, will spread 
My hands before your eyes, 
A lamp-shade rosy-red. ) 


From the one volume to the other pass 
such tender triflings, turned with care 
and point, and touched with a spice of 
old-world affectation such as young peopie 
may well allow themselves when their 
own extreme distinction is such as would 
have made them at home among far- 
off ancestors, practised in the high-bred 
graces of the grand manner. 

Of this duet of songs, suggestive of the 
singers, and of the love-stories belonging 
to the last three centuries of the ancien 
régime, and of such courtly pictures as 
we have beheld, are made up es 
Pipeaux, by Rosemonde Gérard, and 
Les Musardises, by Edmond Rostand. 

This agreement between the personal 
feelings of M. Edmond Rostand and the 
theme of his first book of poems was 
pointed out in an article by M. Adolphe 
Brisson, the man in all France who knows 
most about his distinguished contempo- 
raries, because he takes the trouble to see 
them and to listen to them as they talk 
of themselves in their own accustomed 
circle. And this agreement justifies us 
in regarding M. Rostand in that character 
which we have attributed to him, of an 
enchanter, transforming reality. He 
“turns to favour and to prettiness ” every- 
thing that touches his life, so that nothing 
common may break in on its enchant- 
ment. His fancy, always in search of 
agreeable emotional impulses, borrows 
alike from his creative ingenuity and from 
his reminiscences. He is a magician, 
calling up at will whatever poetry lives 
on, in books and art, from ancient days, 
and mingling this with his own dreams. 
From these elements he builds up an 
ideal country, a mirage at once permanent 
and moving, the illusion of which holds 
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him apart and protected from our common- 
place trivialities. 

To him life thus becomes a sort of 
stage play in innumerable acts, or rather 
a richly mounted fairy extravaganza which 
he writes and acts himself, and of which 
he changes the scenery and the incidents 
according to his fancy. ‘The fictitious life 
of the stage seems hardly separable from 
his real life. So much is this the case 
that, if we are to believe M. Jean Lorrain, 
he has sometimes personally taken the 
place of his interpreters. ‘That caustic 
chronicler, who shrinks from no scandal 
likely to tickle curiosity, informs us that 
M. Rostand is a first-rate actor ; and that 
he delivers verse as well as his wife—who 
*“He does not 
disdain,” declares M. Jean Lorrain, “ to 
act his own plays. The family tours the 
provinces, and in the Luchon theatre I 
saw M. and Mme. Rostand give a 
successful rendering of Sylvette and 
Percinet in Les Romanesques.” If so, 
they merely repeated, in make-believe, 
that love-duet which they sang for them- 
selves in the days of their courtship, and 
which they also succeeded in turning into 
literature. Thus M. Edmond Rostand at 
one moment lives his fictions, and at 
another transposes into fiction the events 
of his personal life. It would even seem as 
though he made efforts to annihilate the 
boundary line which divides the real in 
his life from the imaginary. 


The first communion of his elder son, 
Maurice, furnished an occasion for one of 
those transpositions to which he inclines, 
and for the display of that studied and 
charming gracefulness which comes 
naturally to him. 

His son did not take the communion 
with the other children of the parish of 
Cambé. M. Edmond Rostand desired 
for him a special first communion, such 
a first communion as might be prepared 
for some child of royalty. Did we not 
say that M. Edmond Rostand was a fairy 
prince ? 

On the day of the ceremony the dark 
old church of Cambo put on the appear- 
ance of a miniature stage forest, made 
real. Hedges of green boughs entwined 
their sprays along the two sides of the 
aisle. Garlands of flowers ran up the 
columns to the vaulted roof, and wound 
symmetrically over the draped railing of 
the gallery. Above the altar with its 
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gleaming lights stood an arch of white 
roses, looking like the gateway to some 
paradise of innocence. ‘The floor was 
covered by an eastern carpet. ‘The blue 
vapours of incense, mingling with the 
dying breath of flowers, rolled soft waves 
of perfume through the narrow nave. 
Harps and violins joined their notes to 
the softened and muffled murmur of the 
organ, and furnished an accompaniment 
to the hymns breathed by a choir of 
young girls. Then young Maurice 


Rostand came for the first time to the 
sacramental feast side by side with a little 





girl of his own age, so that this first 
communion might have a note of marriage 
as well as of childhood. 

The white roses, the fresh leaves, all 
this springtime sweetness taking part in 
the first contact of God with the candid 
soul of his child, awakened yet other 
images and other moving pictures in the 
mind of M. Rostand. When his son 
emerged, with his little white-robed 
partner, from the church, they were 
escorted by village children, dressed as 
choristers, who strewed flowers from 
beribboned baskets, as though this were 
the Corpus Christi procession, and the 
holy sacrament were being borne away 
from the altar. 





M. Rostand in his Library. 
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III. 


There is one distinctive feature in the 
plays of M. Idmond Rostand which can 
hardly fail to strike any person who takes 
the trouble to think about them. ‘They 
present none but pleasant pictures of life. 
And by this distinctive feature, or rather 
this general character of his works, we 
may see to how great a degree he models 
them upon himself. 

Be pleased to recollect! There is no 
really painful scene in his plays ; nothing 
repulsively ugly, none of those horrors 





which leave upon us a sense of physical 
suffering. When he moves us to pain, he 
does it with precautions and with notes 
of individuality and pathos that soften the 
shock. ‘The death of Cyrano saddens us ; 
but how, even as it lays hold upon us, 
the sadness is consoled by the mocking 
resignation of the dying man, by the 
braggadocio of his indomitable energy, 
and by the voluptuous melancholy of the 
autumn leaves falling around him as he 
breathes his last. It is in this death 
scene that, to our thinking, M. Edmond 
Rostand’s inspiration touches the sublime. 
The death of the Duke of Reichstadt, too, 
is mournful tolookupon. But M. Rostand 
cannot bring himself to make us shed 
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tears. The utmost that he will consent 
to do is to bring them trembling to our 
eyelashes. He calls up all the resources 
of his invention to introduce some move- 
ment around the dying person that may 
serve to divide our attention and distract 
our pity. He would never have ventured 
upon the funeral act which M. Frangois 
de Curel has dared to introduce into 
Les Fossiles. La Samaritaine is full of 
consoling tenderness, of gleams of hope 
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shining on human woes, and outpourings 
of apostolic gentleness, Les Romanesques 
and La Princesse Lointaine send up a 
chorus of joy, in which even the voices 
that lament are thrilled by a bliss wanting 
or a bliss to come. 

These plays of the happy life that 
M. Edmond Rostand has restored to the 
public were presented at the very mo- 
ment when systematised realism was going 
its utmost lengths upon the stage in 

examples of foulness, of unkind- 
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liness, and of baseness. He 
introduced people who were 
showy, sprightly, courtly of 
speech and demeanour, refined 
and subtle in feeling, who 
rustled in laces and satins, and 
moved radiantly through sunny 
glades of fairyland. ‘The dress 
rehearsal of Les Romanesques 
enchanted the spectators. Youth 
dared to show itself laughing, 
tricksy, and in love gaily. 
There was a feeling of spring, 
of flowers, of renewed personal 
satisfaction. Soft airs blew and 
green reflections twinkled from 
pleasant meadows. It began 
to be remembered that the 
stage was not necessarily bound 
down to bitterness, to cruel 
irony and spasms of disgust ; 
and that life, of which the 
theatre is but a conventional 
reduction, is not solely a scene 
of vice. ‘This was the beginning 
of a distaste for the “Theatre 
Libre.” Za Princesse Lointaine 
and La Samaritaine did not 
give shape to the undefined 
and increasing movement of 
dislike fof the young dramatic 
school derived from Emile 
Zola; but they did accelerate 
the unregarded development of 
the feeling. Cyrano de Bergerac 
let it loose in an explosion of 
enthusiasm. The nobility of 
soul which runs through that 
play like a current, the heroic 
emphasis which bids the char- 
acters exaggerate their intre- 
pidity, their audacity and their 
devotion, and which compli- 
cates even their love by infusing 
into its fervour a_ thrilling 











Leaving for a walk. 


sublimity of self-sacrifice, all 
helped to reopen the way into 
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the world of dreams and ideals. The 
heavy realistic fortifications that stood 
obstructing crumbled away before the 
triumphant trumpet-notes of Cyrano. 


BY. 

It is abundantly clear that M. Edmond 
Rostand wrote these dramatic works for 
his own pleasure as well as for the 
delectation of his contemporaries. He 
had no need to seek his 
daily bread from the theatre. 
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to dominate his temper, and to be, on 
reflection, infallibly marked in his work. 
M. Edmond Rostand would not be 
that spoiled child of fortune which we 
have declared him to be if he had not 
falsified the natural direction of his 
sensations by an exclusive cultivation of 
artistic emotions. Fiction is a boundless 
world which imagination spreads outside 
reality in order to supply its deficiencies, 


In that world things are set as free as we 





We will not go so far as to 
say that he became a writer 


of plays for mere amusement, 
nor relegate him to the ranks 
of a highly gifted amateur. 
His. intellectual vision, — his 
structure of mind, his whole 
nervous organisation are so 
keenly alive to the theatrical 
aspect of things that he would 
probably have written plays even 
if he had been compelled to 
work for his living. One feels, 


however, that in writing his 
plays, in staging them and in 
seeing them performed, his 


primary pleasure was that of 


showing them to himself. His 
plays appear to be a mere 


widening out of his own life, 
a magnification of his own 
feelings. 

It is just because they are 
no more than projections of his 
own personality, materialisations 
of his ego, that these plays have 
his own note, and display a 
certain studied stateliness ; they 
are, as custom has made it 
natural to him to be, a little 
mannered, and even a little 
mincing. These plays come, 
so to speak, from his innermost 
self, and pulse with his very 


blood. Hence they have a 
contagious sincerity that ex- 
plains their effect upon the 
public; since, after all, the 


essence of sincerity is to show 
Ourselves as we are, and in the 
case of M. Edmond Rostand 
artificiality is not a concealment 
but a manifestation of nature. 
Let it not be thought that 














this characteristic is set down 
In malice. It seems to us 





On his balcony. 
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choose from ordinary rules, and every- 
thing is perceived otherwise than through 
the dull medium of our senses. When 
we take that world for our habitual 
dwelling-place, we necessarily acquire a 
higher pitch of sensibility. But this higher 
pitch is attained by an effort, by an 
impulse of will to which Nature does not 
rise of herself. And thus, it may be said, 


has M. Edmond Rostand made the 
artificial his second nature. 
Let us look back upon his whole 
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own political hopes. He foresaw the 
interpretation, and took care to declare 
it untrue and contrary to his meaning, 
That meaning he forth at the 


beginning of the printed play :— 


sets 


Grand Dieu! ce n’est pas une cause 
Que jattaque, ou que je defend. . 
Et ceci n’est pas autre chose 

Que histoire d’un pauvre enfant. 


(God knows I hold no brief 
In any party strife. 

And this is nothing else 
Than a poor boy’s life.) 























Driving. 


dramatic work. He has now been uttering 
his thoughts upon the stage tor nearly ten 
years, and no word has fallen from him 
that contains the slightest allusion to the 
events of the time, or even to tke tumult 
of contemporary passions. We might 
suppose his plays to have been written 
away from this earth in some dead planet 


like the moon, and amid a company of 


happy departed spirits. Z’Azg/on touches 
us more nearly than any other of his 
plays. Hearers who were on the watch 
might possibly catch some echo of their 


The agonies, hatreds, and struggles of 
our day, the convulsions and rendings 
asunder ‘of an epoch that may be dying, 
or may be in the birth- throes of a new 
order, ‘all the chaos of ideas and feelings, 
hurtling together in frenzied strife, our 
falterings, our weariness, our uncertain 
and painful efforts, are alien to him. No 
doubt he feared lest his sensitive tem- 
perament should be too cruelly bruised 
among them. He has stood aside from 
the rough blows and violent shocks which 
he must have encountered in mixing with 
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his kind. His mind exiled itself from his 
own time, sought refuge in the past, and 
built itself a factitiously archaic retreat 
where all was peace and joy. From this 
past he has carefully eliminated everything 
ugly or brutal, and the whole ragged 
procession of calamities, retaining only 
the fine actions, the elegancies, the dra- 
matic ceremonial, the joyous music, as of 
a perennial festival, in which nothing 
changes but the silks and laces of the 
costumes and the sunshine, the verdure 
and the blue skies of the scenery. From 
our books and our pictures his mind has 
diligently gathered the very bloom of 
French beauty, grace, and gallantry. It 
is the whole amorous enchantment of 
our history, which he has collected from 
songs of the courts of love, from idylls 
and pastorals, and from those pictures of 
ours that are like the setting of an opera. 
He has turned himself into a troubadour, 
a traveller in the Pays du Tendre, a wit 
from the Hétel de Rambouillet, a shepherd 
out of ‘“ Astraea,” and a gallant noble out 
of a Watteau festivity. J‘rom consenting 
glances, smiles of remembrance, ballads 
breathing respectful tenderness, and kisses 
whose furtive music melts into the glad 
air, from countless images of ancestral 
happiness, M. Edmond Rostand has 
extracted an essence of love, refractory, 
affected, overstrained, expansive, running 
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the whole gamut of fine shades that no 
delight may escape ; and the public never 
wearies of receiving the delicate intoxica- 
tion that filters, drop by drop in unceasing 
succession, from the lips of Roxane and 
Cyrano, of Bertrand d’Allamanon and 
Mélissinde, of Sylvette and Percinet. 

Some poets — many poets indeed — 
reproach M. Edmond Rostand with sad 
defects of style, and even go so far as to 
deny him the least faculty of poetic 
expression. ‘lhe very utmost which the 
coteries will allow is that he possesses in 
verse the scenic dexterity of a Sardou. 
This verdict is unduly severe, and the 
phenomenal success of M. Rostand may 
help to account for it. 

It would be easy to select from his 
works many glowing passages, the work- 
manship of which is on the level of the 
most brilliant and finely-chiselled lyrics. 
Yet it is true that in certain places M. 
Rostand’s style relaxes, and may be felt to 
give way and sink into the commonplace. 
It is to be supposed, in this connection, 
that one bad fairy slipped in among the 
many good ones who wove such a number 
of threads of happiness into his fortune. 
While so many good gifts were heaped 
upon him, she doomed him to lapses of 
style. At the worst her curse was no 


powerful one, and is not likely to have 
seriously disturbed his 


uniform happiness. 





“*Crapette.”” 

















JAMES ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER. 


BY WILFRID MEYNELL. 


AMES McNEILL WHISTLER 
was, without doubt, born an artist 
in Lowell, Massachusetts. In a 
sense, of course, the artist is born 
everywhere—a citizen of the World ; and 
that may have been in Whistler’s own 
mind if he gave an uncertain sound 
about the place of his nativity. When, 
therefore, he came to be scheduled as 
born in Petersburg, and was importuned 
by a lady to correct the error, he replied 
that his birthplace could not possibly be 
anybody’s concern but his own, ‘The 
lady, who lately reported and regretted 
this indifference of his to a detail that 
does, at any rate, concern biography, was 
perhaps unaware that he himself had 
given countenance, if not occasion, to the 
Russian rumour ; for when asked by his 
own counsel in the Whistler-Ruskin case 
the leading question, “ Where were you 
born?” his reply came ringing out: 
“St. Petersburg” ; and there was every- 
thing confirmatory in his aspect to 
indicate that Ruskin had caught a 
Tartar. 
Born in America, of Anglo-Scottish 





Invitation to Exhibition of Etchings and Dry Points. 





descent, bred in Russia, “taught” in 
Paris, deriving artistically from ‘the 
Spaniard,” a Japanese grafted on to him, 
housed in England—a boulevardier in a 
city that lacked a boulevard—Whistler 
was in fact as well as in theory a Cosmo- 
politan. But whereas the Cosmopolitan 
is usually the looker-on, who has shed his 
enthusiasms with his preferences, Cosmo- 
politan Whistler was that usually rather 
contradictory being—a Man with a 
Mission. He would have received the 
attribution with a gesture and a laugh as 
bristling and as shrill as the sound of his 
own name. But it is simple truth that he 
never really was an onlooker, in the sense 
in which one may say it of Disraeli 
among politicians, Byron among satirists, 
Talleyrand among ecclesiastics. He 
squirmed from one prickly place to 
another, feeling sore all the way. Far 
removed from him was the Butterfly’s 
alighting at pleasure. Yet it would be 
ludicrous to think or speak of him now as 
a martyr—this confessor who loved to say, 
“I do not argue with you, I tell you” ; this 
born assailant as well as born artist. If 




















he trod upon prickles he trod with set 
purpose ; and his war-whoop still echoes 
through the land on two notes only—the 
note of defiance when it was not the note 
of exultant triumph. Whistler scoffed, 
mocked, shrieked, laughed a hard laugh ; 


but he did not 
whimper and he 
did not whine. 
Indivisible in 
him were the 
artist and the 
man. Jf at 
the time of his 
appearing, in the 
sixties of the 
last century, a 
great part of 
the art of 
England ~— was 
“anecdotal’’ 
and no more, 
so, too, a great 
part of the 
answering social 
and domestic 
temper of Eng- 
land was mawk- 
ish. In a word, 
art and life in 
the studios had 
become _ irrele- 
vantly senti- 
mental. Whist- 
ler’s mission as 
an artist was to 
recall to the 
public the exist- 
ence of crafts- 
manship in art 
apart from, and 
higher than, all 
canvas story- 
telling ; and, in 
doing that deed, 
he had perhaps 
perforce to 
wound the sen- 
sibilities of those 
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his death-bed. Whistler had no_ peni- 
tences either as assailant or as artist when 
his end came. Yet it can scarcely be 
said that his quarrels were directly picked 
and prosecuted in the interests of Art— 
for what did it matter to Art whether a 
popular picture- 
show hung him 
ill or well, or 
whether a 
baronet paid 
him a few five- 
pound notes 
more or less, or 
whether another 
man __ sketched 
in Chelsea and 
painted a dining- 
room yellow, or 
whether a news- 
paper-writer 
used about him 
the epithets that 
represented the 
public taste or 
the artist’s own? 
But this at any 
rate shall be 
said: there was 
an artistry in 
him common to 
his works and 
to his. words. 
No one can read 
his Gentle Art 
or the uncol- 
lected ana of 
his combats, 
without seeing 
there also the 
Itcher and the 
Impressionist: 
the man _ who 
chooses his own 
effect; who 
selects from the 
dispute what 
will favour that 
effect, eliminates 


men poe looked The portrait of Mr. Whistler by Boldini. here, puts an 
on themselves Exhibited at the Spring Exhibition of the New Gallery, 1903. accent there ; 


as well as their 
subjects far too softly. Other men, other 
methods; but with Whistler the war against 
Anecdote was war to the knife: no butterfly 
was he then, but a stinging insect ; born 
to sting, stinging with bravado. “I die 
a penitent Christian but an impenitent 
Liberal,” grandly declared Lacordaire on 





and bites the 
whole in with acid. And if so thorough 
an artist in his quarrels, Whistler, one 
may suspect, was contrariwise a quarreller 
in his Art. Perhaps it may be held by 
the calm that some of the Nocturnes were 
painted, if not to astonish the dourgeots, 
at least to perplex and harass the Critic ; 
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that some of them were to that extent 
provocative ; and that Ruskin, who divined 
so many things, divined this also, and 
threw accordingly his inkpot at the artist 


who flung his paint-box into the face of 


the public. 

Whistler’s merit as no whiner is not 
lessened by the fact that he had little 
enough need to whine. He was born 
lucky, inasmuch as he would not, had he 
been able to select his cradle, have been 
born in any cradle but his own. Does 
anybody suppose of Whistler that, 

Could be have chosen, he’d have been 
A duke, a beauty, or a dean? 
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well. “Qh for the time and the place 
and the [great] one all together!” Whistler 
came to London, and came to it in the 
nick of time: an apostle of paint to the 
mere story-teller on canvas ; and a man 
who, easily lost in Paris, ranked in London 
not merely as a genius, one among others, 
but as a genus in himself. 

His choice of London brought him luck 
all round. It took him to Chelsea, and it 
made him at once the friend of Rossetti, 
It gave him the Royal Academy for his 
place of exhibition until, greater luck yet, 
an amateur (a beneficent baronet, this one) 
built a Palace of Art in Bond Street largely 
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Liverdun, 


From an etching. 


He would have been born, as he was, an 
artist, with the world open to him. He 
travelled early; and, as the son of an 
engineer of railway lines, heard perhaps 
in his ears louder than his fellows did, the 
“invitation” to the road—the railroad, 
He was free to wander, free to choose his 
own profession ; and after a disappointing 
examination he abandoned West Point and 
the military life—without, however, ceasing 
to be a fighter. No Rothschild had ever 
a larger liberty in selecting the city of his 
habitation ; and, like so many Rothschilds, 
he gave to London the flattering prefer- 
ence. Nobody will deny that he chose 


as a show-place for Whistler. | Meanwhile 
the British Academic lion was bearded 
in his own den; and the first picture 
Whistler exhibited in Trafalgar Square, 
“ At the Piano,” was secured (publish 
it not in Gath) by a Royal Academician. 
One ought to be pained to mention the 
circumstance—if recognition is insulting. 
That, as we know, became the pose. 
“The only insult England has not offered 
Whistler is—popularity.” So said one of 
his friends: the crow of a weathercock 
surely. If appreciation is an affront, 
then neglect cannot be a crime. ‘Those, 
therefore, who declare that no Whistler 
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should hang in Trafalgar Square hence- 
forth, because, forsooth, Chantrey ‘Trustees 
did not buy one of his works, may be 
asked to remember the salient fact that 
the very site which artists now hold in 
Trafalgar Square was held once by 
Academicians, and that they there 
welcomed Whistler, and, in the person 
of John Phillip, bought him on his first 
appearing. It was not a large sum, the 
cheque for thirty guineas which the patron, 
left to himself to assess the amount, paid 
over. But the artist found the sum, and 
the fame of the sale, very useful ; and did 
not turn the transaction into literature : he 
was content merely to endorse the cheque, 
with no postscript of public letter or 
pamphlet. Since the patron was later to 
be held up to laughter and slaughter by 
Whistler, let us say this word for him 
here. Has he made good bargains at the 





The Cotton Famine Relief Fund. 


“ Once a Week,” 1862 
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expense of the artist? Then also has he 
made bad ones out of all proportion to 
the good. ‘The Patron genus has perpe- 
trated no plunder on the studio: it is 
the studio that has plundered the patron. 
‘The vast sums paid over to British artists 
during the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury prove at least the munificence of the 
buyer, if also the poverty of his tastes, 
And if, here and there, an individual 
buyer did get a bargain, he got it at his 
peril: he had to include in the price paid 
the pity of his friends and the laments of 
his family ; he got it, moreover, by virtue 
of a kinship of talent and sensibility which 
made him the partner of the painter,—as 
much a brother in art as the reader is the 
writer’s colleague in the appreciation of 
any fine piece of creative literature. 
Whistler had luck at the Academy, year 
by year; and, in 1865, luck that had an 
international 
significance; 
for in that 
year the 
Academy ac- 
cepted and 
hung ‘The 
Little White 
Girl,” that 
had been re- 
jected at the 
i Paris Salon. 
Really, when 
one remem- 
bers the 
conditions 
under which 
popular  ex- 
hibitions are 
carried on 
how  organ- 
| ised by 
painters 
counted by 
| the forty, 
| though 
happy is 
that land 
on which an 
artist ‘“ hap- 
pens” once 


in a century; 
and how ap- 
pealing to a 
public which 
4 does not pro- 
fess to in- 
clude 


more 
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than a few score of 
cognoscenti—one 
cannot attach import- 
ancetotheacceptances 
or the rejections, the 
skying of pictures or 
the placing of them 
on the line, at the 
hands of selecting and 
hanging committees. 
‘To make posterity re- 
sponsible for these 
seems to me an un- 


reason of Whistler’s 
against which all 


Whistlerian teaching 
makes outcry. Why 
my grandchildren 
should not be allowed 
to see in one of our 
great national collec- 
tions a Whistler, be- 
cause “a d d 
crew ”—-his own name 
for them —did not buy 
him with their misused 
Chantrey money, I 
cannot conceive. 
Surely in such ven- 
dettas there is danger 
as well as unreason. 
It isa sort of suicide 
which great men, neg- 
lected because great, 
unrecognised by their 
contemporaries by the 
very fact of their being 
high towers among 
them, cannot preach 
or practise without an 
abrogation of their 
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clim to supreme 
eminence over their 
fellows. And how 
short-sighted !_ There 
is a story—so apt that I must tell it— 
of a Christian who was brought into court 
for cruelly belabouring a Jew. Called to 
account, he explained that he used 
violence to avenge the deed done on 
Calvary. ‘That was a long time ago,” the 
magistrate suggested to the avenger, who 
thereupon explained, “ Yes ; but I heard 
of it only yesterday.” The visitor to the 
National Gallery in 2003, seeing a 
Whistler, and hearing that the artist was 
not elected to the Academy, may make 
straight with his umbrella for the nearest 
Academician, The assailant would, of 





“In Lichtenstein a pale young nun 
Looks out wearily in the sun.” 
The Legend of Count Burkhardt.—“‘ Once a Week,” 1862. 


course, act upon impulse, waiving the 
question whether Whistler himself wanted 
to be an Academician, and ignoring the 
fact that membership of the Academy is 
at least as much governed by personal 
and social as by artistic considerations. 
The very name “ Royal” Academy pro- 
claims its bastardy. Sidney Smith once 
said that he would not like to see the 
abolition of Christianity, lest it might 
imperil the Church of England. ‘There 
must be Academicians to-day—one can 
count them on the fingers of one hand 
—to utter the same ironic fear of the 
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consequences of the abolition of Art upon 
their own Academy. 

But let us get back to Whistler, the 
man with the mission and the man of 
luck. ‘The whisper that his first picture 
was bought by a Royal Academician 
may be followed by the proclamation 
that his second Academy picture went 
to a poet. “La Mere Gérard” was 
bought by Mr. Swinburne; and_ yet 
another early picture, ‘‘ The Little White 
Girl,” has an association of more than 
ownership with Mr. Swinburne, since 
it won from the poet a poem: a 


triumph for the painter, yet perhaps also 
something of a confusion, since the Art 
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Nought else exalts or grieves 
The rose at heart that heaves 
With love of her own leaves and lips that pair 
I cannot see what pleasures 
Or what pains were ; 
What pale new loves and treasures 
New years will bear ; 
What beam will fall, what shower, 
What grief or joy for dower, - 
But one thing knows the flower : the flower is fair. 
One hopes that Whistler did not feel 
the poet’s tribute to beanignominy. But 
one is almost certain of the resentment 
with which he read ‘Tom ‘Taylor’s really 
twin welcome to the picture as a poem 
on canvas! Mr. Swinburne, indeed, 
acclaiming Whistler’s pictures, never ac- 


San Georgio. 


One of the Venetian etchings. 


that was to be “unliterary” was caught 
giving birth to literature. It might, how- 
ever, be said, and without paradox, that the 
poet was not “literary” when he produced 
sounds that are charged not so much with 
meaning as with sweetness ; they are less 
things of significance than of sweet sound : 


White rose in red rose garden 
Is not so white ; 
Snowdrops that plead for pardon 
And pine for fright 
Because the hard East blows 
Over their marble rows 
Grow not as this face grows from pale to bright. 


Come snow, come wind or thunder, 
High up in air: 

I watch my face, and wonder 
At my bright hair ; 


cepted the formula upon which they were 
supposed to be painted. He would not 
think of a picture only as an “ arrange- 
ment,” and he did not see in Whistler’s 
portraits only “ patterns.” He knew that 
in Whistler’s concession to Greek art of 
a place beside the Japanese the yonder 
side of paradox had been reached. “ As- 
suredly Phidias thought of other things 
than arrangements in marble. . . Nor, lam 
sorely afraid, can the adored Velasquez 
be promoted to a seat ‘at the foot of Fusi- 
yama.’” Then, testing Whistler’s achieve- 
ments by the impression made upon one 
beholder of ‘hem—himself—he proceeds : 
“His portraits are liable to the damning 
and intolerable imputation of possessing 
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qualities which actually appeal—I blush 
to remember and I shudder to record it— 
which actually appeal to the intelligence 
and the emotions, to the mind and _ heart 
of the spectator. It would be quite 
useless for Mr. Whistler to protest that 
he never meant to put study of character 


Iilustration to a short story ‘‘ The Trial Sermon.” 


‘Once a Week,” 1862. 


and revelation of intellect into his portrait 
of Mr. Carlyle, or intense pathos of signi- 
ficance and tender depth of expression into 
the portrait of his own venerable mother. 
The scandalous fact remains that he has 
done so; and in so doing has explicitly 
violated and implicitly abjured the creed 








and the canons, the counsels and the 
catechism, of Japan.” Whistler quarrelled 
with Swinburne; but the “‘len-o’clock ” 
teaching is refuted by the practice of Art 
in all the ages. 

If international vanity is concerned, 
one may ask what French poet offered to 








———— 


Whistler his purse and his poem? And 
with Mr. Swinburne, among the earliest 
to greet Whistler to Chelsea was Rossetti. 
Always a zealous friend, Rossetti at once 
brought Whistler into communication with 
people likely to serve and interest him. 
The luck of intercourse with Rossetti 
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must not be overlooked in any estimate 
of Whistler’s early life in London. ‘This 
he surely accounted his highest fortune. 
Yet from him other more easily exploited 
forms of fortune were not withheld. His 


etchings went into the collection at 
Windsor, through the hands of his 
constantly appreciative friend, Mr. 


Holmes. One of the last visits of the 
Princess Louise before she left England 
for Canada, in 1875, was to Whistler’s 
studio; and Queen Alexandra, when 
Princess of Wales, once wore the Butterfly 
as a badge of the painter. It was sent 
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company which included also the present 
Duchess of Manchester, the Marquesa 
Santurce, Lady Archibald Campbell (a 
Whistler sitter), Mrs. Langtry, Sir Henry 
Irving, Mr. Irving Bishop, Oscar Wilde, 
Lord Donoughmore, and Frank Miles. 
There was “thought-reading” for the 
diversion; yet one supposes of such a 
company that, had it really believed in 
thought-reading, it would hardly have 
been there. Whistler at that time went 
out and about a good deal—liking 
Bohemian gatherings best, but tolerating 
such pleasant studio parties as Mrs. 





La Salute. 


One of the Venetian etchings. 


out with the card of invitation to a private 
view of his etchings at the Fine Art 
Society’s Gallery in Bond Street. Whistler 
himself is remembered among _private- 
viewers—at the Grosvenor Gallery, of 
course; also at the Society of British 


Artists during the time of his almost 
uncannily strange Presidentship. Wand 


in hand, he seemed less a magician than 
an executioner: his voice and laugh were 
those of incarnate irony. 

In 1881 the Chelsea which he had not 
discovered, but which he was the first 
to etch, lured Royalty to its precincts, 
The then Prince of Wales and the 
etcher met for the first time in a 


Jopling Rowe then gave; and appearing 
with gusto as a mediaeval Spaniard, in 
what his friends called “a nocturne of 
black velvet,” at one of Mrs. Douglas 
Murray’s fancy-dress balls. 

In his decorations, in his green-and-gold 
frames or his brown-paper covers, in his 
devices, now as etcher, now as drypointer, 
Whistler attracted the sincerest form of 
flattery—imitation ; yet resented it. He 
resented, too, sooner or later, what one 
must call the great luck that came to 
him by way of patronage. The Leyland 
story opens as an idyll; and one is not 
persuaded that it is ‘the Provincial Ship- 
owner’s ” fault that it ended in a squalid 
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squabble. The dining-room (Prince’s 
Gate style) was hung with Spanish leather 
when Mr. Leyland bought a Whistler 
picture and hung it over the mantelshelf. 
‘The artist, seeing the picture, said it was 
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be excused if he thought there was 
nothing like it—in London, at any rate, 
nevertheless yielded. By degrees the 
leather vanished beneath a _ decorative 
scheme of blue and gold, in which the 


The morning before the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, August 1572. 


From “ Once a Week,” 1862 


on bad terms with the leather ; and, not 
liking this form of dispute, proposed to 
paint out the red blooms that speckled 
the gold ground of the leather. ‘The 
Provincial Shipowner,” who had_ paid 
Zi000 for his leather, and might well 





peacock took shape and feather. ‘Then 
difficulties arose about gold that was not 
the gold on the walls. If £7000 was 
paid, more was expected. ‘lwo peacocks, 
aggressive in attitude, occupy a panel, 
sixteen feet long, at one end of the room. 
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One peacock of unimpaired dignity re- 
presents the artist; the patron fares 
worse, for his plumage is ruffled as he 
stands on the pile of shekels and beholds 
the scattered confusion of flying feathers 
and stains of gold. Later the satirical 
portrait of ‘A Creditor,” representing a 
demon Croesus, with a scab of sovereigns 
on his flesh, his vulture claws strumming 
a piano, repeated the Leyland episode 
in paint—no mere “pattern” or “ ar- 
rangement” this, one must in passing 
remark ; hardly even an arrangement with 
acreditor. ‘This skit in paint (a skit in 
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the IVorld. Perhaps it is but the vanity 
of an old contributor that makes me think 
it was another and a better JVorld in 
those ancient days. Anyhow Whistler 
made it a very lively World, what with 
his almost weekly sallies at the critics, his 
‘natural prey.” ‘The sign of the Butterfly 
decorates column after column built upon 
the back of Atlas. And there are un- 


signed paragraphs in which one seems to 
recognise the Whistler hand, or if not the 
hand, the inspiration that flowed over the 
winecups of the Tite Street breakfasts. For 
instance, the number for June 2nd, 1879, 





Symphony in White, /II. 


From an oil painting. 


paint from Mr. Whistler!) was sold with 
his other effects, by order of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, in 1880, and at twelve 
guineas it was pronounced at the time 
to be “dirt dear.” Mr. Jacomb Hood, 
its present owner, picked it up later from 
a dealer for an old song. Ninety-nine 
copper-plates of etchings, by the way, 
fetched six pounds fifteen  shillings— 
and the bust of Whistler by Boehm 
fetched six guineas. The plates, by the 
way, were scratched over by the artist—a 
scratch at the creditor. 

Lucky, again, was Whistler in having 
in the Press an organ ready to his hand— 


contains the foilowing announcement— 
interesting reading enough nowadays, by 
whomsoever written : 


The British Museum has been spending 
money ruinously, On its behalf an eminent 
dealer at a sale last week was rash enough 
to bid one shilling for a little collection of 
pencil-drawings by Mr. Whistler—drawings 
which were no doubt accurately described 
as “early,” but which no one had the temerity 
to describe as immature. No further bid 
was made, and the nation is now in possession 
of these art treasures. As yet I have heard 
of no application for a “ special grant” ; but 
if these extravagances are continued, that is 
what we must come to. 
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In another paragraph we get the right 
Whistlerian ring : 


Mr. Seymour Haden, the eminent surgeon- 
etcher, as our James has called him, left the 
other day for America, where it is his in- 
tention to lecture upon art. On the eve of 
his departure he made over his red lamp to 
Mr. Whistler, who is presently to follow him 
through the States with 
a discourse upon ob- 
stetrics and wickerwork 


coffins. Surely this is 
an age of amateur 
success. 


Next door to it is 
another communica- 
tion: 


Mr. Whistler has re- 
turned to town. ‘The 
rumour that he had taken 
Holy Orders, and was 
about to be consecrated 
Bishop of Chelsea 7m 
partibus, is not accurate, 
though it is easily ac- 
counted for, inasmuch 
as he has been making 
an ecclesiastical tour, 
He attended the Church 
Congress at Derby, and 
it is hoped that a 
companion picture to 
“Cremorne” may be 
the result. The most 
renowned incident of his 
journey, however, was a 
visit to the dungeon of 
the Rev. Mr. Green ; and 
it is reported in right 
reverend circles that the 
submission of the martyr 
has been chiefly owing to 
the sweet reasonableness 
of the genial painter. 


Not only fooling was 
the order of the week: 
“Our James,” “ Truth- 
ful James,” “ Jimmy,” 
as he, consenting, was 
called, had his useful 
Boswell, who an- 
nounced his pamphlets, proclaimed them 
at their high shillings-worth ; announced 
the lectures, and gave timely warning 
to those who received invitations to the 
“Ten o'clock” that the half-guinea was 
not remitted to the invited. The Lecture 
had grave men among its hearers—Lord 
Rowton among the rest. Disraeli’s day 
was over when these frisky deeds were 


One of the Venetian Senes. 
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done, or he too might have heard that 
Art was on the street, to be chucked 
under the chin by every passing gallant, 
and might have gone home regretting 


that he had bought that delightful Piero 
della Francesca in the National Gallery, 
where all men might affront it by their 
admiring glances. 





Venice. 


If Whistler’s 


life 
contradictions, it does not differ, in that 
respect, from the lives of most men of 
genius—creatures of impulse, nearly all 


was studded with 


of them. ‘The despiser of the man in 
the street as an appraiser of the Arts was 
he who called in twelve untaught jury- 
men to decide, under the guidance of a 
judge and counsel as ignorant as them- 
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From the Thames series of etchings. 
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selves, between himself and Ruskin in 
some of the most difficult and delicate 
problems of Art. It was a case for 
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“We are fortunate in our friends, dear 
Coningsby,” says a hero of Disraelian 
romance. Whistler was that, no doubt ; 


m™ cf 


The Genesis of the Butterfly. 


{The first figure is Mr. Whistler's monogram 


“*J. M. W.” in severe simplicity. The 


ornate butterfly familiar to the world has evolved by the various stages shown here. 


laughter and for tears; and beneath the 
weight of it the jury system should have 
tottered to its fall. But Whistler, the very 
man who could have laid bare its absurdity, 
was he who had brought it into action. 
His subsequent attacks on  Ruskin’s 
witnesses led him to practise the gentle 
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art on Burne-Jones: ‘‘ Jones R.A.” was the 
rather schoolboy form of reference to an 
artist adored by the Paris that is some- 
times quoted for London’s shame as 
Whistler’s great appreciator. Whistler 
(who did not greatly ad- 
mire Turner) had an artis- 
\s tic as well as a personal 
s quarrel with Burne-Jones. 
eS ) \,) The “R.A.” was of course 
Aw, wrong—a “happy fault,” 
and perhaps a conscious 
one ; for when somebody 
Py pointed out to Whistler 
that it should have been 
* A.R.A.” he replied that it 
was a difference without a 
distinction. 
In his later years Mr. 
Whistler flitted between 
Paris and London, spend- 
ing much of his time under 
the roof of his friend Mr. 
vie the cus Few, Heinemann. “I have 
Life, have va fund a friend at last,” he 
Themselves ofthe used to say. After the 
hoe of the “death of his wife his spirits 
pathetic Papers flagged, and he grew more 
are inscribed.” and more absent from and 
in society. ‘The old wit 
was enkindled less often than before ; 
though it would flash forth on occasion. 
The old ironic vein was transformed into 
a manner almost paternal, as when, at 
the end of a dinner during which he 
had scarcely spoken, he turned to an 
American girl among the guests, till that 
evening a stranger to him, with the 
phrase, “I am proud of my beautiful 
young countrywoman.” 





though he sometimes implied that he had 
no friend, saying he could not afford to 
keep one. But he was fortunate also in his 
enemies. At the memorial service they 
appeared as_ true 
mourners: Sir Law- 
rence Alma ‘Tadema, 
the ‘T'a-de-ma-boom- 
de-ay !” of a charac- 
teristic Whistler 
letter; Mr. Linley 
Sambourne, the re- 
cipient of another ; 
and Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes. When 
Admiral Maxse 
rented out the 
Knightsbridge Skat- 
ing Rink for the show of the International 
Society of Painters he wrote begging 
Whistler to reserve a panel for Mr. 
Menpes. “ Admiral,” was the painter’s 
reply—I quote from memory—“ beware of 
those who hcist the black flag: you would 
not let them board your boat.” Yet these 
and others on whom he practised the 
gentle art were ranged beside his coffin, 


\ 





Verdict for Plaintiff : 
Damages one farthing. 
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** So I, in the warm glow of your friendship, throw from me 
all former disguise, and, making no further attempt to 
hide my true feeling, disclose to you my deep emotion 
at such unwonted testimony of affection and faith.’ 
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THE PALACE OF SLEEP. 
BY MARIA S. STEUART. 


OW let me rest awhile, or I shall weep ; 
The air is heavy, and my eyelids close. 
This is the Palace of the God of Sleep, 


This is the Court of peace and sweet repose. 


Above the door there hangs a nodding rose ; 
The scattered petals, falling in a heap, 
Make sweet the idle wind that o'er them blows : 


Now let me rest awhile, or I shall weep. 


Across the threshold I can scarcely creep, 
At every step more potent slumber grows; 
I hardly know which path I ought to keep; 


The air is heavy, and mine eyelids close. 


Around the court a thousand poppies doze, 
Their subtle odours my dulled senses steep. 
Forgotten be past pleasures and old woes! 


This is the Palace of the God of Sleep. 


The birds sing low: they softly pipe and cheep 
Sweet notes that drowsy harmonies disclose ; 
Faint hints of dreams across my tired brain sweep— 


This is the Court of peace and sweet repose. 


Now let me rest indeed; for no man knows, 
Save I, how calm shall be my slumber deep: 
No thought distracting here can interpose, 
None can disturb, nor prying eye can peep. 


Now let me rest. 
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BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘Presque tous les hommes d’action inclinent 
4 la fatalité, de méme que la plupart des penseurs 
inclinent 4 la Providence.” 

BALZAC. 


AFFORD, which was a_ small 
harbour in the reign of Henry I1., 
is now the county town of Framp- 

shire. It stands in a hollow surrounded 
by hills from which the river Wellow runs 
to join the Franton stream on its way to 
the sea. On market-days the High Street, 
with its few fine Jacobean buildings, 
gabled and ivy-clad, would be filled by 
farmers, shepherds, carriers, butchers, 
and land-agents, carts and horses, vans 
and donkeys, dogs, boys, and _ smiling 
young women. The “ Wheatsheaf Inn ” 
and the “ Bugle,” both popular houses, 
would have their bars, parlours, and stables 
overcrowded ; the bleating of sheep and 
the lowing of cattle would mingle with 
the sound of voices, the cracking of whips 
and the rumble of wheels on cobble-stones. 
But at other times the town would be 
silent, and during summer the flies 
droning on the blinds, and during winter 
the frozen water cracking in the cisterns 
would be all that was audible in the 
drowsy thoroughfares. 

The office of the house occupied by 
the elder Federan, and in which the 
business of the firm, Messrs. Federan & 
Son, was transacted, faced the Town Hall, 
a picturesque old building of the fifteenth 
century, with a solar or range of open 
shops outside. The office walls were 
lined by deed-boxes bearing county names 
of distinction and enlarged maps of 
various private estates. ‘lhe diagram, 
for instance, of Mr. Puddifant’s Grange 
was somewhat larger than the map of 
Europe. A large table covered with 
papers, files, deeds of every description, 
and reference books, stood near a globe 
and a copying-press in the middle of the 
room. A small black cat dozed all day 
on the green rep curtains, which trailed a 
yard or so on the floor ; and a photograph 
of old Mr. Federan in his youth, with his 
wife, and Gerald, as a child in christening 
robes, hung in a carved oak frame over 


the mantelpiece. The wheeled-chair in 
which old Federan now sat for a few 
hours each morning was rolled near his 
mahogany desk in front of the window. 
Here, when work was slack, a musical-box 
in a rosewood case (purchased at the 
Great Exhibition at the Crystal Palace of 
1851) would be opened, wound up, and 
set playing for the old solicitor’s amuse- 
ment: he never wearied of ‘‘ Robert, toi 
que jaime,” ‘‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” ‘Flow gently, sweet Afton,” 
and “lhe Overture to Zampa.” He had 
been what is called a fine figure of a man 
in his youth, but he was now bent by 
disease, and his face, which had once 
been handsome, had so dwindled with 
the years that it seemed to consist of a 
twitching mouth only, while his eyelids, 
weighed down by long white lashes, fell 
so heavily over his eyes that he appeared 
almost sightless. 

A week after Gerald’s final interview 
with Rachel, old Federan was sitting as 
usual in his chair, making laborious entries 
in a note-book and glancing up at intervals 
at the clock. Sometimes he rang a small 
hand-bell by his side, and, when the 
summons was answered by the office-boy, 
he would ask in querulous tones whether 
Mr. Gerald had not arrived yet. On 
receiving a negative reply he would shake 
his head, frown, and continue his difficult 
calculations. The bell of the Grammar 
School had barely finished striking the 
closing-hour, and the laughter and cries 
of the liberated boys were filling the High 
Street, when the younger Federan entered 
the office. He had been to Edinburgh 
for a client, and the fatigue of the long 
journey offered an acceptable explanation 
for his haggard appearance. 

**T’ve been working out some of your 
ideas,” said his father, irritably, “and I'll 
have nothing to do with them. I follow 
them quite well, but I will have nothing 
to do with them.” 

Gerald controlled an angry reply, and, 
leaning affectionately over the old man’s 
shoulder, closed the book in which he 
was making, with a paralysed hand, 
illegible figures. 

** My dear father,” said he, “in your 
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state of health, why try and mix in these 
things? Why not leave them to me?” 

““T have been in this business now for 
fifty years, and‘my father before me. I 
do not pretend to keep pace with these 
modern notions in the way of speculation, 
but there are certain ideas of honesty 
which I hope will never grow old-fashioned. 
I don’t see how you could have advised 
Miss ‘Tredegar to accept Coolidge’s offer. 
Besides, can Coolidge pay? ‘That is the 
point.” 

“Would he make the offer,” said 
Gerald, impatiently, “if he could not 
stand to it? I don’t suppose it is his 
own money.” 

“Then whose money is it ?” 

“I don’t think that is our business. 
A man planks down his fifteen thousand 
pounds on the table: I don’t see that we 
have any right to ask him where it comes 
from. If the money is not his, then the 
estate is not his. You cannot put a house 


and four hundred acres of land in your 
coat pocket and walk off with it. 
are getting fussy, father !” 

“T know that Coolidge has no money 
of his cwn,” said the old man, obstinately, 


You 


“and I know that if there is any purchaser 
who is willing to pay fifteen thousand 
pounds for the Franton estate, he would 
be perfectly willing to pay a great deal 
more. But he wouldn’t employ Coolidge. 
That is not Coolidge’s line of business at 
all. And, in fact, there are a good many 
things I want to ask you about—things 
that are puzzling me a good deal. Now, 
what about your aunt’s seven thousand 
that has to be re-invested? And then 
that mortgage down at Doulton—and that 
legacy of Mrs. Helmyng’s ?” 

The young man wiped his forehead 
and strolled over to the window. 

“Here am I barely back from that 
niggling business at Edinburgh,” he ex- 
claimed. “Do give me a moment’s 
breathing-space. It is all right. You 
have been too ill—I couldn’t rush up to 
you with every little note and every 
twopenny-halfpenny transaction. It is 
all right, I tell you. Will you wait till 
Sunday? I can give you everything you 
want to know on Sunday afternoon.” 

“T never work on Sundays. It has 
always been my principle not to work on 
Sundays, and, please God, I will not do 
so now. Sunday is a day of rest.” 

“Well then, Monday. I have got the 
most awful headache from this east wind.” 
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As he spoke, he noticed the form of 
Mrs. Coolidge advancing up the street, 
and, as she was a woman who rarely 
ventured out, he was filled with a sudden, 
instinctive apprehension that she was the 
bearer of disturbing news. She was tall 
and slim, with large swaying hips, and 
the shoulders of an immature girl. Her 
face, which had once been of the type 
associated with the drawings of Burne 
Jones, had aged from the stress of 
constant anxieties, and grown almost 
waxen from a life of many illnesses passed 
indoors. ‘There was something ominous 
in the mere outline of this living diagram 
of disappointment, grief, and despair. 
As she halted at the street door below, 
the young man’s heart sank, and heavy 
lines, already too set for his age, appeared 
as suddenly on his brow as wrinkles do 
on the smooth sands after a wearing 
tide. 

“There is somebody coming now,” he 
said: “I wonder what she wants.” 

“Who is it?” said his father. 

Gerald was about to give the name, 
when he checked himself and lied without 
hesitation: ‘‘ It is Mrs. Taylor.” 

“T can see her,” said old Federan. 
‘She has come about the land over by 
Woodbury.” 

“You can’t see her: it is out of the 
question,” said Gerald, firmly. ‘‘ Now do 
be guided by me. You will kill your- 
self. Shall I see her here or shall I go 
out?” He put his hand on the back of 
the chair. 

“Wheel me out—do !” said the senior 
partner, bitterly. ‘I can see you don’t 
want me. I am in your way in more 
senses than one. Wheel me out by all 
means!” 

Gerald shrugged his shoulders with 
impatience, wheeled the old man_ into 
the adjoining room, in which they usually 
took their meals, and closed the double 
doors which divided the living-rooms of 
the house from the office. 

Mrs. Coolidge, as she entered, lifted 
her veil to its usual line just over her 
eyebrows, and sank into the first chair 
she saw. 

‘Bert has gone!” she said, in a voice 
which had become a chronic moan. 

* Gone ? Gone where?” asked Federan. 

“ The old fit has come over him again. 
He has been as good as gold for months, 
but lately, when he has been alone, that 
restlessness—you know it—began. Very 

















“On market-days the High Street would be filled by Jarmers.” 
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kind to me and the children. I know 
what that means: he sees the fit coming 
himself.” 

** Where has he gone ?” 

“Oh, he has gone a long way this time. 
To California. You know he went to 
town about that business for you? That 
was about a fortnight ago. When did 
you last hear from him?” 

“*T heard yesterday.” 

“Oh, you don’t know him! He had 
arranged that with one of his friends. 
Writes letters ahead and has them posted 
from day to day. He has played that 
trick with me often. But that isn’t the 
worst. He has got that money.” 

** Good God!” 

“That fifteen thousand. You 
wrong to trust him. He must never be 
trusted with money. He has been paying 
off a few debts here, to make it easier for 
me and the children, but he has drawn 
most of it and has got it with him.” 

* But he wouldn’t ruin me! He knows 
perfectly well if 

‘But you know as well as I do that 
nothing stands in his way when the fit 
is on. He'll make his calculations for 
months in advance. He knows when 
the fit will take him, and he prepares for 
it. He’ll get the money somehow.” 

“Well, if he has let me in for some 
of the money, perhaps I could still keep 
things going on the general scheme.” 

Mrs. Coolidge gave her rare, gay, and 
always inappropriate laugh—the one thing 
left from her youth. ‘‘ Don’t you believe 
it! That report from Paxton & 
Grainger was a fake. Didn’t he want the 
money, and don’t you suppose that he 
knew Miss Leddle’s seven thousand was 
waiting for re-investment ?” 

‘A forged report !” 

“ He’s very clever... 
‘But the seven thousand pounds . 
you don’t understand. It is not my loss 
—it is my aunt’s money—trust money. 
I am responsible for it. And _ the 
rest? And the cheque—Miss Tredegar’s 

cheque ?” 

“Tt will be dishonoured,” said Mrs. 
Coolidge. ‘‘You can’t get blood out of 
a stone, and when you have been through 
as much as I have, you'll understand 
that.” 

“But there’s his letter to me—that’s 
enough. It is posted from London, 
and he dated it yesterday ... I can’t 
believe s 


were 
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“He is in 
moment.” 

‘You take it very quietly, I must say— 
my ruin!” 

“Tf I can stand /zs ruin, I can stand 
yours—can’t I? And if I have had 
fifteen years of this, you don’t expect me 
to find it more of a worry than usual! 
I’ve got three children to think of; I’ve 
got to keep up for their sakes. As for 
revenge, you can do what you please—if you 
can catch him, I don’t feel that anything 
could hurt me now. When a train passes 
over a living person, it kills ’em, but the 
iron rails get used to it and it doesn’t 
hurt them. I’m no longer a woman: I 
think I’m an iron rail. I’m going back 
now. I’m very sorry, but I have always 
told you not to trust him.” 

She was too agonised by the miseries 
of her own position to pay much heed to 
Coolidge’s dupe ; and, having delivered 
her tidings, she disappeared as un- 
graciously as she had entered. Federan, 
stunned, sat at the table with his arms 
stretched out straight in front of him and 
his empty hands extended palms upward. 
All the beauty had gone from his, count- 
enance, which was livid, and his eyes 
seemed to be fixed on some threatening 
vision. What was to be done? Why 
had Coolidge deceived him? If there 
were no thousands at the bank for Rachel, 
the sale would be null and void. She, 
at least, would lose nothing. But who 
was to refund the Syndicate’s money? 
He saw himseif facing Colonel Howland, 
Mr. Lux and Mr, Sarramy, all of whom 
had subscribed to the purchase fund. 
**And why am I in this position?” he 
thought ; ‘‘ why ? because I loved a woman 
and trusted a friend.” It seemed too 
hard, and yet he knew that the story 
could never be made to sound so piteous 
to others as it did to himself. 

“T shall be blamed.” Again he was 
conscious of making an under-statement. 
‘The threatening vision before him was not 
blame—but ruin; the humiliating and 
gloomy bodings in his mind were not 
delusions, but the actual consequences of 
his folly. Before he could perceive the 
reality of the danger, or the preciousness 
of the time still left him, three visitors 
were announced. As he read their names 
on the slate brought in by the office-boy, 
he became ghastly. ‘The cruelty, without 
motive and without end, of men toward 
each other, pierced his soul, and he asked 
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himself why such things were. He 
meant so well, he asked so little ; why, 
then, at the thought of meeting his fellow- 
creatures at a disadvantage, did he feel 
such a weight at his heart—such a terror 
and such a repugnance in his mind? 
“We all want to get on; we all want 
happiness and a few pleasures.” The 
boys playing and shouting in the street 
below reminded him of his own careless 
childhood, and he wished he was dead. 
Then he thought how terrible it was that 
a man of his age and abilities and vigour 
should be driven by the harshness of fate 
to prefer a grave to the world. But the 
appeal to death was insincere. ‘The 
strength of body and the desire of the 
eyes which had led him into sin made 
him eager to live and to enjoy, and under 
all his melancholy the pulse of life kept 
up its valiant beat—there was force in his 
muscles, swift blood in his veins, and a 
tingling in his nerves. His time had 
surely not come yet. Death—for him ? 
Had he not been looking forward to the 
little house in Leicester, with its perfumed 
garden, and the twittering swallows, the 
doves on the lawn, and the rose-leaves 
drying in the sun. Was he to go, after 
all, to that centre of the earth where there 
would be no one ever to share the burden 
of solitude and the woes of longing? He 
thought of Jennie and her beauty, of his 
ideals, of his love ; and the image of death 
faded as the moon in early morning fades 
in the shining of the sun. 

When the tramp of men’s footsteps on 
the staircase reached his ear, the instincts 
and habit of physical courage stood him 
in good stead ; the determination to over- 
come his difficulties gave him the flush 
and aspect of success. He rose, opened 
the door wide and welcomed the callers 
as though they had arrived, by a happy 
accident, in time to hear some fortunate 
news. 

Colonel Howland, the leader, was a 
retired officer of mild, grey, and well-bred 
appearance, dressed in a blue serge suit 
and carrying a straw hat. Mr. Lux 
belonged to the tradesman class of the 
old school. He wore small reddish side- 
whiskers, his complexion was florid, and 
his sharp eyes imprisoned a_ cautious 
geniality. Mr. Sarramy was thin, nervous, 
and sullen; his frock-coat was too long 
and his trousers were too narrow. When 
he accepted the chair which Federan 
offered him, he sat turning his silk hat 





round and round by the brim as though 
he were shaking bad flour through a 
sieve. ‘Terriers have been known to 
inherit the begging trick from a trained 
mother. Mr. Sarramy’s maternal grand- 
father had kept a general store in Cape 
Colony. 

“T have called about that Franton 
investment,” said Mr. Lux, looking at his 
companions for support: “we have been 
waiting for that further communication. 
And then, as you told me it would mean 
a railway for certain, I made a bid for 
that property to the north of Franton. If 
coal is in one place, you must get it to 
another!” Here he gazed first at the 
Ordnance map of Franton where it hung 
on the wall, and then at Colonel How- 
land, a timid man. “I was the first to 
think of that—yet it is as plain as A B C,” 
he added; “still, it’s a speculative 
venture.” 

“If you're nervous, I'll buy in your 
shares,” said Federan, with audacity. 

* A deal is a deal,” said Sarramy ; “if 
you can reassure us, we will stand to 
our bargain, but we must know where we 
are.” 

Federan threw back his head, and 
smiled. ‘‘ This is not a company, gentle- 
men; this is a strictly confidential and 
private enterprise. It’s nota big concern, 
so far as the preliminary output goes.” 

“The land purchase, that is to say,” 
observed Howland, speaking for the first 
time. 

Mr. Sarramy paused in his operations 
with the imaginary sieve. ‘You can’t 
work mines for nothing. Expenses later 
will be enormous.” 

“It’s a speculation, isn’t it? If you 
lose your head, there is no chance for 
anybody,” said Federan. 

Mr. Lux found this remark intolerable, 
and he hastened to beg, ironically, Mr. 
Federan’s pardon. 

“This is not a speculation,” said he, 
“this is an investment—‘as safe as the 
Bank of England ’—those were your very 
words.” 

“ How much money have you got in 
the concern?” said Federan. ‘Two 
hundred pounds? Well, what’s that? 
It’s always somebody with two hundred 
pounds in the concern who makes all this 
row !” 

Mr. Sarramy put his hat on the floor and 
stood up. “Not at all! Right is right, 
and I don’t mind waiting; but I must 
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see hope for my grandchildren, if not for 
myself.” 

Here his voice broke, rather from anger 
than any softer emotion. 

“Yes, but you oughtn’t to get uneasy 
over it every other day,” said Gerald. 
“Why, in South Africa and in the 
States 

“We are not in the States,” said Lux. 

** Perhaps,” said Colonel Howland, 
timidly, “ Mr. Federan wishes to say that 
one cannot expect an immediate profit 
even from the safest enterprise.” 

Gerald threw a grateful glance in the 
Colonel’s direction. It implied that he 
felt the immeasurable advantage of 
having at least one gentleman to deal 
with. ‘Colonel Howland has put the 
case in a nutshell. I can’t conduct busi- 
ness on these lines, Mr. Lux. If I puta 
proposition before you, you think well of 
it, and you put your money into it, and I 
put mine, I deny your right to come 
badgering me because I can’t show you 
an immediate hundred per cent. profit. It 
is ridiculous! Why, we have only just 
acquired the land. It is precisely ten 


days since Miss ‘Tredegar agreed to sell 


Franton. All I can say is—if any of you 
are dissatisfied, I shall be extremely 
pleased to buy you out; but you must 
give me notice, of course. I don’t walk 
about with fifteen thousand pounds in 
my waistcoat pocket! I should have to 
realise some of my private securities.” 

“We don’t wish to press at all,” inter- 
posed Sarramy, a little pacified at the 
mention of securities; ‘‘but certain 
rumours——” 

“The fact is,” said Lux, with an un- 
premeditated air of confidence, ‘‘we have 
just heard that Coolidge is in it. Coolidge 
hasn’t a very good name, and he has 
been paying his bills lately.” 

Gerald seemed amazed. “Tm. sorry 
that it goes against a man to hear that he 
is paying his debts.” 

“But what on—what on?” said Mr. 
Lux, darkly ; “that is my question.” 

Again Colonel Howland betrayed the 
greatest discomfort. ‘ Don’t you think, 
Mr. Lux, that perhaps names ought not 
to be mentioned ?” 

“T don’t want any false politeness,” 
said Lux; “I shall have my say.” 

“Coolidge has as much right to join 
the Syndicate as you have, and, if you get 
your money back——-” 

“T want more than my money back!” 
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said Lux, with indignation. “I want my 
time, | want my interest, I want my wear- 
and-tear, I want my influence! Do you 
suppose that Mr. Sarramy would have put 
in but for me? Do you suppose that 
Colonel Howland——’” 

“T don’t suppose anything,” said Gerald. 
**T have given you my answer. I say I'll 
buy you out. I’ll give you your interest 
—a fortnight’s interest on two hundred 
pounds! ‘That won’t be much.” 

Sarramy was for mildness. “ We only 
ask to be reassured.” 

“Yes, reassured,” said Howland, 

“Well, gentlemen, you can be perfectly 
assured that, whether there is coal on the 
Franton estate or not, you shall not lose 
a penny—not a penny—not if I sell all 
I possess !” 

‘“No heroics, please, Mr. Federan,” 
said Mr. Sarramy, in his loftiest manner ; 
**{ still think we might be kept better 
informed of what is going on.” 

“ Utter nonsense! You can’t do busi- 
ness that way.” 

“Well, could you give us an under- 
taking?” suggested Sarramy. 

“No; I will not give any undertaking,” 
said Gerald. “I give you my word. It 
is between gentlemen. If that isn’t good 
enough for you, you can take any other 
line you please. Get the town crier, 
bellow all over Yafford that there is coal 
on the Franton estate—give away the 
whole show! You were perfectly willing 
to come in, and it was on the strict under- 
standing that everything should be kept 
quiet until the sale was compteted. If 
you want more shareholders in the 
concern, I can get them ; but, of course, 
that means a greater division of the 
profits.” 

“We don’t want to be precipitate,” 
said Sarramy, uneasily. ‘ We don’t want 
to lose our tempers.” 

Lux agreed. ‘No, no!” said he. 

“Then perhaps Mr. Federan will send 
us a line in the course of the next few 
days,” said Colonel Howland, rising: 
“that seems fair.” 

“Fair! I should think so! The 
wonder is this town sticks together! Why 
don’t the very bricks pull apart ?” asked 
Gerald. “You are so blind to your own 
interests. The moment a good thing 
comes along each one tries to see if he 
can circumvent it. He will cut off his 
nose to spite his face. You can’t wonder 
that the best brains of this country go to 
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the Colonies and America. They won't 
stand your pettifogging ways !” 

“Well, I’m a_ bit quick-tempered,” 
owned Lux, “ but, so long as you say we 
can rely on the integrity of the affair, we 
need not detain you any longer to-day. 
So I will say Good-morning.” 

They shook hands all round and 
smiled. 

‘*We understand each other, I’m sure,” 
said Federan. 

“Quite so, quite so. Good-day,” 
Colonel Howland murmured, and being 
still the leader by right of social precedence, 
he went first down the staircase. 

Lux and Sarramy cautiously studied 
each other behind his back. They thought 
they would save their money, but they 
doubted whether they would make any 
profit by the transaction. So they each 
nourished a grievance, and their steps 
were slow. 


CHAPTER XV. 


"We are 
League-sundered by the silent gulf between. 
You burly lovers on the village green, 
Yours is a lower and a happier star.” 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


JENNIE was waiting below in the narrow 


hall when the three men came out. Mr. 
Sarramy winked at Mr, Lux as they 
recognised her figure, and Colonel How- 
land acknowledged her bow coldly. His 
wife disapproved of the girl, and although 
he thought his wife in the wrong, he 
felt bound to preserve the severity of the 
family attitude. But Jennie ran lightly 
past them up the uncarpeted oak stair- 
case till she reached Federan’s office, 
the door of which still stood open. He 
was pacing the floor, and talking to his 
housekeeper. 

“I’m all right,” he was saying; “ take 
the musical-box to my father. Keep it 
playing ; it won’t disturb me.” 

As he swung round he saw Jennie, and 
for a minute he feared his eyes were 
playing him some trick. 

“T was just thinking of you,” he said. 
“But why on earth have you come here ? 
A most foolish thing to do,— but come in.” 

He was glad to see her, nevertheless, 
and his glance passed with pleasure over 
the details of her face and her dress. 

“T had to come,” said Jennie, who, 
he noticed, was pale. ‘I must warn 
you. Coolidge has been lying to you. 
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There is no coal in the Franton district. 
Paxton’s report was quite the other way. 
I know this for a fact. I wrote up to 
Mr. Harlowe, and here is his copy of the 
real report.” She held out a letter. 

**So,” said Gerald, with a sneer, ‘‘ Har- 
lowe has been interfering ?” 

“Yes, he has,” said Jennie, “in your 
interests. I hope it isn’t too late. The 
Syndicate will say they have been de- 
ceived. There is no coal.” 

Gerald smiled coldly. 
as well as you do.” 

* You know it ?” 

‘**T know it now, and I’m landed.” 

“* Have you known it all along ?” 

‘** Does a man for choice court disaster? 
I’m in for it now, and there’s only one 
way out of it. I must square the Syndi- 
cate somehow. They are local men— 
Colonel Howland, Lux the brewer, and 
Sarramy—all quite solid. We wanted to 
keep it a little local ring. I arranged 
it in perfect good faith. Coolidge has 
made a fool of me.” For the first time 
that day he seemed on the point of losing 
his self-control. His attachment to 
Coolidge was still strong, and he was 
not dead to the agony of his betrayal 
by a friend; but he cleared his throat, 
shifted the ink-bottles on the table, and 
went on: “If I sacrifice you over it, 
don’t I sacrifice myself? Don’t I give 
up everything I care for? I’ve got to 
find the money and buy these fellows 
out.” 

“ But you haven’t got the money,” said 
Jennie. 

*T shall borrow it.” 

“ How much?” 

“Fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“Fifteen thousand! On what security?” 

“How you do pester one! A good 
deal of money passes through our hands.’ 

“Tt isn’t trust money, is it, Gerald ?” 

“No—well, that is—yes, in a way. 
But it is all safe-guarded.” 

“ How safe-guarded ? ” 

“You don’t understand. Coolidge has 
gone off with fifteen thousand of the money 
himself—cleared out with it—and he 
knows I daren’t say a word, because he 
could give away the whole plan, and our 
business here would be completely ruined. 
I should be done for. Now, there is 
only one thing I can do; the idea came 
to me like a flash.” Here he paused. 
The thought was evidently easier than 
its expression in words. He drummed 


*“*T know that 
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with his fingers on the window-pane, and 
Jennie could hear the musical-box in the 
next room tinkling out “Sweet Afton.” 
“T may as well tell you,” continued 
Federan ; “it is not an idea I’m proud 
of, but it is a way out. I must put the 
whole case before Miss Tredegar. I 
cannot say what view she will take of it. 
It isn’t my fault ; I’ve been let in. Now 
is your chance to show how you care for 
me—if you do!” 

He did not recognise himself in this 
speech, and it did not represent his 
feeling, or what he would have wished 
to say. He _ repeated mechanically, 
“Now is your chance to show how you 
care for me—if you do.” 

Jennie said nothing, but he answered 
her silence. 

“You can’t think any worse of me than 
I think of myself. i am playing as low 
down as I can play, but I’m in a corner 
and I’m fighting for my life. I’ve got my 
back to the wall, and I appeal to you! I 
ask you to stand by me. Yovr’re the only 
woman in the world I ever cared for, and 
if you turn against me and betray every- 
thing I’ve told you in confidence and set 
her mind against me, which you could do, 
I shall be ruined.” 

“Do you expect me to help you to 
deceive Rachel?” said Jennie quietly. 

“T am not deceiving her.” 

“You must be deceiving one of us.” 

Jennie told her story in quick phrases. 
Rachel had entered her room late the 
night before, knelt down by her bed, and 
said: ‘ Are you sure that there is nothing 
between Gerald Federan and any woman ? 
If there is any one, you must have heard 
of her from his aunts.” 

She asked the question and smiled, 
and praised Jennie’s long braids of hair 
while she spoke. But she went on to 
say that, from Federan’s manner, she 
had gathered he was quite free. 

“Could any man like such a mass of 
selfishness?” he interrupted; ‘but or 
course the least hint of our engagement 
to a jealous, morbid creature—so exacting, 
so domineering, so bent on having her 
own way ss 

“ But I have told her now.” 

“* What did you tell her ?” said Federan 
quickly. 

‘““She asked me a question, and I saw 
no reason why I Should lie about it any 
longer—even for your father’s sake,” she 
added, with a note of sarcasm. ‘‘1 tried 
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to tell her the day after you went away. 
I wish I had succeeded. You didn’t 
write to me. I cou/dn’t write to you. I 
saw letters addressed by you coming each 
morning. I told myself they were on 
business. I saw her answering them, 
tearing up copy after copy before she was 
satisfied. And still I wouldn’t let myself 
doubt you. I have waited—waited a 
whole week in suspense —bewilderment— 
everything except complete distrust. I 
wouldn’t believe that you could deceive 
me so. ‘There seemed to be no motive. 
Was it because you wanted to flatter her 
into selling the property ? But she would 
have sold it without flattery. If you were 
mercenary you would never have allowed 
yourself to care for me... . Nothing 
came right. Nothing was reasonable, 
and I couldn’t believe her. But now—I 
know that she spoke the truth.” 

“T don’t know what she told you,” said 
Gerald, “ but you know I don’t care for 
her.” 

“T know nothing,” said the girl, ‘I 
don’t see why you spoke to me in the 
first place. 1 don’t see why you asked 
me to marry you.” 

“Tf I hadn't asked you to marry me,” 
said he, ‘I shouldn’t have felt compelled 
to make something to live on! This is 
now, I think, the twentieth time I have 
tried to make that clear.” 

The humiliation of this discussion stung 
him to the quick. It meant the degrada- 
tion of his love—the one beautiful and 
ideal passion of his existence; the one 
thing which had promised to come right, 
and had given him, already, unforgettably 
tender hours. ‘That he should now be 
saying such harsh things to the being 
whom, under all his anger and egoism 
and callousness, he still loved next to his 
own comfort, was a hard lesson in self- 
revelation. 

“But Vl own,” he added, “ if you like, 
that I have been unwise.” 

“You see,” said Jennie, with a_ bitter 
smile, “‘she asked me if we were engaged. 
You gave her the impression that we 
were not. As I told you, I didn’t want 
to believe her.” 

‘“‘No one pays any attention to women’s 
lies about men.” 

“What strange women you must have 
known !” 

“T tell you,’ 
myself. If you care for me at all 

He hesitated ; he had said that already 


> said Gerald, “I am not 


” 
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so often, and, as he now despised himself 
for the appeal, he had not the courage to 
sustain it. 

“The truth is,” said Jennie, “that you 
have been playing with both of us.” 

“Make some allowance for a man at 
his wits’ end.” 

“You saw she liked you. I can say 
that because I know you have a dread of 
appearing a coxcomb.” 

He winced. 

“You saw she liked you,” she con- 
tinued, “‘and you encouraged it. I find 
her truthful. Naturally, she preferred to 
think that you loved her better, far better, 
than you ever loved me. She hasn't yet 
asked herself whether you could love 
anybody. Please, please, regard yourself 
as absolutely free. She is rich, after all, 
and you always say that money can buy 
ideals. I wish I could have helped you. 
I wish you could have seen life differently. 
I didn’t love you with a common love! 
Why didn’t you let me go on? I was so 
happy—so happy when you first spoke. 
Why didn’t you let me go on thinking 


there was no one like you in the whole > 


world? Why did you destroy all that ?” 

“T didn’t want to destroy it,” said 
Gerald doggedly. ‘ All that is good in me 
is yours—eternally yours. Believe that 
or not, as you please. It’s the truth.” 

“T know there’s good in you,” said 
Jennie. “Why don’t you follow it? I 
won't talk about love. That is at an end 
between us. I am stunned and wounded. 

. I suppose I loved you because you 
were handsome, because you were willing 
to marry a poor girl. . . . Oh, because 
of a thousand things I thought I saw! 
But if I die—if it kills me—I’ll cure 
myself of my mistake.” 

“ Jennie !” said Gerald, going forward. 

“No, no! I will never willingly see 
you again—never, never again ! ” 

Stifling a sob, she went out. Gerald 
followed her to the top of the staircase, but 
on the landing she turned and faced him 
once more, and repeated, “I will never 
willingly see you again.” 

“'That’s nonsense !” 
don’t mean it.” 

Jennie glanced away from him, and 
said, with something that resembled 
flippancy although it was not: “You 
find it hard, perhaps, to believe that any 
woman can be in earnest.” 

Federan shrugged his shoulders. “Can 
one talk on the staircase ?” 


he said: ‘you 
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Jennie had again turned, and once 
more he followed her. But the ‘Trede- 
gars’ carriage had driven up to the 
entrance, and he heard Mrs. Tredegar’s 
voice in the hall inquiring whether Mr. 
Federan was disengaged. 

Mrs. Tredegar started violently at the 
sight of Jennie; and the girl, who was 
almost intoxicated by misery, explained 
her presence outside the office by saying 
that she had been obliged to consult 
Mr. Federan on business. ‘The older 
woman pursed up her lips. 

“ Rachel is very unwell this morning,” 
she said ; “she has asked for you several 
times. I may be detained—so don’t 
wait for me. ‘Take the train to Franton. 
Brooks will drive you to the station.” 

The footman helped Jennie into the 
landau and she was hurried away over the 
cobble-stones, past, the “* Wheatsheaf” and 
the ‘‘ Bugle,” the Grammar School and the 
old Church--all of which she saw as 
shadows on a flimsy sheet—for the world 
had grown unsubstantial to her sight, and 
its promises had turned to desolation 
and its brightness to the colour of tears. 
She no longer heard any dreamy melodies 
by the way, or dulcet voices calling out 
sweet passionate songs above the damp 
cold winds of the sea. 

Mrs. ‘Tredegar, whose handsome face 
was strained and feverish, swept into 
Federan’s room, and would not accept 
his outstretched hand. 

“We are not friends,” she said, ‘‘ and 
I cannot pretend to like you. I have 
brought you a letter from my daughter, 
who is so ill that I am doing violence 
to my own pride in order to satisfy her 
whim. Read it. Afterwards I can have 
my say.” 

The letter which she gave him ran as 
follows :— 


, 


FRANTON MANOR. 


My DEAR MR. FEDERAN, 
There seems to be some difficulty 
at the bank about that odious cheque. I 
am in no hurry over the matter, but when 
can you come to see me? I am reading 
Newman’s Afologia now. Too marvellous. 
What a study ofa divided mind! Substitute 
two individuals for the two Churches and 
you have every man’s difficulty—every 
woman’s problem. 
Yours ever sincerely, 
RACHEL TREDEGAR. 


I am supposed to be very ill. But I may 
talk to friends, If you come, don’t let us 
once refer to business. 
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He was touched by the gentleness, 
which came so softly after the anguish 
of his scene with Jennie, and he thought, 
‘“* Here’s true love.” ‘The jealous mother, 
who watched his face changing while he 
read, could have snatched the paper from 
his hands. 

“Do you think,” she said, abruptly, 
“that my daughter, with her health and 
her tastes, ought to have sold Franton? 
She likes the country in spite of her 
grumbling. No one could feel, more- 
over, that the sum your clients offered 
was at all adequate.” 

“Vou see,” said Gerald, “it is just 
selling a man a thing he doesn’t want. 
Nobody wants that place. It is too out 
of the way. ‘There is nothing special 
about the climate or scenery to attract 
speculators. There are no springs about; 
you couldn’t work it into a cure.” 

“Ves, yes, it is quite true, but one 
never knows; the agricultural interest 
might come up again.” 

** Oh, never.” 

“Well, of course I don’t pretend to 
be a woman of business. I was anxious, 
and I had to satisfy myself.” 

“T take no responsibility. I couldn’t 
advise Miss ‘Tredegar. She complained 
a great deal about boredom and _ the 
expenses of the estate; I merely men- 
tioned to her that I bad a client who 
was prepared to give fifteen thousand 
pounds to relieve her of the white 
elephant. The rest was entirely for 
herself.” 

“Quite so. My daughter is legally 
her own mistress, and she has absolute 
control of the property. She is un- 
fettered. ...” She hesitated. ‘There 
is something else I want to say, Mr. 
Federan. . . . You see my husband has 
been dead many years, and I am obliged 
to be both father and mother. . . . Now, 
I know what my husband would do in 
my place.” 

‘‘What is that?” said Gerald, rather 
huskily. 

“Well, it is difficult,” answered Mrs. 
Tredegar, “but he would say that you 
seem to have been paying my daughter 
certain attentions which go beyond mere 
business civilities. Am I wrong in think- 
ing this ?” 

“e No.” 

“You must be aware that I could not 
entirely approve of such a match ?” 

“*T cannot follow any special objection. 
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This is a case where even her own father 
couldn’t do much either in the way of 
opposition or encouragement.” 

“T quite understand,” said Mrs. Trede- 
gar. ‘‘At the same time, I don’t wish 
to quarrel. I can’t believe that any man 
could care for her. Her temper and 
her health are shattered.” 

“*T don’t agree with you. 
she has been kept in the 
subjection—from the best 
doubt !” 

“So that is your view ?” 
**So you declare war?” 

**That is my view,” said Gerald. 

“Well,” she sighed, “if you have it 
in your power to make my unfortunate 
daughter happy, I wish you well. But 
have you that power ?” 

“Surely, that is for her to decide.” 

“IT may as well give in. I have no 
influence over my child—none! I can 
only hope for the best.” 

The carriage, of which she was so 
proud, had returned from the station; 
and she suffered intensely at the thought 
that Federan was quite aware that the 
horses and vehicle belonged to Rachel, 
that the respectful servants were in 
Rachel’s pay, that she herself was a de- 
pendant on Rachel’s bounty. She wished 
him good-bye, and this time he did not 
offer to shake hands, but as she was 
perverse, she held out her own, and 
covered her retreat by adding a smile 
of condescension. 

It was difficult for Federan to trace the 
path and determine the scope of the plan 
in his mind, but such as it was he called 
it Fate, and in his despair he accepted 
it as the solution of his difficulties, It 
was paying the price, that was all. His 
love had been real; his hopes, God 
knew, had been natural; but luck had 
gone against him. He was neither in- 
constant nor dishonest, yet the unforeseen 
had forced him to seem both, and he did 
not feel that life could ever again be to 
him what it had been in the past. 

“Still,” he thought, “my business is 
with the world as it is, not as it might be.” 

Old Federan and the housekeeper, in 
the adjoining room, discussed the young 
man while the musical-box played. They 
agreed that he drew many troubles upon 
himself by his ideas. 

“ And they are foolish ideas,” said his 
father, “and he has entered into a 
resolution of making his fortune by them, 


I think that 
most unkind 
motives, no 


This meant, 








Old Federan and the housekeeper discussed the young man. 
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Don’t answer me, for I can tell, by your 
face, what you are going to say. You 
think he’s handsome, and you hope he'll 
marry money.” 

“There’s more water glides by the 
mill than the miller knows,” replied the 
woman, with the delight of country people 
in dark sayings, “and no one misses a thin 
slice from a cut loaf. You can take that 
as you like, sir. It may be that Mr. 
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Gerald has good hopes this time. When- 
ever you see two front teeth a little apart, 
you can be sure that means luck.” 

“This fool’s talk of lucky teeth has 
been his ruin,” exclaimed old Federan. 
** Lucky teeth and new moons have been 
all he’s ever heard since he was born.” 

“What is to be, let be. I’d sooner 
have a space between my teeth than a 
coach-and-four,” said the housekeeper. 


‘(To be continued. ) 
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THE STONE AGE. 


BY H. 


Y little son, who looks with 
thoughtful eyes, came up to me 


breathlessly this morning with 
the request that I would join in a game of 
“cannibals.” “Cannibals ” is a pleasantly 
devised game, which, one would think, 
must have made a call upon the in- 
genuity of childhood. And yet it seems 
to have come simply to him and his 
companion. It is played in this way. A 
scarecrow was recently constructed and 
erected to frighten the blackbirds off the 
ripening strawberries, in which function 
it was uncommonly successful. As a 
matter of fact, it would have frightened 
anything. But since the closing of the 
brief season of the berry, “ Ike,” the scare- 
crow, has rested prone, under rain and 
sun, part of the ignoble and discarded 
flotsam of the garden, his red nose raised 
protesting to the unfeeling skies, his tails 
enwrapping his misshapen legs in the mire, 
and his glassy eyes staring into pitiless 
vacancy. An abominable travesty of the 
human shape was he, and I really do not 
know why he was suffered to live on, or, 
perhaps one ought to say, suffered to linger 
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in misery, ‘To-day, however, his unhappy 
career was brought to a tragic close. I 
suppose it was more merciful. 

The boys, being for the nonce cannibals 
incarnate, stalked “Ike,” caught him 
just as he was bolting in alarm to his 
boat on the coral island, knocked him 
senseless, and dragged him to their own 
canoes. But ny arose a difficulty, for 
the cannibals, being two in number, had 
by the dignity of cannibalism each his 
canoe, and ‘‘Ike” could not be in two 
places at once. An argument arose, but, 
heated as it was, proved to be of very 
short duration. Solomon’s mind solved 
the problem forthwith, and after much the 
same fashion. “Ike” was dismembered, 
was quartered, and the horrid remains 
were stowed in the separate canoes, which 
were, to the eye of the unromantic 
Olympian, dilapidated deck-chairs. ‘The 
cannibals then set sail for. their own 


abominable islands, wherever those might 
be. Onemustconceivethe boats drenched 
with blood, and morose, malevolent, and 
his 


hungry savages within, each with 


choice morsel. 
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But voyages cannot last for ever, not 
even the section of eternity measured by 
a summer morning, and it is dreary work 
steering across the boundless orchard. 
So “Ike” was resuscitated—in so far, 
that is, as his possibilities of resistance 
went. Still tripartite at least, he lay with a 
pretence of integrity under the spreading 
shadows of an apple tree, and literally 
kicked against the pricks. His soul rose 
up in revolt against his present and past 
fate. How had he been man-handled, 
chopped in parts, and packed in divers 
lockers, and was now to be butchered 
again to make a_ holiday for cannibals ! 
“ke” naturally resisted. Prodded in the 
stomach, he raised a feeble arm in appeal ; 
stamped upon by ardent and ruthless 
feet, he weakly wagged an impotent head. 
You could conceive him saying, how- 
ever, “Thank goodness my legs don’t 
belong to me any more. J, like Socrates, 
am free so far of earthly bondage.” 
Still, portions of him could writhe, and 
the cannibals enjoyed to the full the 
sensation of re-killing part of the enemy, 
atany rate. “ Ike,” who had lain through 
the unkind chills of many summer nights, 
and had lived to be insulted by the birds, 
who had discovered his imposture, passed 
now under the formidable hands of the 
butchers to the last peace of annihilation. 

A distinguished man—now, alas, dead— 
after a happy afternoon with his boy, 
aged six, congratulated himself and 
others that they did not live in the Stone 
Age. He declared that he could now 
realise the civilisation of the Stone Age, 
if the term could be applied to the social 
life of that period. It was only necessary 
to conceive his boy with the stature and 
strength of a grown man, and the thing 
was done, Savagery still ruled in that 
merciless bosom of six, and cold reso- 
lution frosted in those frank blue eyes. 
There is, of course, something to be said 
for the theory that we resume in our lives 
the history of past ages, just as prenatally 
we pass through preliminary forms. ‘Thus 
at six we may be said to be still in the 
Stone Age; at ten, perhaps, in the Age 
of Bronze. The inconsistencies revealed 
in this theory possibly prove it, on the 
logic of the old adage. My son who 
looks with thoughtful eyes, for example, 
is not wholly a deception. He has this 
afternoon hung, drawn and quartered 
what is left of old “Ike,” and for lack 
of other friends has likened the orchard 
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to a sea of waving billows, and the dogs 
to fierce sharks who fight over the tit-bits 
of the unhappy victim with which the 
generosity of a contemptuous cannibal 
indulges them. Yet it was only yesterday 
that those selfsame blue eyes of the 
larkspur were melting, like an angel’s, 
over the fate of an unhappy mouse the 
cook had caught. ‘It sha// go—it shall 
go,” cried the passionate heart,,and forth- 
with flooded over with tears. Ay, there’s 
the rub! Is it possible to reconcile these 
varying attitudes and aspects of child- 
life? ‘The mouse, one found out, was so 
“little and fubsy,” and was the beloved 
companion of many imaginary voyages. 
“Then Mousey and Chuchundra started 
off into the forest, and suddenly there 
came a great beast called a Stuffolox, 
with horrid fur all over its body, and a 
wheedling smile on its face.” And here 
was Mousey fighting hard for life against 
the evil machinations of a cook! Ah, 
how often had not Mousey fought against 
wicked monsters, like the cook, no doubt, 
and how often had Chuchundra rescued 
her! But no Chuchundra came to save 
this timid fluttered creature, “so little 
and fubsy,” in the trap. Yet surely it 
was Chuchundra that flung himself upon 
the bed in a storm of tears and pity 
and ineffectual anger. 

The child is at once the most romantic 
dreamer and the most amazing realist 
that walks the earth, or sails imaginary 
seas, There is nothing in the whole of 
Lear’s nonsense which is impossible to 
the child. Gold showers might descend 
out of blue skies, as fabled in Greek 
legend ; fishes might be disgovered, on 
coming down to breakfast, wallowing on 
the lawn ; tails might wag dogs. It would 
all be comfortably received, noted, and 
welcomed as the work of that great 
Mother Nature about whom there was 
so much to discover. After all, what 
may not happen to childhood? And 
what might not have happened to the 
Stone Man? But whence that astonish- 
ing realism, simulating blood and bones 
and all the horrors that Olympians have 
agreed to suppose out of existence? The 
mind of the child has profound depths 
of immondité, as innocent as that of 
his primeval ancestors. “Oh mummy, 
mummy,” pleaded one, “do have in- 
gusting habits.” After all, the clown 
applies his poker and the harlequin rubs 
the affected part to the accompaniment 
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of screams of laughter. So, too, the child 
adapts this principle to life. Is it the 
romance that keeps him from the realisa- 
tion of his realism? Is old “Ike,” in 
fact, a monstrous ogre whom it is the 
duty of brave heroes to kill? Or do 
blood and death and savage anger become 
mere empty counters, their values ob- 
scured by the very shadows of that 
gorgeous imagination? A child who had 
been entranced by the immoral history 
of Puss in Boots was asked if she did 
not consider Puss wicked to have killed 
and robbed the inoffensive ogre. ‘The 
answer was an astonished negative, the 
reason being frankly given, “ Because he 
was an ogre.” O child long dead, if it 
were but possible to solve the problems 
of life by such simple and clear-cut faith ! 

The wife of a literary man of eminence 
on principle kept all tin soldiers out of her 
nursery, refusing, as she explained it, to 
be a party to breeding in the infant mind 
bloodthirsty ideas. How remarkable was 
that misapprehension of the childish 
intelligence! Battalion jeins issue with 
battalion, cavalry with infantry, and the 
red blood pours in a tide—but the child’s 
nerves are unshaken, his bosom is placid. 
From his castle the general directs the 
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slaughter, and the scene of carnage, when 
the artillery has finished, is simply 
appalling. But the child plays on un- 
moved. ‘The ensanguined field does not 
touch him, It is his ; he has manipulated 
it. And the next moment he is paling 
over the point of blood from a prick in 
his nurse’s finger. So romance sver- 
powers realism, and the child remains the 
greatest dreamer in the world. Never 
again shall we, who are parted from the 
Golden Age by deep gulfs and chasms, 
reach the height and magnitude of those 
dreams. .The merest touch could trans- 
mute then the most sordid facts into 
glorious and_ glittering fancies. We 
surveyed through transfiguring eyes. Not 
only did deck-chairs become canoes and 
piratical vessels flying atrocious flags, but 
blood ran like water, and rivers flowed 
upwards to their sources, and good was 
evil, and evil good, at our will; and death 
was greater and more desirable than 
life. But of all the dreams not one 
survives, unless it be the last. Are there 
some to whom death still assumes the 
value of life? It 1s probable; but, if so, 
it is because extremes meet, and they 
are at the end of that which childhood is 
only beginning. 


OVER THE SEA. 


BY CHARLES MARRIOTT, 


Author of *' 


The Column." 


5 hoes the sea of old came Cypria, shining, 


Drawn by her doves ; 


With bickering winds her tresses twining, 


And radiant Loves 


At her feet reclining. 


Over the sea at last Death shall come, untended, 
Out of the dark: 
Without helm or oar, with no sail bended 


On a shadowy bark. 


Over the sea all things come fatefully 


To bind or free ; 


“ven Death shall come less hatefully 


Over the sea. 








